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THE ABJURATION OF HENRY OF NAVARRE 


N SUNDAY morning, July 25, 1593, in a dramatic 

ceremony at St. Denis, Henry IV, King of France and 

Navarre, publicly abjured his Protestant doctrines, 

was received into the Catholic church, and so became eligible 
for recognition by all his subjects as their rightful king." 

The act thus consummated had been long in preparation, and 
was vitally significant in the history of France and of Europe. 
To it most historians or biographers dealing with the career of 
Henry IV devote but a few brief paragraphs. And yet, for more 
than a decade all the tangled threads of national and interna- 
tional intrigue and diplomacy were interwoven in the question 
of the abjuration and absolution of the king of France. Spain, 
Rome, the various Italian states, England, the German princes 
and the emperor, even the sultan of Turkey and the dey of 
Algeria—all in greater or less degree were concerned with the 
progress of this affair.2, Through it France was rescued from the 


1 For official accounts of the abjuration see: Bibliothéque Nationale, Fonds frangais, 
MS 23299, fols. 27-34vo, 36-39, 48-49vo; MS 4016, fols. 15-27, 168-69; MS 4019, fols. 
l5vo-17vo. Also (S. Goulart), Mémoires de la ligue (Amsterdam, 1758), V, 383-87; 
Archives curieuses de histoire de France, ed. L. Lafaist et al. (Paris, 1834-40), XIII, 
337-58; P. V. Cayet, Chronologie novenaire (Paris, 1608), II, Bk. IV, fols. 221 vo—225; 
A. d’Aubigné, Histoire universelle (Publications de la société de l'histoire de France (Paris, 
1886-1909]), VIII, 342-43. 

2 See,e.g., instructions of Henry IV to M. de Bréves for his residence in Constanti- 
nople, Sept. 30, 1592, B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 121, fols. 103-32vo; also Recueil des lettres 
missives de Henri IV (Documents inédits sur l'histoire de France [Paris, 1843~-76]), IV, 
34-36; P. de Mornay, Mémoires et correspondance (Paris, 1824-25), V1, 99-102, 105-6. 
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covetous hands of Philip II of Spain, and the European balance 
of power was restored and maintained. Not less important was 
its influence upon the history of thought. The victory of Henry 
IV, made possible by his conversion, marked the triumph of 
politics over religion as a motive of national policy, of toleration 
over persecution, of law and morality over force, of the princi- 
ples of integration over those of dissolution. It was the triumph 
of nationalism over universalism, striking a vital blow at papal 
supremacy. By it the way was paved for the rise of Richelieu 
and for the absolute monarchy of Louis XIV. Is it, then, suffi- 
cient to find the whole explanation of the king’s conversion in 
the cynical statement so often attributed to him: “Paris is well 
worth a mass’’? 

For a more critical scrutiny of this complicated affair it is 
necessary to begin not later than the Massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew, in August, 1572. At that time the young king of Navarre, 
newly wedded to Marguerite of Valois, sister of Charles IX, was 
forced under pain of death to abjure his Calvinistic doctrines. 
On October 6 he issued a public profession of Catholicism.’ Al- 
ready on October 3 he had written to Gregory XIII to ask for 
absolution and reception into the church.* This the pope ac- 
corded in his reply of November 1.5 But when, in 1576, Henry 
finally escaped from court, he immediately returned to the faith 
in which he had been reared. 

These circumstances later were to furnish to his enemies the 
most convenient technicality upon which to base their objec- 
tions to his absolution. According to them, he had, after con- 
version, relapsed once more into the state of heresy—a much 
more serious offense than his original errors. Many denied even 
to the pope the power again to absolve him and to render him 
eligible to the throne.® The partisans of the king, however, al- 
ways maintained that he was not relapsed, since his conversion 
was extorted through force, so that he was never really Catholic. 


3 B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. iv—vii. 

* Ibid., fol. ii. 

Ibid., fols. ii-iv. 

°R. P. F. I. Porthaise, Cing sermons (Paris, 1594), pp. 3-62 (Pt. II). 
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During the next few years following 1576 there were sporadic, 
though fruitless, attempts to influence Navarre to become Cath- 
olic. The estates-general meeting at Blois in 1576 had declared 
that only a Catholic could be king of France. Two representa- 
tives of each order had been sent to Navarre and Condé (who, 
like Navarre, had abjured in 1572 and later returned to the 
Protestant faith) to exhort them to be reconciled with the 
church on penalty of being declared incapable of succession to 
the crown.’ Although nothing was accomplished by this threat, 
it was freely rumored by 1582 that Navarre was not unwilling 
to change his faith. But with the death in 1584 of the Duke of 
Anjou, brother of Henry III, the question of Navarre’s conver- 
sion assumed a new and vital significance, for the heretic prince 
was now heir to the throne of France. The immediate results 
were the enormous growth of the previously dormant Catholic 
League, under the leadership of the Duke of Guise, and the ac- 
tive intervention of Philip II in France through the Treaty of 
Joinville with the chiefs of the League.® 

The development of the League completed the division of 
France into three political groups. The word “‘political’’ is used 
advisedly, for religion had already ceased to be a dominant mo- 
tive, and the alignment of the leaders was largely due to per- 
sonal and political considerations.'° Between the two extreme 
parties—the Catholic League under Guise, and the Calvinists 
under Henry of Navarre—stood an intermediate and national- 
istic group, the Politiques, composed of the moderate Catholics 
and led by the Montmorencies, enemies of the house of Guise. 
To the welfare of the state they frankly subordinated all other 
interests, religion included. They favored toleration to the new 
religious minority not through abstract principle but purely as 


7 Mém. de la ligue, V, 269. 

8 See Albertani to the grand duke, Paris, Feb. 26, 1582, Négociations diplomatiques de 
la France avec la Toscane (Doc. inédits (Paris, 1859-86]), IV, 488-39; Renieri to Vinta, 
Paris, Feb. 26, 1582, p. 418. 

9G. Weill, Les théories sur le pouvoir royal en France pendant les guerres de religion 
(Paris, 1892), pp. 157-58, 198-99. 

10 See the 7'raité des causes et des raisons de la prise des armes, of the Duke of Nevers, 
quoted by Weill, p. 247. 
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a necessary political expedient." In the hands of this faction 
lay the balance of power in France, and its support was eagerly 
solicited by Protestants and Catholic League, by Henry III and 
by Henry of Navarre. 

In spite of the efforts of Navarre to avert a rupture, a tem- 
porary alliance between the Huguenots and Politiques had been 
discontinued in 1577.2 But by 1584 the mutual interests of 
Navarre and the Duke of Montmorency, the Politique leader, 
had led to an understanding between them. During this year 
both were approached by agents of Henry III for aid against 
Guise. Both immediately offered to place their forces at his dis- 
posal."* Henry III, however, lacked the character and energy 
for this decisive step, and soon resumed his forced co-operation 
with the Duke of Guise. Yielding to the ultimatum of the Holy 
Union, the king on July 7, 1585, issued the Edict of Nemours, 
revoking all previous edicts of toleration, and declaring that 
there could be but one religion in France. 

Yet, even while thus acceding to the demands of the extrem- 
ists, Henry III continued to oppose their aims and redoubled his 
efforts to secure Navarre’s conversion. Various theologians were 
dispatched to offer him instruction. One royal agent was 

uJ. N. Figgis, Studies of political thought from Gerson to Grotius (Cambridge, 1904), 
pp. 109-19; F. de Crue de Stoutz, Le parti des Politiques au lendemain de la Saint-Bar- 
thélemy (Paris, 1892), pp. 348-49; F. Meinecke, ‘“‘Die Lehre von den Interessen der 
Staaten im Frankreich Richelieus,” Historische Zeitschrift, CX XIII (1921), 24. 

#2 Navarre to Damville (later Duke of Montmorency), Agen, Feb. 2, 1577, Institut 
de France, Coll. Godefroy, MS 259, fol. 93. Proclamation of the Huguenots, Lunel, 
Feb. 27, 1577, B.N., f. Brienne, MS 207, fol. 371; Damville’s reply, fol. 392; instructions 
sent by Navarre to Languedoc, Esquillon, March 25, 1577, fol. 384. Henry III to Belle- 
garde, Chenonceaux, May 21, 1577, Bibl. de la ville de Toulouse, MS 612, n. 10, fol. 43; 
Henry III to Cardinal d’Armagnac, May 21, 1577, n. 14, fol. 53; proclamation of Henry 
III, May 21, 1577, n. 17, fol. 61. 

13 See an interesting group of letters from an unnamed agent of Henry III: to Henry 
III, Toulouse, July 29, 1584, B.N., f. fr., MS 15891, fol. 359; to Montmorency, Nar- 
bonne, Aug. 5, 1584, fol. 361; to Henry III, Montauban, Aug. 28, 1584, fol. 369. 

4 The parlement of Toulouse to Henry III, Aug. 3, Sept. 23, and Sept. 27, 1585, 
B.N., f. fr., MS 15570, fols. 165, 285, and 300, respectively. Decree of the parlement of 
Toulouse, Nov. 19, 1585, Arch. de la Haute-Garonne, MS B. 93, fol. 24. Memoir for 
deputies of Toulouse to estates-general of Languedoc, 1587, Arch. de la ville de Tou- 
louse, AA 20, n. 177, fol. 453. Also Nég. diplo., IV, 593, 600, 625; Calendar of state 
papers, Foreign series of the reign of Elizabeth (London, 1868 ff.), XX, 52. 
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prompted to whisper to Navarre that “it was much better to 
be king of France, eating fish on Friday, than the poor prince of 
Béarn with freedom to eat meat at his pleasure.” Cavriana, the 
Tuscan envoy, believed that Navarre would be glad to change 
his faith, provided that such alteration might be effected with- 
out loss of honor and dignity. And if he should become Catholic, 
he would, with a single stroke, destroy the whole edifice of the 
Guises.!° 

Unfortunately, Sixtus V chose this moment to issue a formal 
excommunication of both Navarre and Condé, declaring them 
heretics, relapsed, and incapable of succession to the throne.'® 

This step the pope had for some time contemplated. The 
agents of Guise and the League and the envoys of Philip IT had 
insistently demanded it.” On the other hand, it had been strong- 
ly opposed by Henry III, and Sixtus had been unwilling to in- 
terfere against the king’s wishes. The pope, indeed, like his 
predecessor Gregory XIII, had at first refused his approval to 
the League. The mere formation of such a union he regarded as 
dangerously near to rebellion against a legitimate ruler. But 
the Edict of Nemours seemed conclusive evidence of the final 
fusion of the royal cause with that of the Guises. His scruples 
removed by this mistaken assumption, Sixtus ordered the publi- 
cation of the bull. 

The vigorous and impudent manifesto issued in reply by 
Navarre, and publicly posted in Rome by his agents, stirred 
even the pope himself to reluctant admiration at the audacity 
of the heretic prince.” 

Navarre also protested on October 11, 1585, to the faculty of 
theology of the Sorbonne. A heretic, he insisted, was one who 
persisted obstinately in error through ambition, while in his 
case self-interest could only indicate the advantages of Catholi- 


6 Nég. diplo., IV, 617-23, 626-29. 

16 Copy of the bull, in Latin, 1585, B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. ix—xix. For a French 
translation, P. du Belloy, Protestation et défense pour le roy de Navarre (n.p., 1587), pp- 
3-5, 293-303. 

17 Guise to Mendoza, Aug. 5 and Oct. 1, 1585, J. de Croze, Les Guises, les Valois, et 
Philippe II (Paris, 1866), I, 349-50, 354-59. 

18 Mém. de la ligue, I, 243. 
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cism. Nor was he obstinate, never having been instructed, and 
having frequently offered to submit to the judgment of a general 
or national council." 

In another letter of the same date Navarre appealed his case 
to the parlement of Paris.” 

The Catholic parlement of Paris, indeed, was as ardent as 
Hotman in repulsing the pretensions of Sixtus V. Its traditional 
favor to the monarchical institution and the strength of its Gal- 
lican principles rendered abhorrent any admission of the power 
of the pope to depose temporal rulers. Hotly the members of the 
court declared that they would forfeit their charges rather than 
betray the realm by the registration of such an act. Let the 
pope, they demanded, prove his right in the translation of 
realins established and ordered by God before the name of pope 
had come into the world !24 

Despite this opposition the bull was immediately published in 
Paris by the government of the Sixteen, and broadcast through- 
out the land. But such expressions of disapproval in France 
soon made Sixtus V realize that ignorance of the actual state of 
affairs had led him to act too hastily. Philip II feared that he 
might even revoke his act, and instructed his ambassador at 
Rome to oppose any alteration.”? The influence of Spain and the 
League prevailed, and the excommunication remained in force. 

Even under such unfavorable circumstances, however, Na- 
varre’s own attitude continued sufficiently conciliatory to en- 
courage a general belief that he awaited only an opportune mo- 
ment to declare himself Catholic. On September 30, 1586, the 
Tuscan agent wrote that Navarre was not likely to lose the 
crown for a mere opinion. But he was unwilling to appear to 
yield to force and the Guises.* 

Anxious for Navarre’s assistance and for his recognition as 
heir to the throne, Henry III continued to seek his conversion. 


19 Lett. miss., I, 138-42. 

2 Ibid., pp. 136-38. 

1 Weill, p. 204. 

2 Quoted by J. A. de Hiibner, Sizrte-Quint (Paris, 1870), II, 159-61. 
% Nég. diplo., IV, 655-61; see also IV, 673-76. 
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In this undertaking he enlisted the aid of the Duke of Mont- 
morency, always influential at Rome. By 1587 Montmorency 
was able to assure the pope that Navarre would become Catho- 
lic if promised reception into the church. Such a conclusion 
would have been eminently satisfactory to Sixtus V, who never- 
theless felt that the initial step must be taken by Navarre him- 
self, not by the church. And at the time of the meeting of the 
estates-general at Blois in 1588 Henry seemed to be advancing 
in that direction. According to D’Aubigné, Navarre endeavored 
to have the Protestant assembly at La Rochelle write to the 
estates asking his instruction by a council. The Huguenots re- 
jected the word “instruction,” but did request the council. Na- 
varre, however, supplemented their demands by a personal 
memoir containing certain apologies and explanations for his 
own past conduct. Here, again, he advanced the claim that his 
conversion at St. Bartholomew was extracted by force and that 
he could not therefore be considered as relapsed. But in spite 
of all the efforts of Henry III to postpone radical action and to 
give Navarre time for conversion, the estates on November 5 
declared him forever excluded from the throne.” 

The last faint hope for the immediate conversion of Navarre 
vanished with the assassination of the duke and the cardinal of 
Guise by the orders of Henry III. The king, in his turn, was ex- 
communicated by Sixtus V for the murder of a cardinal. The 
pope was completely deceived as to the state of affairs by Philip 
II, the League, and the Duke of Savoy. He brushed aside the 
vain attempts of Morosini, his legate in France, to enlighten 
him, and the fruitless efforts of Venice and Tuscany to moderate 
his attitude toward Henry III. Yet within a few weeks he began 
to realize that once more he had been too precipitate, and to be 
filled with anxiety for the future. He refused subsidies to the 
Duke of Savoy and denied to Philip II authority to raise troops 
within the States of the Church.”® 

* Guise to Mendoza, Jan. 24, 1587, Arch. Nat., K1566, B. 59. 

% D’Aubigné, VII, 345, 380-81; Mornay, IV, 141-53; V, 124-26; G. Picot, Histoire 
des états générauz (Paris, 1872), III, 90-172. 

% Nég. diplo., V, 35-49. 
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In the meantime, his act of violence had left to Henry III no 
alternative save union with Navarre and Montmorency. The 
royal forces were joined with those of the Huguenots and Poli- 
tiques for military operations against the League. 

Paris was soon closely besieged. But the faltering course of 
Henry III was almost run. On the first day of August, 1589, he 
was fatally wounded by the dagger of Jacques Clément, a fanati- 
cal Dominican friar. News of his death aroused Paris to a furi- 
ous rejoicing. Madame de Montpensier and Madame de Ne- 
mours drove through the streets of the capital crying aloud, 
“Good news, my friends! The tyrant is dead! There is no more 
Henry of Valois in France!’’”’ 

Precarious, indeed, was the situation confronting the new 
king, Henry IV. Most of the royalist Catholics at first bitterly 
refused to recognize the accession of a heretic to the vacant 
throne. Finally, however, on August 4 a compromise was ar- 
ranged, Henry pledging himself to proceed within six months to 
his instruction by a general or national council. At the same 
time the nobles selected Francis of Luxembourg to convey to the 
pope the reasons for their decision and their hopes for the king’s 
ultimate conversion.” Yet, in spite of this agreement and of a 
spirited appeal on August 8 by Henry IV, so many of the Catho- 
lics deserted his banners that he was forced to abandon the siege 
of Paris and retire to Normandy.” 

Meanwhile the forces of the enemy were mustering against 
him. On August 5 the Duke of Mayenne and the council of the 
League issued a proclamation urging the royalist Catholics to 
unite with them for the defense of their faith.*°° On August 22 
the parlement of Toulouse declared against Henry IV, and on 
September 23 the parlement of Rouen issued a similar edict.*! 
Not until November 21, however, was the old Cardinal of Bour- 
bon recognized as king by a decree of the parlement of Paris, 


7 Journal of the period, B.N., f. fr., MS 4019, fols. 5vo-6. 

2% B.N., f. fr., MS 23299, fols. 1-4vo; MS 4019, fols. 3vo—5vo; F. A. Isambert, Recueil 
général des anciennes lois francgaises (Paris, 1822 ff.), XV, 3-5. 

*® For the king’s address see Mém. de la ligue, IV, 34-37. 

Ibid., pp. 29-32. 4 [bid., pp. 47-48, 93-96. 
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under the title of Charles X.*? He was then a closely guarded 
prisoner in the hands of his nephew, Henry IV.* This delay in 
the proclamation of the “King of the League’”’ is significant evi- 
dence that he was advanced only as a figurehead to conceal the 
real designs of the leaders of the Union.** 

On November 21, Henry IV entered Tours, accompanied by 
the cardinals of Vendéme and Lenoncourt and by his parle- 
ment, composed of magistrates who had escaped from Paris. 
There on the following day he received the ambassador of 
Venice, bearing letters of felicitation from his government. This 
was a notable event, for Venice was the first Catholic power 
to acknowledge the accession of Henry IV, and was to furnish 
consistent support in the struggle for his kingdom. The Vene- 
tians had hastened to extend this recognition before objections 
could be received from Rome. The pope was, indeed, extremely 
annoyed at their precipitation and unsuccessfully endeavored to 
have their action revoked.* 

A great task confronted Henry IV. His right to the throne 
was disputed, not only by the various Guise princes, but also by 
the Duke of Lorraine, by the Duke of Savoy, and by Philip II, 
in the name of his daughter, the Infanta of Spain. Failing the 
crown itself, all these claimants hoped to secure substantial por- 
tions of French territory. Even Elizabeth of England, although 
an ally of Henry IV, cherished designs upon Calais and other 
ports of his kingdom. 

Within the realm anarchy and civil war reigned supreme. Op- 
posed to Henry IV was the League, in which a number of groups 
might be clearly distinguished. One was entirely devoted to 
Philip II. Another supported the claims of the house of Guise. 
A third faction, slightly more patriotic, hoped to reserve the 
crown to a French prince. The great towns, on the other hand, 
formed a republican group, seeking to free themselves from all 


® Tsambert, XV, 10. 38 Lett. miss., III, 28-29. 

* For opinion of Cardinal of Bourbon himself, expressed shortly before his death, to 
a priest, see Caringi, “Sixte-Quint et la ligue: documents inédits,” Revue du monde 
catholique, XVII (1867), 466-67. 

% Nég. diplo., V, 60; Lett. miss., III, 101-3; F. Rocquain, La France et Rome pendant 
les guerres de religion (Paris, 1924), pp. 404-5. 
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control by the central government. All utilized the pretext of 
religion to screen personal and political ambitions. 

Nor could Henry IV think to profit by this dissension, for it 
was paralleled by the division among his own followers. Owing 
to the weakening of the monarchy, a new feudality was forming. 
Many a great lord or powerful provincial governor had dreams 
of a possible autonomy to be secured during this period of chaos. 
Others among the Catholic nobility rendered him only tentative 
adherence, dependent upon his promise to receive instruction in 
the Catholic faith. Even the Huguenots, estranged by Henry’s 
apparent favor to the Catholics, offered but a wavering and re- 
luctant loyalty. In the Politique group lay the real center of 
his power. 

Undoubtedly Henry IV already realized that in his conversion 
and in his absolution by the pope lay the only sure path to uni- 
versal recognition. In the increasingly favorable attitude of 
Sixtus V, at the same time, might be discerned evidence that he, 
too, foresaw and accepted that ultimate solution. 

In September, 1589, Sixtus announced the appointment of 
Cardinal Caetani as papal legate to France. At the pope’s re- 
quest the various cardinals of the Congregation of France pre- 
pared memoirs embodying their suggestions for the instructions 
of the new legate. The survival of several of these, differing 
widely in aim and content, has made the text of the instructions 
finally delivered to Caetani an extremely controversial question. 

According to the memoir which seems most in line with the 
general policy of Sixtus V, the purpose of Caetani’s legation was 
to bring France peace through union under a Catholic king.**® 
That might best be effected by persuading Navarre to recog- 
nize as king his uncle, the Cardinal of Bourbon, with a view to 
becoming his successor. To acquit his conscience Navarre might 
arrange to have points of dogma discussed in his presence. He 


% The arguments advanced by M. de Bouard, “Sixte-Quint, Henri IV et la ligue: 
la légation du Cardinal Caetani en France (1589-1590),” Revue des questions historiques 
(3d series), XX (1932), 59-140, in support of this memoir, which he reprints (pp. 115- 
20), seem on the whole well founded. He is mistaken, however, in believing it hitherto 
unknown and unedited. In reality it has been printed at least three times, by P. M. C. 
Tempesti, Storia della vita e geste di Sisto Quinto (Rome, 1754), II, 235-39; by Caringi 
(in French translation), loc. cit., XVII, 449-53; and in Nég. diplo., V, 649-54. 
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could then admit his error and ask for papal absolution. This 
the pope would grant. Since Navarre’s abjuration in 1572 had 
been extracted by force, it was unjust to consider him relapsed. 
Let the legate point out that abjuration was indeed the only way 
to success. If Navarre remained Protestant, the Catholics 
would desert him. If he sought to be neutral, he would lose the 
support of both factions.*” 

The aim of Sixtus V had always been, and continued to be, 
the preservation of the territorial and political integrity of 
France as a defense against Spanish domination. Caetani, too, 
apparently sincerely desired to achieve the same end. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he lacked the perspective and the diplomatic 
skill of the pope, and failed absolutely to carry out the spirit of 
his policy. Establishing himself immediately in Paris, the cen- 
ter for all that was most radical and violent in the League, Cae- 


tani openly espoused the cause of the Union, giving all the fi-, 


nancial and moral support at his command.** Even the French 
Leaguers were soon disgusted at his partisanship. And as the 
legate’s brother himself admitted, the Politiques said that the 
cardinal had come to perform the obsequies of the Catholic faith 
in France.*° 

Caetani refused to be enlightened on the actual situation by 
Cardinal Gondi in Paris, rejected all overtures from the royalist 
cardinals of Vendéme and Lenoncourt, and forbade the bishops 
of France to attend an assembly requested by the royalists for 
the purpose of offering instruction to the king.” Nor, to the 


7 A second document, used by Hiibner, III, 303-18, by H. de l’Epinois, “La légation 
du Cardinal Caetani en France,” Rev. des ques. hist., XXX (1881), 466, and accepted by 
L. Pastor, History of the popes (London, 1932), XXI, 328-29, and a third one, given by 
C. Manfroni, “La legazione del Cardinale Caetani in Francia (1589-90),” Rivista storica 
italiana, X (1893), 203-6, show no evidence of this favorable attitude toward Navarre. 

38 G. de la Faille, Annales de la ville de Toulouse (Toulouse, 1687-1701), II, 472; 
Isambert, XV, 18; H. de l’Epinois, La ligue et les papes (Paris, 1886), pp. 379, 411. 

% Letter of Jan. 28, 1590, Caringi, loc. cit., XVII, 471. 

 Vendéme to Caetani, Feb. 10, 1590, ibid., XVIII, 67-69; Venddme and Lenon- 
court to Archbishop of Lyons, Feb. 10, pp. 71-72; Lyons’ reply, Feb. 24, pp. 72-73; 
Bishop of Fréjus to Vendéme and Lenoncourt, Feb. 24, pp. 73-74; circular letter of 
Caetani to the bishops of France, Feb., 1590, pp. 74-76; Caetani to Vendéme and Lenon- 
court, Feb. 23, 1590, p. 74. Also N. de Villeroy, Mémoires d’estat (Series I, Vol. XI, 
Nouvelle collection des mémoires, ed. J. F. Michaud and J. J. F. Poujoulat [Paris, 1836- 
39]), pp. 146-47. 
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growing anger and resentment of Sixtus V, did Caetani yield 
to new instructions to accept any opportunity to negotiate with 
the Catholics of the royal party.’ “The legate,” complained 
the pope bitterly, “does everything the Spanish ministers in 
Paris desire, and not what we have ordered.”’*? Only the Spanish 
sentiments of the majority of the cardinals at Rome and their 
support of Caetani prevented his recall. 

Yet the legate’s instructions to his brother, sent to Rome 
early in March, 1590, prove that he acted, not through malicious 
opposition to Sixtus or blind devotion to Philip II, but from a 
mistaken conception of the best way to secure the salvation of 
France.“ Denounced by the royalists as a partisan of Spain, re- 
proached by the zealous Leaguers for delaying an open pronun- 
ciation against Navarre, for restraining, rather than encourag- 
ing, the Parisian preachers, and for failing to secure immediate 
aid from Rome, Caetani indeed found his position difficult.“* At 
the same time his refusal to carry out his instructions only fur- 
ther delayed the eventual solution, the conversion and absolu- 
tion of the king. 

In the meantime the Duke of Luxembourg, envoy of the roy- 
alist Catholics, had written from Venice on December 6, 1589, 
to ask permission and safe conduct to proceed to Rome.“ The 
Marquis of Pisany, formerly ambassador of Henry III, secured 
the intercession of Venice, Tuscany, and other powers favorable 
to Henry IV, in Luxembourg’s behalf. This support, coupled 
with the pope’s own inclinations, prevailed over the bitter op- 
position of the League, Mayenne, and the Spanish ambassador.“ 
Although Luxembourg was promised audience only as a prince, 

“ Montalvo to Gondi, Rome, Oct. 17, 1589, Caringi, loc. cit., XVII, 455; Montalvo 


to the legate, Rome, Feb. 8, 10, 1590, X VIII, 70-71. Niccolini to the grand duke, Rome, 
Jan.—Feb., 1590, Nég. diplo., V, 74-79. 


Nég. diplo., V, 85. 
48 Honoré Caetani to the legate, Rome, May 4, 1590, Caringi, loc. cit., XX, 783. 
 Ibid., XVIII, 77-84. 


* Tbid., p. 82; La Faille, II, 475. 
* Caringi, loc. cit., XVIII, 69. 
" Nég. diplo., V, 70-75; Cayet, I, fols: 361vo-362vo. 
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not as Navarre’s representative, he was accorded many of the 
honors usually reserved for ambassadors of foreign powers.* 

Luxembourg’s skilful diplomacy greatly strengthened the 
pope’s desire for the conversion of Henry IV. Many of the car- 
dinals, too, were favorably impressed. Dismayed at this turn of 
affairs, Olivares, the Spanish ambassador, demanded the im- 
mediate dismissal of Luxembourg and the excommunication of 
the royalists. He even went so far as to say that Philip II would 
have Sixtus deposed by a council, and, if necessary, would make 
open war against him.“ 

Furiously angry with Olivares, the pope was nevertheless in- 
timidated by his threats. He wished to dismiss Olivares and re- 
call Caetani, yet hesitated at a definite rupture with Spain. He 
wavered, asked Luxembourg to leave Rome temporarily, then 
allowed him to return. Niccolini, the Tuscan agent, and the 
Venetians fanned the pope’s indignation against Spain. So suc- 
cessful were they that at the end of March Sixtus consulted the 
cardinals upon a plan for dismissing Olivares and preparing 
armed resistance to Spain. The cardinals, however, urged pru- 
dence and moderation.” 

Advice of Henry IV’s victory at Ivry on March 14, 1590, 
added prestige to his cause in Rome. At the same time the pope 
was incensed by the debates of the Sorbonne on the limitations 
of papal authority, annoyed by the arrival and importunities of 
Caetani’s brother, and displeased at the premature proclama- 
tion by the legate of a monitory decree against the royalists. 
Furthermore, letters of Caetani to Mayenne, of Bernardino de 
Mendoza, Spanish ambassador in France, to Mayenne and Phil- 
ip II, seized by the royalists after the battle of Ivry, were now 
delivered to Sixtus. The criticism of the pope which they con- 
tained added fuel to the smoldering fires of his resentment. He 
was reported to be in communication with La Valette and 
Montmorency, and openly received information from Biron and 
Nevers, all anxious to procure the king’s conversion. The pope 


48 Hiibner, II, 260-71; Lett. miss., ITI, 156-57. 
 Cayet, I, fols. 362vo-364vo; Nég. diplo., V, 80-84, 91. 
89 Tbid., pp. 87-101, 108-16. 
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seemed about to yield to the royalist demands for the recall of 
the legate, whose presence, said Luxembourg, would continue to 
render Henry’s abjuration difficult, if not impossible.*! 

Early in June, unfortunately, the pendulum swung once more 
in the other direction. News came of the death of the old Cardi- 
nal of Bourbon, of the repulse of the royal army before Paris. 
Now Sixtus inclined toward agreement with Spain for military 
intervention in France, telling Luxembourg his legate would 
not be recalled, since he had lost faith in Navarre’s intention to 
become Catholic.®? 

This phase again was only temporary, probably merely an 
effort to gain time. Once more the pope yielded to his irritation 
against Spain. The obnoxious Olivares had been replaced by the 
Duke of Sessa, but Spanish policy remained unchanged. “The 
greater my devotion to the Holy See,” wrote Philip IT, ‘“‘the less 
will I consent to failure in your duty to the church and to God. 
.... At the risk of importuning and displeasing your Holiness, 
I shall insist that you lend your hand to this work.” But Six- 
tus V refused to be any longer intimidated. For the last time he 
transferred his favor to the royalists. 

He received envoys from the Protestant Elector of Saxony, 
sent to express the determination of the German princes to op- 
pose Philip II. Completely disavowing the legate, Sixtus sus- 
pended payments to him, ordered the confinement of his brother 
and the imprisonment of priests preaching in Rome in favor of 
the legate and of the League. To Luxembourg he promised the 
appointment of a legate to Avignon, with whom the royalists 
might treat.™ 

Accounts of the desperate state of Paris, again closely be- 
sieged by Henry IV, added to the confidence of the pope. On 
August 17, 1590, Niccolini reported the approaching dispatch to 

5! Ibid., pp. 102-7, 116-28; Lett. miss., III, 183-84; Caringi, loc. cit., XIX, 510; XX, 
784-87, 796-98. 

52 Caringi, loc. cit., XX, 787-88; Nég. diplo., V, 129-41. 

53 Philip II to Sixtus V, June 12, 1590; Hiibner, ITI, 450. 


54 A letter from the legate’s brother, written after the pope’s death, gives details of 
this period; Caringi, loc. cit., XX, 796-98. See also Nég. diplo., V, 138-39. 
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France of a new legate and of two prelates—one to the Leaguers 
one to the royalists. On August 22, he told of the eloquent in- 
vective of the pope against the Spaniards, whose ambitious 
projects he wished to unveil and flay in a solemn bull. A defi- 
nite break with Spain was close at hand. Informing the pope 
that the Spanish embassy would no more present itself for audi- 
ence, and communicating this step to the Sacred College, Sessa 
prepared to leave Rome.® 

At this critical moment came the sudden death of Sixtus V, 
August 27, 1590, and the consequent indefinite postponement of 
the reconciliation of Henry IV with the papacy. The news, so 
unwelcome to the French royalists, was received with relief in 
Spain and in Paris. The Curé of St. André openly rejoiced that 
God had delivered them from a wicked and Politique pope. If 
he had lived longer, the world would have been surprised to see 
Paris preaching against him.*® 

Caetani left Paris on September 24 to attend the conclave in 
Rome, appointing as vice-legate Philip Sega, Bishop of Piacenza. 
At the same time Luxembourg, realizing the futility of a longer 
stay, withdrew from Rome. 

Spanish intrigue secured the election first of Urban VII, who 
died on the thirteenth day of his pontificate, and then, on De- 
cember 5, 1590, of Gregory XIV, entirely devoted to the inter- 
ests of Spain. 

The pontificate of Gregory XIV was a period of active mili- 
tary intervention of the papacy in France in support of Spain 
and the League. His sole accomplishment was to widen the 
chasm between the Catholics of the League and those of the 
king’s party, between the royalists and the papal see. It was 
the necessity to bridge the gulf thus created which for so long 
delayed the abjuration and later the absolution of the king. 

Disregarding letters from the royalist Catholics and from the 
Duke of Luxembourg, the new pope ordered the publication in 
May, 1591, of two monitory bulls—one to the clergy and one to 
the laity in Navarre’s army—enjoining them on pain of excom- 


55 Nég. diplo., V, 146-49; also Caringi, loc. cit., XX, 796-98. 
56 Journal of the period, B.N., f. fr., MS 4019, fols. 5vo-14vo. 
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munication to abandon the king.’ In reply Henry IV issued a 
proclamation of protest, while decrees of the royalist parle- 
ments of Chalons and Tours bitterly denounced Gregory him- 
self, and declared the papal bulls null, abusive, seditious, dam- 
nable, and contrary to the rights and liberties of the Gallican 
church.® 

The strife between Gallican and Ultramontane principles, vio- 
lently awakened during the legation of Caetani, then cooled by 
the conciliatory attitude of Sixtus V, had indeed once more been 
redoubled by the ill-considered ardor of Gregory XIV. It was 
the Gallican sentiments of the higher clergy and of the members 
of the parlements which gave the support of so many of both 
groups to the cause of Henry IV, indissolubly linked with this 
question. The Gallican liberties even found ardent support 
among certain Protestants, who consistently endeavored to en- 
courage the growing schismatic spirit of the royalist Catholics. 
A few Huguenots, such as Mornay, and certain Catholics, like 
the Archbishop of Bourges, undoubtedly cherished a well-de- 
fined idea of manipulating the separation of the church of 
France from Rome. Eventually the parlement of Tours awaited 
only the king’s authorization to proclaim the establishment in 
France of this independent discipline.“ But Henry IV himself 
was reluctant to proceed to so radical a step. Events at Rome, 
too, intervened to postpone the project. 

On October 15, 1591, occurred the death of Gregory XIV. 
Innocent IX, elected through Spanish influence, in his turn died 

57 Royalist letter, April 6, 1591, B.N., f. fr., MS 4019, fols. 84vo-87vo; Luxembourg’s, 


Ménm. de la ligue, IV, 349-53; bull to the clergy, Rome, May 25, 1591, B.N., f. fr., MS 
23299, fols. xxiv—xxxviii; to the laity, same date, fols. xxxviii—xlx. 


58 Proclamation of Henry IV, July 4, 1591, Isambert, XV, 22-28; decree of parlement 
of ChAlons, June 10, 1591, ibid., p. 21. Of the parlement of Tours, Aug. 5, 1591, Mém. 
de la ligue, IV, 367-69. Counter-decree of the League parlement of Paris, Isambert, 
XV, 82. 


%® Weill, pp. 254-55. For some of the polemic writings on this subject, see Bibl. de 
l’ Arsenal, MS 3738, fols. 117-21vo, and MS 4650, fols. 47-60; B.N.., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 
1-6vo; Mém. de la ligue, IV, 374-83, 384-616; V, 718-55, 756-74. 
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on December 30. On January 30, 1592, the Cardinal Aldo- 
brandini became Pope Clement VIII. 

At his accession Clement VIII found the papacy actively en- 
gaged in the struggle against Henry IV. Papal troops were in 
French territory, and papal revenues were furnishing financial 
support to the League. Nor did the pope immediately alter this 
policy. To the Duke of Parma and to the Duke of Mayenne he 
promised further aid. He urged Mayenne and the League to 
proceed to the election of a Catholic king. As his legate he ap- 
pointed the Cardinal of Piacenza, formerly named vice-legate 
by Cardinal Caetani, and favorable to Spain.*! 

At the same time Clement displayed no blind devotion to 
Spanish interests. Soon the papal troops in France were re- 
duced to a purely nominal force. As early as the end of March, 
1592, Du Plessis-Mornay, the Protestant adviser of Henry IV, 
reported rumors of the pope’s desire for peace. From one-half to 
three-fourths of the cardinals were also said to favor that policy. 
Again on July 2 Mornay remarked the changing attitude of 
Rome, “‘where it seems that we have a pope who is not Spanish, 
governed by cardinals in the same humor.’ 

The accession of Clement VIII thus inaugurated a period 
much more auspicious for Henry IV and his followers. Yet the 
final aim of reconciliation with Rome was not immediately to be 
achieved. Upon events in France would largely depend the de- 
cision of the sovereign pontiff, as well as the ultimate course of 
Henry IV himself. But there the ever more openly acknowl- 
edged designs of Philip II were hastening the approach of the 
crisis. 


An understanding of the réle of Philip IT in the affairs of his 
neighbors is possible only through recognition of the fact that in 
this case at least his motives were dominantly political, rather 
than religious, in character. Even greater than his hope for the 
extermination of heresy was his determination either to ruin or 


* Nég. diplo., V, 157; Clement VIII to Nemours, Rome, Feb. 15, 1592, Isambert, 
XV, 37; commission of Piacenza, Rome, April 15, 1592, B.N., f. fr., MS 4019, fols. 192- 
96vo. 
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to dominate France. Far from desiring the triumph of the 
Catholic party in France, he had during most of the reign of 
Henry III sought only to play one faction against another, to 
maintain civil discord, and so to prevent the rise of a united 
French nation inimical to Spain. In pursuit of this aim Philip 
had not scrupled to aid Montmorency, leader of the Politiques 
and an ally of the Huguenots.® He had even at one time offered 
to subsidize Navarre himself, payment to be dependent on con- 
tinuation of hostilities between the Protestants and the crown.™ 
The house of Guise, however, had eventually proved his best in- 
strument for disturbing the peace of France. 

A voluminous correspondence still exists to attest the inti- 
mate relations maintained since 1584 between the Catholic 
king and the house of Guise.® With men and money, with in- 
fluence and advice, Philip had constantly aided the chieftains of 
the League, who in turn had ceded to him complete control of 
their own acts and policies. Not until the personal ambitions of 
Mayenne should conflict with the designs of Spain was there to 
be a break in this accord. 

Prior to 1589 the King of Spain had consistently denied any 
ulterior motives in his intervention in France. And even after 
the death of Henry ITI, although Philip no longer sought to con- 
ceal his activity in French affairs, he still endeavored to main- 
tain his pretense of disinterested zeal for the Catholic faith. 
Yet by 1590 Mendoza, endeavoring to win the support of Vil- 
leroy, had disclosed the real designs of Spain. Villeroy, one of 
the French Leaguers who desired only the accession of a Catho- 
lic king, being willing to accept Navarre if converted, and defi- 
nitely opposing foreign control, was scandalized at Philip’s evi- 
dent intention to absorb France into his own dominions. To 

63 Nég. diplo., IV, 496, 604, 669; Cal. st. ps., for., XIX, 276; Calendar of state papers, 
Venetian (London, 1864 ff.), VIII, 181-82, 205, 264. 

* Cal. st. ps., Venet., VIII, 270; D’Aubigné, VI, 286-88; M. de Béthune, Duke of 
Sully, Memoirs (London, 1756), I, 70-71; Mme C. A. de Mornay, Mémoires (Soc. de 
Vhist. de France (Paris, 1868-69]), I, 141-43. 

5 Simancas papers, K series, Archives Nationales in Paris. Many are printed as 
appendixes by De Croze, I, 329-417; II, 277-419. 

%6 See declaration of Philip II, Madrid, March 8, 1590, Mém. de la ligue, IV, 206-8. 
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declare him protector of the realm, as the Spanish agents de- 
manded, to give him power of appointment to the principal 
charges, secular and ecclesiastical, would reduce France to the 
rank of Naples and Sicily, a Spanish dependency governed by 
a Spanish viceroy.” 

Unexpected aid came to the French nationalists from the 
declaration of Caetani on his arrival at Paris in 1590 that this 
was no time for Philip to set a price on his assistance to the 
Catholic cause. Mayenne, too, inspired by his own secret am- 
bitions, imposed a passive resistance to Spanish importunities. 

Philip, nevertheless, continued to employ all resources at his 
command to establish his supremacy in France. Intrigue and 
gold were not his only weapons. His soldiers entered Languedoc 
to aid the League commander Joyeuse against Montmorency.” 
Spanish troops were massed in Brittany, which Philip hoped to 
claim for his daughter in default of a successful acquisition of the 
crown itself.”° And in the Netherlands hovered the brilliant 
Duke of Parma and his veteran troops—a constant threat to the 
royalists and an ever present support to Spanish claims. 

At the same time Philip’s agents entered into separate in- 
trigues with the towns of the League, encouraging a popular 
movement toward municipal independence.’ Such a spirit, 
subtly nourished by the Spaniards, led to the violent outbursts 
in Paris in November, 1591. Revolutionary madness seized 
upon the city. A general slaughter of the Politiques and other 
moderates was openly discussed. Finally Brisson, president of 
the parlement, and several of the councilors of that court were 
put to death by the frantic mob. 

®7 Villeroy, pp. 140-41, 146, 223-34. See also the Anti-espagnol, printed in Mém. 
de la ligue, IV, 211-34. 

68 Caringi, loc. cit., XVIII, 76-84. 


® Montmorency to Henry IV, Aug. 18-Oct. 17, 1590, B.N., f. Dupuy, MS 61, fols. 
145, 147, 151, 161, 187. Also minutes of the estates of Languedoc, Nov. 26, 1591, and 
Oct. 3, 1592, Arch. de la Haute-Garonne, MS C.2288, fols. 75, 120. 
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For once Mayenne cast aside his habitual lethargy and has- 
tened to Paris. Refusing to heed the protests of Ibarra that 
thus to punish men truly Catholic was to strengthen the heretics 
and Politiques, Mayenne put down the disorders with a heavy 
hand. Four leaders of the sixteen quarters were hanged by his 
orders, while his proclamation banning any future assemblies 
such as that of the Sixteen definitely ended the power of the 
revolutionary government.”? 

Primarily interested in his own ambitions, Mayenne was in- 
deed already alarmed at the growing oppressiveness of the Span- 
ish proposals. For at last Philip II had abandoned his pretended 
altruism and boldly advanced the claims of his daughter to the 
crown of France. Her mother had been the eldest sister of 
Henry III. Philip demanded the abrogation of the Salic law in 
her favor. Through a refusal to hasten the relief of Rouen he 
hoped to force acceptance of his terms.” 

In the negotiations during January, 1592, the principal agents 
for Spain were the Duke of Parma, Diego de Ibarra, and Juan 
Bautista de Tassis. Jéannin and La Chastre, sometimes Ma- 
yenne himself, treated in behalf of the League. Jéannin thought 
it might be possible to break the Salic law provided the infanta 
should within a year marry in accordance with the choice of the 
French nobles. The Spaniards, on the other hand, knew that 
Philip intended her to marry her cousin, the Archduke Ernest 
of Austria.” 

_ Little was accomplished by the meetings. The Spanish en- 
voys were handicapped by lack of formal commission from 
Philip to offer specific terms. Furthermore, Mayenne, by this 
time realizing that Philip would never accept him as king of 
France, or as husband for the infanta if chosen queen, procras- 
tinated and evaded, refusing to be pinned down to an absolute 
agreement. Without the advice of the estates-general, he in- 

72 Parma to Philip II, Dec. 18, 1591, Mornay, V, 110-21; Mayenne’s proclamation, 
Mém. de la ligue, V, 72-75; Arch. cur., XIII, 319-35. 

78 Tbarra to Philip I, Jan. 14, 1592, Mém. de la ligue, V, 58-61. 


™ Parma to Philip II, Jan., 1592, Mornay, V, 187-47; Ibarra to Philip, Jan. 12 and 
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sisted, he could do no more. At the same time the Spaniards 
were sure that he purposely delayed such an assembly.” 

General dissatisfaction, in fact, pervaded the whole Spanish- 
League faction. The League chieftains were alienated by Phil- 
ip’s disregard of their pretensions, by his failure to satisfy their 
demands. They were weary of the insolent attitude of his en- 
voys, and especially of the chill arrogance of the Duke of Parma. 
To request audience with him and to wait upon his pleasure 
proved a constant humiliation to the pride of the French nobles, 
accustomed to speak at will with their king himself. 

Even among the Spaniards there was lack of harmony. Diego 
de Ibarra pressed for action. He wished to occupy the French 
towns and introduce Spanish garrisons. Bernardino de Tassis, 
of a more prudent nature, urged a Fabian policy against Na- 
varre and a gradual relegation of League forces to the extrem- 
ities of the realm.” 

As for the leaders of the League, each was suspicious of the 
others. Mayenne was jealous of his nephew, the young Duke of 
Guise. Mercoeur served his own interests in Brittany. Nemours 
secretly yearned for the crown. 

Unfortunately for the royal cause the same disunion and dis- 
trust prevailed among the followers of Henry IV. The royalist 
Catholics blamed the king for his obstinacy, and sought private 
truces. His allies aided him grudgingly; yet all, especially Eng- 
land, opposed peace. Spain did much more for the ruin of 
France, declared Mornay, than the king’s friends did for its 
preservation.” 

According to Sully, by 1592 Henry was in constant dread of 
the desertion of all the Catholics in his army. Most of his troops, 
‘Protestants, Catholics, and foreigners, served him without af- 
fection, often unwillingly, and perhaps wished more than they 

% [barra to Philip II, Sept. 7, 1591, B.N., f. fr., MS 4019, fols. 120-25; Piacenza to 
Parma (1592), fols. 242-43vo. Parma to Philip, Jan. 17, 1592, Mém. de la ligue, V, 63- 
70; Ibarra to Philip, Jan. 12, 14, 18, tbid., pp. 50-63. 

7 Mornay, V, 216-17, 394-96; Sully, I, 217-20; Matteucci’s report, cited by L’Epi- 
nois, La ligue et les papes, pp. 533-46. 
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feared that he might suffer some considerable loss.’’ The Catho- 
lics constantly urged the abjuration of the king, while the Prot- 
estants opposed it above everything and sought to strengthen 
their own position against such an eventuality.” 

Further complications were provided by the growth of a third 
party within the ranks of the royalist Catholics. If Navarre re- 
mained Protestant, this faction aimed to secure the crown for 
some Catholic member of the house of Bourbon. The leader of 
this group was Henry’s cousin, Charles of Bourbon, Cardinal of 
Vendéme, now, since the death of his uncle, the phantom king 
of the League, known as the Cardinal of Bourbon. Although 
Bourbon had at first supported Henry IV, his ambition had 
eventually prevailed over his loyalty, leading him to seek the 
favor of Rome and to negotiate with the League.” 

Confronted by this threatened disintegration of the royal 
party, Henry IV was forced nearer and nearer to abjuration as 
the only possible expedient. The events of the winter and spring 
of 1592-93 were to render this act increasingly inevitable. 

Even before the death of Henry ITI, Paris had established an 
independent and revolutionary government. Most of the large 
cities adhering to the League had subsequently constituted simi- 
lar governing bodies allied with that of Paris. Mayenne had 
been named lieutenant-general of the realm, awaiting the meeting 
of the estates-general. Fearing that in the presence of a national 
assembly his own powers would disappear, Mayenne, after sum- 
moning the estates for February, 1590, had adjourned the meet- 
ing to January, 1591, and then indefinitely postponed it. Fi- 
nally the Spanish agents threatened to discontinue all aid to the 
League unless Mayenne issued another call for deputies to the 
estates. 

Events in Paris, too, rendered such a convocation increasingly 
imperative. There the Catholic bourgeoisie, always royalist at 
heart, had been more and more won to Politique principles. 


78 Sully, I, 180-81, 199-203. 

7 See a memoir, “Du Tiers party,” sent in 1591 to Philip II, De Croze, II, 210-11; 
also Sully, I, 221-22; De Thou, XI, 347-51; XII, 277-78; D’Aubigné, VIII, 331-33; 
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They were tired of war and starvation, for even when not ac- 
tively besieging the city, Henry IV had seriously curtailed its 
food supply. Vague rumors of the approaching conversion of 
the king encouraged the growing desire for peace. All through 
October, 1592, the citizens passed resolutions requesting Ma- 
yenne to call upon Henry to become Catholic, and to make peace 
with him. Vainly the legate, the preachers, the Sorbonne, and 
Mayenne himself sought to stem the popular tide. Finally the 
parlement on November 1 and the Sorbonne on November 6 
declared impious and seditious all propositions to treat with 
Navarre.® And at last, in December, Mayenne announced the 
convocation of the estates-general in Paris, for January 17, 
1593.°! 

In Mayenne’s declaration, protesting the insincerity of Na- 
varre and calling for the union of the royalist Catholics with the 
League, there was no direct mention of the election of a king. 
All understood, however, that that was the main question to be 
presented. 

Only from forty-five to fifty delegates were present at the 
opening of the estates on January 26, 1593. Since it was obvi- 
ously ridiculous to proceed with this scant fraction of the usual 
representation, the assembly was adjourned until February. 
New letters from Mayenne increased the number to one hundred 
and eighteen.*? 

On January 29, meanwhile, Henry IV had published at Char- 
tres a reply to Mayenne’s proclamation, reasserting his own de- 
sire for instruction, and protesting against the action of the 
League in preventing the reception of his latest envoys, the 
Marquis of Pisany and the Cardinal of Gondi, by Clement 
VIII.** Two days prior to the king’s declaration the royalist 
Catholics had also dispatched to Mayenne an answer in which 
they requested a conference between their own deputies and 


* Picot, III, 218-19; L’Epinois, La ligue et les papes, pp. 572-79. 

81 Mém. de la ligue, V, 266-77. 

82 Isambert, XV, 44-54. Picot, III, 221-22, gives the normal attendance as never 
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83 Mém. de la ligue, V, 278-87; also in A. Fontanon, Les edicts et ordonnances des rois 
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those of the League, to seek a basis for the lasting tranquillity 
of France. 

This proposal was an admirable stroke of diplomacy. Such a 
conference was bound to destroy the authority of the estates 
themselves, rendering their debates of only secondary impor- 
tance. 

Probably in an effort to hasten Spanish concessions to his own 
demands, Mayenne communicated the royalist proposition to 
the estates. After long debates the three orders separately de- 
cided, on February 25, to accept the proposal.* Stipulating that 
only Catholics should participate in the conferences, and that 
only means for the preservation of the faith and of the state 
should be considered, the legate reluctantly gave his approval. 
The reply was finally dispatched early in March. Quick to 
recognize the danger to Spanish designs, the Duke of Feria, 
Philip’s envoy to the estates, hastened to Paris, arriving just too 
late to interfere. 

Mayenne, too, had been absent from Paris during the discus- 
sions, engaged in personal negotiations with Feria. In exchange 
for his influence in favor of the infanta, Mayenne had secured 
the Spanish pledge to award him the duchy of Burgundy as 
hereditary government and in all but ultimate sovereignty. He 
was also to be governor of Normandy, under the usual regula- 
tions, to remain lieutenant-general of the realm for life, to re- 
ceive the payment of all his debts and additional substantial 
monetary settlements and revenues.” 

Philip, indeed, was staking everything upon this last attempt 
against French independence. The recent death of Parma had 
eliminated a plan to have the duke enter Paris to overawe the 
estates. But Spanish intrigues were everywhere, and Spanish 
money was spent like water to buy the favor of the delegates. 
Bribery and corruption reigned supreme. Considering the ante- 

% Tsambert, XV, 55-58; Mém. de la ligue, V, 288-91; Procés-verbauzr des états générauxr 
de 1593 (Doc. inédits (Paris, 1842]), pp. 40-42. 

% Etats gén. de 1593, pp. 57-59, 383-88, 570. 


% Ibid., pp. 73-76, reply of Mayenne and the estates. 
87 For these documents see De Croze, II, 410-15. 
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cedents and environment of the estates-general of the League, 
the result was remarkably favorable to the best interests of 
France. The wonder is not that so little was accomplished, but 
rather that so little harm was done by it. 

On April 2 Feria was formally received by the estates and de- 
livered a long address recounting his master’s services to France. 
He urged them to proceed to the election of a Catholic ruler. 
Nicolas de Pellevé, Archbishop of Rheims, replied for the depu- 
ties, pronouncing a fervent eulogy of Philip IT. 

Even while Feria was speaking, the delegates learned of the 
receipt of the royalist reply. When all outsiders had withdrawn, 
the deputies, instead of discussing Feria’s speech, voted to con- 
sider the letters from the royalist Catholics.** Nothing could 
have displayed more clearly the trend from Spain to Navarre. 
The reply of the assembly was most conciliatory, even the title 
of “estates-general” being suppressed to avoid offense to the 
royalists, who denied the legitimacy of this convocation.” 

Among those chosen as deputies by the royalists were Renaud 
de Beaune, Archbishop of Bourges, Belliévre, De Thou, Schom- 
berg, and Revel—most of them officers of Henry IV or members 
of his council. In the selection of the representatives of the 
estates the moderates won a sweeping victory. Pierre d’Epinac, 
Archbishop of Lyons, was the principal delegate from the clergy. 
The nobility—very slightly represented in the estates of 1593, 
since most of them were in the army of Henry IV—chose men 
noted for moderation. Among those designated by the third 
estate were the president, Le Maistre, and Etienne Bernard. 
Mayenne sent in his name the Admiral de Villars, Count de 
Belin, Jéannin, and Villeroy. On the whole, those commissioned 
by the Leaguers represented Catholic nationalism, by that time 
the dominant opinion in France.*! The gold and intrigues of 
Spain, the protests of the Sixteen and of the Parisian preachers, 
could no longer halt the progress of moderation. 


88 Etats gén. de 1593, pp. 110-15, 118-20, 124-42. 

% Tbid., p. 115. 

Thid., p. 392. 

* Picot, III, 229-31; Cayet, II, Bk. V, fols. 140, 146. 
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The conference opened on April 29, 1593, at Suresnes.*? It 
was conducted largely as a series of debates in which the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, for the royalists, upheld the principle of 
legitimacy and the rights of Henry IV to the crown by virtue of 


. the Salic law, while the Archbishop of Lyons, speaking for the 
Leaguers, maintained the doctrine that the king of France must 
be Catholic. The crisis of the conference came on May 17, when 


Bourges announced the king’s decision to convoke an assembly 
of Catholic prelates to instruct him in preparation for his con- 
version. In pursuit of his intention the king offered a general 
truce of two or three months.** 

In the final meetings at La Roquette on June 5 and at La Vil- 
lette on June 11 the envoys of the League insisted that the 
king’s conversion could be recognized only when approved by 
the pope. The royalists, on the contrary, claimed that since 
Clement VIII, owing to the influence of Spain, was not a free 
agent, the clergy of France might accept the abjuration. Writ- 
ten declarations to that effect were exchanged; and a final letter 
from the royalists, dated June 23, summoned all true French- 
men to rally to the banner of their rightful sovereign for the de- 
fense of the realm against the foreigner.” 

Meanwhile the Spanish agents, realizing only too well that 
further delay would be fatal to their plans, spared no effort to 
secure an election before the abjuration of Henry IV could take 
place. On May 28 they definitely announced Philip’s desire that 
his daughter should be elected queen of France. On the follow- 
ing day Feria developed the Spanish propositions to the estates. 
The Spanish legist, Inigo de Mendoza, then endeavored to prove 
that the Salic law was not a fundamental law of the realm and 
might therefore be abrogated in favor of the infanta.® 

% For details of the conferences, see Cayet, II, Bk. V, fols. 189vo-200; Isambert, 
XV, 58-67; De Thou, XI, 719-71; P. Richard, La papauté et la ligue frangaise (Paris, 
1901), pp. 487-98. 


% Cayet, II, Bk. IV, fols. 174vo-176vo; Mornay, V, 413-14; Lett. miss., III, 768- 
71. 


% Mém. de la ligue, V, 362-76; Isambert, XV, 67-70; Cayet, II, Bk. IV, fols. 176vo- 
77vo, 182-83, 187-99vo, 207-12vo. 
% Btats gén. de 1593, pp. 210-22, 242-43, 704-25. 
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The ensuing debates were disturbed by reports from the con- 
ference of Suresnes. Sentiment in favor of accepting the truce 
grew ever stronger, in spite of the legate’s declaration that he 
would withdraw from Paris if either peace or truce with the 
heretic were considered. 

Even their most lavish expenditures failing to buy them suffi- 
cient votes, the Spaniards now amended their proposals to urge 
the election of the Archduke Ernest, brother of the emperor. 
Philip would marry his daughter to the archduke, and would 
give him the support already promised to the infanta. 

On June 20 the estates met to vote on the Spanish demands. 
Feria sent envoys to urge a favorable decision. Mayenne, how- 
ever, maintained that the assembly should insist on the right to 
select a French prince to marry the infanta. The clergy agreed 
without reservation to this plan. The nobility rejected the arch- 
duke, without pronouncing further. In the third estate a schism 
occurred. Protesting that their powers were insufficient to pro- 
ceed to an election, the delegates from the Ile-de-France with- 
drew from the assembly.” 

In spite of this demonstration, the estates on the following 
days received and debated the third offer of the Spanish envoys, 
who now in desperation were willing to agree to the Duke of 
Guise as husband and consort of the infanta.** Had this solu- 
tion been advanced a few months earlier it might have been ac- 
ceptable to the assembly. But it was now too late. The general 
sentiment had become too strongly anti-Spanish. Moreover, 
Mayenne, hitherto tacitly acquiescent, was roused by jealousy 
of his nephew to secret opposition. It remained, however, to the 
parlement of Paris definitely to extricate the realm from this 
dangerous crisis. 

All of the opposition to Spain, all of the French and Politique 
sentiments, had become concentrated in that body. Its session 
of June 28 opened in an atmosphere tense and unquiet. By an 

% Tbid., pp. 252-54. 


% Ibid., pp. 525-26, 632-33, 280-85, respectively, for June 20 sessions of clergy, 
nobility, and third estate. 
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eloquent address Du Vair, who had led the objection in the 
third estate, stirred the patriotism of his colleagues. His project 
calling upon them to defend the Salic law and to protect France 
against destruction was read, amended, and adopted by accla- 
mation. The high court of parlement declared null and void any 
act leading to the election of a foreign prince or princess. The 
Salic law was proclaimed a fundamental and inviolable law of 
the realm, on no account to be abrogated or set aside.” 

The importance of this decree can scarcely be overempha- 
sized. ‘To Spanish designs it was indeed a death blow, excluding 
at once Philip II, the infanta, the Archduke Ernest, the princes 
of Savoy and those of Lorraine and Guise. The only serious 
claimants to the crown remaining were of the house of Bourbon. 
And of these Henry IV was first in the line of succession. Once 
admitted into the fold of the Catholic church, he alone would 
profit by the patriotic declaration of the parlement of Paris. 

To Henry IV, indeed, abjuration was now inevitable. It con- 
stituted the only sure path to the throne, the only certain way 
to peace and safety for France. War had failed to secure these 
aims. The estates of the League had been on the verge of pro- 
ceeding to the election of a king, of resigning into the hands of 
Philip II of Spain the destinies of the nation. The Catholic allies 
of Henry IV continuously besought his conversion. Further re- 
fusal would, in all probability, mean the desertion of the royalist 
Catholics and the formation of a third party. The Huguenots 
were no longer powerful enough to win the throne for him alone, 
or to be dangerous if he became Catholic.!” Sully, his Protestant 
adviser, counseled the king to abjure.! Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
first in his affections, added her voice to the growing chorus.!” 

%® Decrees in favor of the Salic law, June 28, 1593, B.N.., f. fr., MS 4019, fols. 14vo- 
l5vo, 244vo-45vo; Isambert, XV, 71; Mém. de la ligue, V, 377-80. See also Etats 
gén. de 1593, pp. 736-50. 

100 The royalist Catholics and the king tried to reassure the Huguenots. See Mornay, 
V, 416-17; Henry IV to La Rochelle, July 25, 1593, B.N., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 12-13, 
and to certain Protestant gentlemen, fols. 13-14; Lett. miss., III, 823-25. 

11 Sully, I, 226-36. 

102 Hoping, it was claimed, for the king’s subsequent divorce by the pope, and Hen- 
ry’s marriage to herself; D’Aubigné, VIII, 341. 
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Inherently but little concerned with the intricate distinctions 
of religious dogma, Henry’s own inclination had for many years 
been to yield to the desires of the majority of his subjects, al- 
ways provided that such alteration involved no loss of personal 
dignity or royal prestige. Even certain Protestant ministers had 
admitted that the king could find salvation in the Catholic 
faith.!° In that case Catholicism seemed to him the surer choice, 
since Catholics did not concede the contrary possibility. The 
die was cast. On July 23 Henry wrote to Gabrielle, “On Sunday 
I shall take the perilous leap!’’!4 

On July 22 Henry IV came from Nantes to St. Denis, where 
the next two days were occupied with instruction from four 
bishops, to supplement that already received from various the- 
ologians. After much discussion the assembled clergy agreed 
that the French bishops might accept the abjuration, without 
awaiting authorization from Rome. The necessity of the times, 
the perils to which the king was exposed by the hazards of war, 
and the importance of his reunion with the church were held to 
justify this decision.1% Finally the Archbishop of Bourges, Pri- 
mate of Aquitaine and Grand Almoner of France, was selected 
to officiate at the conversion. On July 24 the king declared his 
complete satisfaction on all disputed points of dogma, and ex- 
pressed his desire to be received into the Catholic church. 

And so, on Sunday, July 25, 1593, the bells of St. Denis pro- 
claimed to a waiting world that the heretic Prince of Navarre 
had at last become the Most Christian King of France. The 
first great step on the road to the regeneration of France and the 
re-creation of the absolute monarchy had been taken. Absolu- 
tion from Rome must inevitably follow the king’s renunciation 


and crown his success. 
Apatir G. WILLIAMS 
Hanover, New HampsHIRE 


10 Thid., pp. 333-35. 
104 Lett. miss., III, 821. 
106 B.N., f. fr., MS 4016, fols. 19-26; MS 23299, fols. 40-45vo. 


MOSER AND THE RISE OF NATIONAL 
THOUGHT IN GERMANY 


Aen the Thirty Years’ War national feeling had 


sunk to a nadir in Germany. It was not until the second 

half of the eighteenth century that it was in a degree 
re-awakened. The appearance in 1773 of the anonymously 
printed brochure entitled Von deutscher Art und Kunst may be 
regarded as the manifesto of a revival of national thought in 
Germany. It contained essays by three writers, one of whom 
was Johann Gottfried Herder, publisher of the pamphlet, who 
contributed two essays. In the first he celebrated the merits of 
folk literature and urged the collection of German folk poetry. 
The second sang the praises of Shakespeare and prophesied the 
advent of a German Shakespeare. Goethe, writing on Gothic 
architecture, hailed it as at once the glory and the peculiar ex- 
pression of the Germanic spirit. It was the first defense in Ger- 
man literature of Gothic architecture which had hitherto been 
regarded as barbarian. The concluding essay by Justus Méser 
pictured the German past as the golden age of German national 
life, advocating its rediscovery and perpetuation in the future. 
Each of these men was, in a sense, contending for the individual- 
ity of the German people. All three, by touching springs which 
set in motion vital forces, were important factors in the rise of 
national thought in Germany. Although Goethe, after com- 
pleting his Gétz von Berlichingen, was to desert the national 
colors for the standard of classicism, Herder and Moser re- 
mained faithful to the cause. 

Of the three the work of Justus Moser is the least known. He 
was born on December 4, 1720, in Osnabriick, and died there on 
January 8, 1794.! By birth and education he was a member of 

1 For further biographical details see Friedrich Nicolai, Leben Justus Mésers (Berlin, 
1797), reprinted in Méser’s Sémmtliche Werke, ed. B. Abeken (10 vols.; Berlin, 1842-43), 


Vol. X; and F. Kreyssig, Justus Méser (Berlin, 1857). Hereafter references to Abeken’s 
edition of Méser’s writings will be cited by volume and page. 
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that middle class from which came virtually all the great fig- 
ures in the intellectual life of eighteenth-century Germany. 
After studying law at Jena and Géttingen, Méser returned to 
Osnabriick to take up the practice of law and soon became a 
person of importance and influence. In 1747 he was made state 
attorney; from 1762 to 1768 he was chief justice of the criminal 
court in Osnabriick and in 1768 became privy councilor of jus- 
tice. Méser’s mind was encyclopedic after the best fashion of 
the eighteenth century. His interests were those of lawyer, 
statesman, administrator, economist, historian, dramatist, poet, 
and journalist. 

Miser’s Germany was the Germany of Frederick the Great. 
It was an agglomeration of petty duchies, principalities, bishop- 
rics, and other small states. Instead of uniting the German 
people in a common effort against the foreigner, the Thirty 
Years’ War had completed the division begun by the Reforma- 
tion and continued by the Counter-Reformation. By the end 
of the seventeenth century Germany had sunk to the lowest 
level of political misery, and the sentiment of common national- 
ity had almost disappeared. A situation described in Nicolai’s 
Sebaldus Nothanker, published in 1773, may be taken as charac- 
teristic of the time. When Wilhelmine, excited by Thomas 
Abbt’s Tod fiirs Vaterland, begs her husband to preach a sermon 
on the same topic, he replies by asking where, in a Germany 
divided into so many small parts and contending factions, this 
fatherland is to be found. Cosmopolitanism was, in fact, the 
credo of the intellectual classes. Believing that national patriot- 
ism limits the freedom of the mind, they regarded cosmopolitan- 
ism as the expression of a higher culture. In all of Gellert’s 
Moralische Vorlesungen, for example, there is not one word re- 
garding duties to the nation or nationality. As for the ordinary 
citizen, his interests did not go far beyond the boundaries of the 
small state in which he lived. His very habits and memories 
were particularistic. Furthermore, the Holy Roman Empire, 
which loosely held the states together, was hardly more than a 
name. The imperial diet, held at Regensburg, was a verbal tilt- 
ing-ground for the numerous ambassadors rather than the com- 
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mon council chamber of a united German people. Not inaptly 
did Frederick the Great compare the envoys engaged in endless 
bickerings over the vainest formalities with dogs baying the 
moon. Without prestige at home or abroad, the empire was 
tottering to its fall. Méser indicates how low the empire had 
fallen in the popular estimation when he says, ““There is among 
us no Curtius who will cast himself into the abyss for the pres- 
ervation of the Holy Roman Empire.’ The very idea of a 
united fatherland had yet to be created. 

Miser’s eyes were opened to the deplorable condition in Ger- 
many during a sojourn in 1763 of about nine months in England, 
necessitated by the political situation in Osnabriick. This little 
state, where Catholics and Protestants stood on an equal foot- 
ing, as decreed by the Treaty of Westphalia, was governed 
alternately by a Catholic bishop, chosen by the chapter in 
Osnabriick, and by a member of the Protestant House of 
Brunswick. When the Catholic ruler of Osnabriick, Bishop 
Clemens August of Bavaria, had died in 1761, the Protes- 
tants, in order to ensure a long reign for themselves, had 
chosen Frederick of York, the seven-month-old son of George 
III, sovereign head of the little principality. Naturally, a le- 
gal adviser or prime minister was necessary, and Méser was 
appointed to fill this position; without his consent, nothing 
could be done. Until 1783 he was therefore virtual ruler in 
Osnabriick. Obliged to go to England in 1763 to consult with 
George III regarding the government of Osnabriick, Méser 
made use of the opportunity to study English conditions. There 
he came into contact with ideas much more advanced than those 
which Germany had produced. Problems of government, poli- 
tics, industry, trade, literature, and drama occupied his atten- 
tion; it was a period, for him, of the most fruitful study and 
observation. 

Upon his return home Miser took up the cudgels in behalf of 
national improvement. England was the great exemplar he con- 


* Uber die deutsche Sprache und Literatur, ed. C. Schiiddekopf (Berlin, 1902), p. 7; 
Friedrich Nicolai, Sebaldus Nothanker (4th ed.; Berlin, 1799), 1, 33-35; Ernst Brandes, 
Betrachtungen iiber den Zeitgeist in Deutschland (Hanover, 1808), p. 16; K. Biedermann, 
Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1867), Vol. I, Part T. 
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tantly held up before his people whom he persisted in regarding 
as a nationality in spite of their political division. The lack of 
national sentiment and national interest in Germany seemed to 
him a great evil, and to create a national consciousness in the 
German people, to rouse them to national self-development and 
national self-expression, became the great object of his life. In 
this spirit he conceived his two principal writings which set his 
ideas before his countrymen. The first of these was the Patriot- 
ische Phantasien, a miscellany of articles which in the course of 
a decade had appeared in the Osnabriickische Intelligenzblitter 
and which were later collected by Méser’s daughter, Frau von 
Voigt, and republished in several volumes. Although Méser 
wrote in the first instance for the people of Osnabriick, he took 
a definite national stand. The essays are invaluable for the pic- 
ture they paint of conditions in Germany about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. They depict the state of agriculture, 
industry, and commerce, and afford an insight into the political 
and social organization of Germany. In a masterful style which 
for keenness, wit, clarity, and movement but few German writ- 
ers have equaled, he told his countrymen in unmistakable lan- 
guage about those conditions in Germany which he thought in 
need of reform. In the second of his works, Osnabriickische 
Geschichte, Moser wrote a history of his native state. Through- 
out, his point of view was national, Osnabriick being regarded 
as part and parcel of Germany; in fact, the whole of Germany 
forms the background of his account. The Patriotische Phan- 
tasien was first published in 1774, appearing in new editions in 
1778, 1804, and 1820; since that time it has gone through nu- 
merous editions. The Osnabriickische Geschichte which was first 
published in 1768 appeared in more extensive form in 1780, and 
has been republished frequently since that time. 

The active part of Mdéser’s life falls at the time when the 
ideas of the Aufklérung dominated the intellectual life of Ger- 
many. The basic factor in its Weltanschauung was the individ- 
ual, mankind as a whole being regarded merely as an aggrega- 
tion of individuals, with the individual free of all obligations 
except those he saw fit to impose on himself. In the words of 
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Herder, “It has become customary to consider each individual 
being as an isolated unit.’ The classic expression of this idea 
is found in the philosophy of Leibniz. According to him, the 
monad is the controlling factor in each individual, and makes of 
him an independent, self-sufficient microcosm. Also such writ- 
ers as Rousseau and Lessing saw the way to the perfection and 
happiness of mankind in the cultivation of the innate abilities 
of each individual person. This concentration upon the im- 
portance of the individual naturally caused the importance of 
the group to assume a subordinate place.‘ 

As a counterpoise to the antigregarious individualism of the 
Aufklérung, Moser preached national solidarity. The Volk was 
to him the necessary complement of the individual. Individual 
effort he believed doomed to failure. Vigorously denouncing 
Rousseau’s antisocial ideal of the individual, he wrote, “The 
individual is a miserable creature in comparison with the larger 
societies.”> The German people, he said in effect, must seek 
their salvation as a group. They must become conscious of their 
mutual spiritual interdependence and learn the lesson of their 
own inherent unity. In emphatic language he scored the in- 
difference to national problems which had pervaded all classes.’ 
“Tt is known,” he wrote, “that the German people are usually 
reproached with the statement that it is their national character 
not to have any.’’® “One neighbor concerns himself about the 
affairs of the other only in so far as his curiosity demands.’ 

_ We cannot even agree [he stated] upon national curses or invectives; every 
province curses and scolds differently or connects other ideas with the curse or 
word. A curse in Paris is understood in its full meaning not only in France, 
but also in Germany. The Parisian gallows, houses of correction, and hospitals 

3 J. G. Herder, Sdémmtliche Werke, ed. B. Suphan (Berlin, 1877-1913), XIV, 118. 
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Contrat social, Book I, chap. ii; G. E. Lessing, Sémmtliche Schriften, ed. K. Lachmann 
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are as well-known as the fox in the fable. Every allegory, every allusion made 
to Grubstreet, Tyburn, or Bedlam in a comedy is fully perceptible and under- 
standable. The idea designated thereby becomes an adequate intuition. But 
name for me one German gallows which can be designated in this manner. 
Everything which among us comes upon the stage is at present still provin- 
cial; and Vienna has succeeded as little as Berlin and Leipzig in raising its 
tone to the national one.” 

In reviewing Karl Friedrich Moser’s Der Herr und der Diener, 
Miser chided the author for not viewing the German people as 
a whole. “It is our opinion,” he wrote, “that the author was so 
near such objects that they prevented him from seeing the 
whole, nay the later writings of the author seem to confirm the 
suspicion that he did not see the whole because he did not wish 
to see it.”!! He decried the cosmopolitanism of his time with its 
“‘new-fangled love of mankind at the cost of the love of one’s 
fellow citizens.”!? His century he ironically styled “the century 
in which we have become accustomed to share our civil rights 
with all mankind.” 

In the same spirit Moser decried the slavish imitation of the 
French. Nowhere was the French influence more manifest than 
among the upper classes of Germany, whose life and culture, 
since the sixteenth century, had assumed more and more a 
French impress. Johann Christoph Gottsched, the literary ar- 
biter during the early decades of the eighteenth century, had 
advocated imitation of the French, particularly the adoption 
of French artistic rules, as the surest and fastest means of devel- 
oping a native German culture. The attack of Lessing, set forth 
in his Literaturbriefe (1759-65), had, it is true, severely shaken 
the dictatorship of the French in artistic matters, but its 
strength was far from spent. When Moser began to write, the 
Gallicizing influence was still uppermost in polite society. 
German courts, with few exceptions, borrowed their social cus- 
toms, manners, etiquette, and standards of taste and conduct 
from the French. French influence extended even to education 
which, in the case of the upper classes, was almost exclusively in 
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the hands of French teachers. This mania for things French also 
infected the middle class. Many women of the middle class were 
as deeply concerned as those higher in the social scale to keep 
abreast with the French fashions in dress, deportment, and eti- 
quette. A few among the upper classes who had seen a positive 
danger to Germany in the spread of French culture had roused 
themselves to brief action. Various societies, as, for example, 
the Fruchtbrigende Gesellschaft (1617), had been formed for the 
avowed purpose of rehabilitating German customs and the Ger- 
man language. These societies, however, had for the most part 
occupied themselves with inconsequential matters, thereby oft- 
en hindering, rather then aiding, the development of a German 
national culture.'4 

Miser himself had been brought up in an atmosphere perme- 
ated with a predilection for French culture. His mother, who 
had received a French education, early instilled in her son’s 
mind a love of French literature. In the gymnasium this love 
received new nourishment; the favorite authors of his youth, 
according to his own statement, were Marivaux and St. Evre- 
mont.!® But after he became a member of the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft in Gottingen (in 1739) his interest in French culture grad- 
ually waned, until finally in his chief writings he lent his sup- 
port to the opposition of the French sway. Time and again he 
denounced the prevailing imitation of the French. ‘What is 
more terrible,” he asked, “than the ridiculous imitation of the 
French attitude?’ Learning in Germany, he told his country- 
men, “has taken on such an air étranger that the national char- 
acter is almost imperceptible.”” “Through imitation,” he stat- 
ed in Uber die Nachahmung, “we become first of all copies, and 
the most successful imitator is in fact only a clever ape.”® 
Again he wrote, “Is it something great to be a clever ape? The 
majority make themselves ridiculous in fear of becoming ridicu- 

“4 F, Riihs, Historische Entwicklung des Einflusses Frankreichs und der Franzosen auf 
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lous.’”!® Also the French fashions in clothing were obnoxious to 
him. In the essay Uber die Nationalkleidung he deplored the 
importation of expensive French clothing which annually drew 
prodigious sums from Germany.” “In England,” he wrote in 
another essay, “the greatest lady does not change her styles 


after her thirtieth year. .... Among us, however, there is still 
a desire to be a coquette in the casket and to receive the worms 
in an embroidered shroud. ... . Is there any freedom or prop- 


erty where the paternal inheritance is pledged to fashion, where 
the mind is a slavish imitator and our noble self plays a bor- 
rowed réle?’’?! 

As an antidote to foreign imitation Mdéser sponsored the 
movement for the cultivation of the native and the national. 
Believing that a culture, to be vital, must be the outgrowth of 
the life of a nationality, he counseled his countrymen to develop 
those characteristics and institutions most typically German. 
The German people, he stated, are by nature destined to great- 
ness if they will only cultivate their peculiar gifts.” In the essay 
Es ist allezeit sicherer Original als Copey zu sein he told the Ger- 
man people that they could expect recognition from other na- 
tionalities only by developing their innate characteristics and 
by expressing their own mind.* He lamented the fact that 
Germany had little literature that might be styled “national,” 
and called for a literature German in conception, substance, and 
form.”4 In 1748, two decades before Klopstock established the 
Herrmannkultus, Méser made Arminius the subject of a tragedy. 
Although the drama shows traces of the French literary formal- 
ism, it was German in its subject matter and thus stimulated 
patriotic enthusiasm.”® 

Moser sponsored, too, the movement for the purification and 
development of the German language. Never since the six- 


19 TT, 228. 217, 213. Italics are Méser’s. 
20 I], 74-78. 397. 
23 [], 222-26. 


* See Uber die deutsche Sprache und Literatur. 
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teenth century had it fallen into such disesteem as when Moser 
began his literary activity. It had been practically driven out 
by French in fashionable circles; in fact, it was regarded as the 
height of vulgarity to use it. Those who of necessity used it felt 
that the addition of French and Latin words would give it at 
least the appearance of elegance and therefore padded it with 
foreign words until it was hardly recognizable. But German as 
such was not only despised, it had not even the advantage of 
uniformity. The dialects, in retaining a strong hold on the peo- 
ple of the lower classes, retarded the growth of a feeling of 
unity. 

One of Méser’s first acts was to champion the cause of High 
German as the common language of the German people. Work- 
ing zealously to supplant French with German, he poured his 
vial of ridicule upon the use of French by the upper classes.” 
Of those who read French he asked, “And how large are the 
truths wherewith through the aid of the French language they 
expand their knowledge?’’** For himself, he studiously avoided 
French words in all of his writings, replacing them with German 
words wherever he could. He wished to see the German lan- 
guage purified of all foreign terms, the bombastic and obscure 
style of many of its writers simplified. It was because of such 
weaknesses, Miser said, that “the German fatherland is held up 
to scornful laughter.”’” 

Though German had been enriched and developed in the dec- 
ades prior to Méser’s literary activity, it was still poor in com- 
parison with French and English. Complaints concerning the 
poverty of the German language recur frequently in Mdser’s 
writings. In a letter to Nicolai, for example, he wrote, “It is al- 
most unbelievable how poor our language is.”’*° To remedy this 
state, so that German might be on an equal footing with French 

% See O. Weise, Unsere Muttersprache (2d ed.; Leipzig, 1895), pp. 190-95; F. Kluge, 
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and English, Méser suggested that words from the various dia- 
lects be incorporated into the national language, as well as ap- 
propriate old German words.*! 

In his hopes for advancing the cause of German culture Méser 
was even led to take up the national cause against Frederick the 
Great in his essay Uber die deutsche Sprache und Literatur.*? It 
was by Frederick’s example as champion of French literature 
and the French language that the party in Germany which was 
ready to sacrifice German thought, poetry, and even the Ger- 
man language, was most encouraged. His bias, in fact, was so 
pronounced that he read French works almost exclusively, 
spoke and wrote chiefly in French, and associated by preference 
with French men of learning. To Gottsched he confessed in 
1757 that he had not read a German book since his youth.” 
Even so staunch a defender of Prussia as Heinrich von Treitsch- 
ke is moved to describe Frederick’s coldness toward German 
culture as “unquestionably the saddest, the most unnatural 
phenomenon in the long history of the sufferings of new Ger- 
many. ’*4 Indifferent to German culture during the early part 
of his reign, Frederick later, in 1780, wrote his Lettre de la littéra- 
ture allemande, which, with all due allowances, remains an at- 
tack upon the language, literature, and art of Germany. 

When Frederick’s essay appeared, Lessing, who might have 
written a remonstrance, was in the throes of his last illness and 
soon after died (February 15, 1781). Wieland, though he did 
give vent to his feelings, contented himself with a brief anony- 
mous notice in Der teutsche Merkur, while all that Herder did 
was to voice his displeasure in his letters to Hamann. As for 
Klopstock, his resentment flowed into three turgid odes written 
in 1782. And Goethe, while he wrote his Gespréch iiber die deut- 
sche Literatur, refrained from publishing it. Others—Hamann, 


317, 386; V, 83-87; X, 152, 154, 227. 
82 The best edition of this essay is that edited by C. Schiiddekopf (Berlin, 1902). 
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Jerusalem, Leisewitz, Wetzel—expressed their feelings in more 
or less vague statements. Miéser’s was by far the most impor- 
tant of all rejoinders.* 

Miser did not flatly contradict Frederick; he agreed that 
German culture was in a sad state, and that his criticism was in 
many ways justified. But he emphatically did not share Fred- 
erick’s views of the hopelessness of the situation. Miser, in ef- 
fect, asked two questions: First, is it really necessary that the 
German people depend on other nationalities for their culture? 
And, have the Germans nothing of their own which is worthy of 
being developed? The answer to the first question was as decid- 
edly negative as the answer to the second was positive. The chief 
cause of the low estate of German culture, Méser stated in 
substance, is the domination of that sterile pedantry which de- 
spises the native and exalts the foreign. 

The real reason [he wrote] why Germany declined after the age of the 
Minnesinger and has remained behind so long in the cultivation of its language 
and fine arts seems to me to lie principally in the fact that we have ever been 
educated by Latin savants who despised our native fruits or preferred Italian 
or French fruits of mediocre quality to perfecting the German art and man- 
ners..... But our products can become beautiful and great if we will con- 
tinue to build on the foundations newly laid by Klopstock, Goethe, Biirger, 
and others..... Their aim is the ennoblement of native products, and this 
merits the most grateful approbation of the nationality. ... . Goethe’s pur- 
pose in his Gétz von Berlichingen was certainly to give us a collection of pic- 
tures from the national life of our forbears, and to show us what we possess 
and what we could do if we would only grow weary of the courteous chamber- 
maids and witty servants of the Franco-German stage and, as would be rea- 
sonable, seek a change.** 


Méoser’s spirited defense of German art and literature in the 
face of Frederick’s disparagement constituted an important 
factor in the rise of national thought in Germany. It was, in 
short, an eloquent plea for a national literature. As an out- 
standing example of the progress already made toward a na- 


% For a discussion of the various rejoinders see E. Schmidt, Lessing (Berlin, 1899), 
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tional literature, he went on to cite Goethe’s Gétz von Berlichin- 
gen, taking particular pains to defend it against the attack of 
Frederick who had styled it an “imitation détestable” of the 
plays of Shakespeare, “ces farces ridicules et dignes des Sau- 
vages du Canada.’’*” For his bold stand the Osnabriick sage was 
lauded by many. Soon after he read the defense, Goethe wrote 
to Méser’s daughter, “It is very laudable of the old patriarch 
that he confesses his nationality before the world and its great, 
for he has really enticed us into this land, and has pointed out 
wider regions with his finger than we have been permitted to 
traverse. How often in my attempts have I not thought, what 
would Moser think or say about it?’’** Gleim wrote, after read- 
ing the essay, “I have read our Moser; he tells the king the truth 
in no uncertain terms’’;*® while the historian Johannes von 
Miiller wrote, ““Méser has admirably defended German litera- 
ture against the king.’ 

Méser’s national aspirations also led him to take up the ques- 
tion of the economic reconstruction of Germany, which, at this 
time, was as disunited economically as politically. There was 
no unity of action in matters relating to commerce and industry. 
Germany had not participated in the competition for oversea 
colonies which had done so much to promote the economic unity 
of other nations. The Hanseatic League had, in spite of political 
disunion, upheld the honor of German trade for centuries; but 
it had breathed its last during the Thirty Years’ War. For the 
most part, Germany was a checkerboard of clashing economic 
interests. The energies of the rulers were directed to the ag- 
grandizement of their respective states without regard for the 
interests of Germany as a whole. The Peace of Westphalia, it is 
true, had theoretically dissolved all internal customs in Ger- 
many in order to promote complete freedom and security of 
trade. In addition to this, every emperor at his accession had to 
promise to do his utmost to guard the freedom of commerce. 
But all this availed little. Each petty ruler did about as he 
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pleased in raising tariff barriers. Duties were often levied on 
goods from other German states while imports from foreign 
countries were admitted tax free. As a result of this economic 
particularism, Germany was not only hampered in its expansion 
of industry and commerce, but even threatened with economic 
exhaustion. 

Miser, to whom this weakness was glaringly apparent, sug- 
gested, as the first step toward the rehabilitation of industry and 
commerce, the establishment of an imperial tariff system. 


*‘At the present time [he wrote] there is no nation in the world which does 
not have a certain system of this kind by which exports and imports are either 
regulated or freed according to the inner requirements of the state. Germany 
alone is an open empire which through trade is plundered by all its neighbors, 
and in which the interests of all of its seaports conflict most obviously with the 
interests of the interior of the country. No single state can make great changes 
in this matter by itself without achieving anything but to turn over to a 
neighbor, who is lying in wait for it, the trade which up to that time passed 
along its highways.” 

“Not only is German commerce falling to perdition, but we are in danger 
of getting our bread cheaper from America than it can be baked at home. 
England, which takes nothing from us and which considers even God’s Word 
as contraband if sent from abroad, will supply all our ports with the necessi- 
ties of life; and our merchants, who have nothing to export and who must sit 
idle unless they deal in foreign wares, will bring us butter, tallow, wax, honey, 
hemp, and corn from abroad.* . . . . Let us go to Bremen and help the mer- 
chants of that place load into their ships the sand which they use for ballast. 
Let us permit ourselves to be guided by Frenchmen to Nantes to the moun- 
tains of sand which have been unloaded along the harbor by the merchants of 
Bremen and are known as les produits l’ Allemagne. Let us do this. Our apathy 
is capable of anything, why not also of this?’ 


German industry and trade, Mdéser felt certain, would in- 
evitably revive if only a common tariff were established. Pro- 
tected industries would produce better goods which, in turn, 
would widen the market for German products. The German 
people would become a powerful nationality if they would but 
increase their exports and decrease their imports. Hence, to 
promote home industries Méser proposed a common national 
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import duty on woolen goods from England and rigid limita- 
tions on the importation of silks, wooden, and iron ware. Im- 
portation of coffee, too, was to be restricted since Germany had 
no coffee plantations. Méser was convinced that the importa- 
tion of coffee, together with that of tea, sugar, and wine, was 
rapidly exhausting Germany. “These are not changes,” he ad- 
monished, “which will ensue of themselves. They must be di- 
rected by the government, for patriotism in Germany, especially 
with the speculators in grain, is still only a hollow pretense upon 
which one cannot rely.’’* 

He also suggested that the cities unite for purposes of trade. 
Such a union he regarded a necessity because “the efforts of 
single cities in matters of trade and police regulations mean 
nothing as long as all do not put their hand to the work.’ 
As a further aid in developing German industry and commerce, 
he proposed a study of the needs of other nations with the pur- 
pose of supplying these needs. He even went so far as to espouse 
the cause of a German navy for the protection of German com- 
merce.“ 

Méoser’s efforts in behalf of economic unity bore no immediate 
fruit. The petty rulers of the German states were in no haste 
to carry out his suggestions, knowing that to do so was to 
strengthen the power of the emperor and the bonds which unit- 
ed the empire at their expense. And so, the idea of a union of the 
German states for the development of industry and trade was 
to remain a patriotic wish until the organization of the Zoll- 
verein in 1833. During the early nineteenth century, however, 
when a wider interest in economic co-operation manifested it- 
self, the writings of Méser were widely read and found many 
receptive minds. Undoubtedly, as Wilhelm Roscher has said, 
Moser was the greatest German national economist of the 
eighteenth century. 

The rise of national thought in Germany received fresh im- 
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petus also from Mdéser’s emotional appeal to the past glory of 
the Germans and, by inference, to their future greatness. The 
German past fascinated and enchanted him, and he sang the 
praises of the early times with a fervid enthusiasm. There he 
found splendid examples of German heroism, German fidelity, 
German endurance, and German friendliness. He defended the 
ancient Germans and appealed to them time and again as au- 
thorities in questions of conduct and practice, suggesting that 
their example be imitated. “Our ancestors,” he wrote, “were 
not such blockheads as one generally imagines them after the 
first glance at Tacitus.”*° Of the martial ability of the ancient 
Germans he spoke with pride, observing that “‘the Romans 
spoke disparagingly of all peoples except the Germans.’’*! More 
than that, “the Romans who conquered so many peoples ac- 
corded to the Germans solely and alone the honor of studying 
their institutions and customs with attention.” 

The medieval period, “when the nationality was still uncon- 
taminated,” was to him the age of German freedom, the golden 
epoch of German life.** “The age of the Interregnum in Ger- 
many,” he wrote, “‘seems to me still to have been the one in 
which our nationality displayed the greatest feeling of honor 
and the greatest physical virtues and a national greatness of its 
own.’’*4 “Tenderness cannot be expressed in a higher and more 
powerful manner than it was expressed by the poets of that 
time; and the coloring is still so bewitching, the language still 
has such a silvery sound that after five hundred years one is still 
enchanted by it.’”’®> It was to him also the great age of German 
trade and industry. With great pride his eye turned back to the 
period in which the Hansa was at the zenith of its prosperity 
and power, so powerful, in fact, as to be able to compel England 
(1475) to purchase peace by the payment of ten thousand 
pounds sterling; to assist in the conquest of Livonia; and, ac- 
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tually, to turn the scales in numerous wars. He recalled to their 
memory that no power had refused to receive the “ambassa- 
dors” of the German merchants who as late as the sixteenth 
century still had a fleet of twenty-four ships of war.** More- 
over, “‘the age of Hanseatic trade in Germany was the period of 
the greatest masters in every craft” and “German handicraft 
commanded at that time the same respect it still does in Eng- 
land today.’’®” 

When Miser’s writings first appeared there was little interest 
in the German past; indeed, he was among the first of his time 
to concern himself with it. As late, even, as 1781, one German 
writer remarked laconically, “Perhaps it is an offense against 
the general tone to occupy one’s self with the works of the old 
Frankish progenitors.”®* Méser’s Osnabriickische Geschichte 
may, as Wieland, writing in 1773, stated, be regarded as the 
introduction to German history, for it practically opened a new 
world to the Germans of that time. Wieland became so en- 
thusiastic over it that he begged Miser to continue his historical 
labors. 

Miser’s writings also prepared the way for a more sympathet- 
ic attitude toward German history, an attitude which was, in 
general, foreign to his age. The followers of the Aufkldrung took 
little pleasure in contemplating the past. Lacking sympathetic 
insight into it, they were antipathetic to the past because they 
felt it exercised undue sway, in the matter of customs and insti- 
tutions, on the present. Judging the past in the light of their 
own times, they necessarily disparaged it. For them history 
was mostly a chapter of accidents, of fraud and deceptions.” 
Most German historians of the time, for instance, saw little but 
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darkness and barbarism in the Middle Ages. In opposition to 
such dogmatic views as these, Miser most ably promulgated the 
historical viewpoint. He prepared the way for a juster historical 
standpoint by asking that every event of the past be considered 
in the light of its environment and its time.” Particularly note- 
worthy is the fact that Moser broke a lance in behalf of the 
Middle Ages. In his writings the old contemptuous attitude 
ceded its place to an endeavor to understand. ““We must study 
this great period and learn to know its spirit,” he wrote.™ 
Many phases of the medieval period had been practically un- 
touched until Méser pointed out their bearing on the general 
development of German institutions. In the words of one Ger- 
man historian, “It was Justus Moser who in his Osnabriickische 
Geschichte first opposed the general contempt of medieval insti- 
tutions and showed that they were outgrowths of a fine and 
carefully thought-out old civilization.” Another wrote, as ear- 
ly as 1778, “I have read the Patriotische Phantasien with extraor- 
dinary pleasure..... That the good times of Germany were 
those in which the Faustrecht was in force, of that I am likewise 
convinced and will support this with data which will not leave 
the least doubt.”® Kiittner wrote in 1781, “He spread light 
over the darkest periods and put order into the chaos of the 
Middle Ages.’’® 

Miser’s attitude toward the Middle Ages heralded the ad- 
vent of the Romantic School. As a result of his writings, as well 
as those of Klopstock and Herder, the admiration of the seem- 
ing glory and spiritual achievements of the forefathers became 

6! Among these historians were such as Mosheim, Piitter, Gatterer, Iselin, Schlizer, 
Spittler, Meiners, Heeren, Adelung, and Planck. See R. Stadelmann, “Grundformen 
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a veritable cult in some circles. But Mdser’s eulogies of the 
Middle Ages were saner than those of the Romantic School. 
Although, to heighten the appeal of the past, he did paint the 
colors too brightly, he did not approach such extravagant glori- 
fications as appear in Wackenroder’s Herzensergiessungen 
(1797), Tieck’s Sternbald (1798), and Novalis’ Die Christenheit 
oder Europa (1799). The admiration of the past which Mdéser 
helped to arouse was intensified by the War of Liberation, until 
writers actually believed that no country had had a past as 
glorious as that of Germany. German intellectual life soon be- 
came saturated with this romantic spirit; “the grand old memo- 
ries,” as Friedrich Schlegel styled them, were revived; and 
Minnesinger, Meistersiinger, the Hansa, the Teutonic Knights, 
the unity of the medieval empire, and other phases of medieval 
history were used to illustrate German greatness, German sin- 
cerity, German honesty and fidelity.® 

One writer, in particular, upon whom Méser’s interest in the 
past had a decided influence was Goethe. His attention had 
been called to Méser’s writings by Herder, and he was so fasci- 
nated by them that he entered into a correspondence with 
Miser’s daughter, Frau von Voigt. By Herder and by Miser’s 
writings, Goethe was drawn into the national movement during 
his Strasburg period. M@ser’s essay “Von dem Faustrecht’’” 
may have suggested the writing of the historical drama, Gétz 
von Berlichingen; it unquestionably did strengthen Goethe’s ad- 
miration for medieval institutions, and also supplied some of the 
material for the drama.”! Goethe’s drama, which introduced a 
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national type of tragedy, was the first great achievement in the 
revolution against foreign influence. Both its spirit and its sub- 
ject matter are thoroughly German. Upon its appearance the 
drama was received with great enthusiasm, and it was generally 
believed that a new era had begun for German literature. Dur- 
ing the time he was writing it Goethe wrote to Salzmann, “I 
am dramatizing the history of one of the noblest Germans and 
thereby rescuing the memory of a worthy man.’””? Herder, who 
in general was so critical of the German literature of his time, 
wrote the highest praise of this drama: ““There is an uncommon 
amount of German power, depth, and truth in it.”’”* Goethe 
himself acknowledged his debt to Méser. In 1823 he wrote, 
“Gladly do I mention this man who had a very great influence 
on my development.”"! The thirteenth book of Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Goethe’s autobiography, mentions the tried men of 
the fatherland to whom he is especially indebted; among these, 
“the glorious Justus Méser” is above all others.” 

It may also be said that Mdser, together with Winckelmann 
and Herder, laid the foundations of modern German historiog- 
raphy. He was one of the first to turn away from universal his- 
tory, the vogue of his day, to national history. But more than 
this, the Osnabriickische Geschichte was probably the first at- 
tempt by a German historian to explain the changes of a coun- 
try in terms of its economic conditions; and also the earliest 
historical work in Germany written from the standpoint of or- 
ganic development. In the latter respect Herder’s name is to be 
mentioned with Méser’s. Friedrich Nicolai, in 1797, styled the 
Osnabriickische Geschichte ‘the book which has opened a new 
epoch for the history of the whole of Germany.””® And Fried- 
rich Schlosser stated that it “‘cast an entirely new light on the 
nature of historical learning.’ Herder, who fully realized 

72 Der junge Goethe, ed. Max Morris (Leipzig, 1910), II, 117. 

18 Herders Briefwechsel mit Caroline Flachsland (Weimar, 1928), II, 176. 

Saémmtliche Werke, XX XVII, 251. 

7 Ibid., XXIV, 179. % Leben Justus Mosers, p. 70. 


™ F. Schlosser, Geschichte des achtzehnten Jahrhunderts (5th ed.; Heidelberg, 1864), 
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Méser’s importance, designated him “the author of the first 
German history with a German head and heart.”’® At another 
time he said, ““Méser has shown the way with his history of 
Osnabriick.’’’® After Méser had shown the way, a number of 
historians produced works dealing with the German past. 
Among those influenced by Midser’s writings were Michael 
Ignaz Schmidt, Christoph Gottlob Heinrich, Friedrich Christ- 
oph Fischer, Karl Gottlob Anton, K. H. Land, and Paul von 
Stetten.® 

In an age, furthermore, of general political apathy, Méser 
stood out by evincing a profound interest in politics and politi- 
cal theory. His writings on political questions were among the 
first to appear in German since the sixteenth century. The Auf- 
klérung, in contrast to the English and French Enlightenment, 
did not concern itself to any degree with politics or political 
theory. Because of the political degradation in Germany, and 
also because of the strict censorship regarding the discussion of 
political matters, most of the better minds turned their atten- 
tion to art, literature, and philosophy. In the words of Méser, 
‘Everyone sits as if he had been slapped on the mouth. Of po- 
litical matters they are not permitted to speak.’’*! But in the 
time of Mdser, and particularly as a result of his efforts, we 
find some beginning of political interest among the German peo- 
ple. Méser, it may be recalled, bent his energies toward a closer 
co-operation of the German states; but, as virtual sovereign of 
one of the many small states, he was far from desiring the com- 
plete political dissolution of these petty entities in favor of one 
compact state. The co-operation he favored was to be based on 
a common national interest and a common patriotism. His ex- 
ample of an intense national interest were the English. The 
German people, he said, had relinquished the palm to the Eng- 


78 Sammtliche Werke, V, 347. 


79 Ibid., XVIII, 380. 

89 X, 240; F. Wegele, Geschichte der deutschen Historiographie seit dem Aufleben des 
Humanismus (Leipzig, 1885), pp. 912, 914, 918; W. Roscher, op. cit., p. 193; Karl Lamp- 
recht, ‘Uber die Entwicklungsstufen der deutschen Geschichtswissenschaft,” Zeitschrift 
fiir Kulturgeschichte, V1 (1899), 2. 
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lish who possessed that patriotism which he deemed one of the 
highest of human virtues. “There (in England),” he wrote, 
“the most unimportant person makes the common welfare his 
private concern.’’®? 

In his discussion of political questions Méser gave particular 
attention to the relations of the petty sovereigns to the people. 
His age witnessed the utmost extension of absolute sovereignty 
in the territorial states of Germany. The rights and interests of 
the people were trampled on in the name of salus publica. But 
an opposition was asserting itself against the despots who treat- 
ed the rights and interests of the people in so arbitrary a fashion. 
Miser, as one of the opposition, sought to check the encroach- 
ments of these despotic rulers whom he regarded as the greatest 
enemies of what he termed “‘the old German freedom.” Plead- 
ing boldly for the participation of the masses in the affairs of the 
state, he declared that the whole of its component membership, 
and not merely the king or the prince, was the state. He chided 
the historians and journalists because their view of Germany in- 
cluded “only masters and servants,” and overlooked what con- 
stitutes the true basis of nationality.“ As a safeguard for the 
rights and freedom of the people he sponsored military training 
for all. In his opinion, a national militia could regulate all mat- 
ters and protect the rights of the people.* 

But Méser’s interest in the people was not restricted to politi- 
cal matters; he took an interest in all problems affecting them. 
In the state he distinguished three classes—the noble, the 
burgher, and the peasant. The last he regarded as the flower of 
the German nationality, as the foundation of society and the 
chief support of the state. The peasant was to him the true 
German type. Tacitus’ description of the ancient Germans he 
believed “still applicable to the peasants of Lower Saxony.’’* 
He also drew attention to the fact, which most German his- 


82 III, 90. See also I, 384, 389; II, 3; III, 86, 89; IV, 82; V, 78. 
83], 293; II, 321; V, 140; VI, xv; IX, 125, 174. 
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torians had overlooked, that the peasants, and not only the em- 
pire and the princes, have a history. , 

The history of Germany [he wrote] can, in my opinion, hope for an entirely 
new turn if we will follow the history of the common landowners as the true 
constituents of the nationality through all its changes, form a body of them, 
and regard the more or less important servants of this nationality as evil or 
good fortunes of the body. We can then not only give to this history the unity, 
the movement, and the power of an epic, but can also depict the origin, the 
development, and the varied relationship of the national character to all 
changes with much greater order and clarity.” 

Moser had a wide and intimate knowledge of the everyday 
life of the people and a sympathetic understanding of them. He 
not only defended them but praised their virtues and achieve- 
ments, writing with zest of their domestic joys, of the simplicity 
of their lives, their pleasures and workaday affairs, their beliefs 
and superstitions. The piety of the peasant, he asserted, was 
“so much firmer and sincerer than that of the so-called culti- 
vated world.” He alluded to the fortitude of the peasant as one 
of his greatest virtues; he also vigorously protested against the 
frequent accusation that the peasant “clings to the old as rust 
to iron.’’®’ He demanded that the writers write also for the 
peasant and not only for the upper classes.* But, despite his 
espousal of the cause of the peasantry, he was reactionary in his 
attitude toward serfdom, viewing it as an institution which had 
grown out of past conditions. Serfdom, he considered, was 
based on contract, and was not founded by force. At times he 
even endeavored to defend it as being a boon to the peasant. 
This attitude toward serfdom can probably be accounted for by 
the fact that he represented an order which derived its whole 
income from serfs. 

It is clear from the foregoing that Méser was not animated by 
a democratic spirit in his advocacy of the cause of the masses. 
He did not aim to abolish social classes or privilege. In fact, he 
was so reactionary that he would have liked a still further divi- 
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sion of the nobility into the old and the new.” His real purpose 
was to restore the lower classes to what he believed to be their 
proper place in society; and to secure their co-operation with 
the other classes of Germany in a strong and unified national 
aim. In Mdéser’s time the social classes were not only sharply 
differentiated, but antagonistic, one to the other. “In no other 
period,” Biedermann writes, “was the separation of classes so 
striking and in its effect so tragic.’ The upper classes regarded 
the commoners with undisguised contempt, having little regard 
for or conception of social responsibility. And it was precisely 
this social sense which Mdéser sought to arouse in all classes, 
that all work for the common good. 

In all this Moser was a precursor of the movement which glor- 
ified peasant life. So widely known was he for his interest in the 
life and problems of the peasant that Joseph II turned to him 
for advice on matters relating to them. His glowing descrip- 
tions helped to turn the searchlight of thought on the peasant 
and his condition. Soon others followed suit, and the peasant 
began to appear in a new light. The contempt for the Volk and 
its literature gradually gave way to an intense admiration of 
folk literature and folk themes. The writers of the Sturm und 
Drang period, to whom Moser was a direct inspiration, glorified 
the Volk as the sole source of genuine poetry, a point of view 
carried over to the Romantic School of the early nineteenth 
century. Evidence of this interest in the Volk and its condition 
is to be seen in fiction where the tales about princes and princes- 
ses yielded their place to the tales of village and country life. 
All this served to cement the classes into a closer alliance, and 
stimulated the growth of the idea of nationality.* 

Thus it may be said, Moser was the author or intensifier of 
various tendencies which constituted, or ushered in, the na- 
tional idea in Germany. In an age in which Prince Eugene of 
Savoy could rightfully say, “Germany knows no other interests 
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than the law of disunion and separation sanctioned by the 
Peace of Westphalia,’’®® Méser worked for co-operation. He was 
one of the few who saw beyond the disunion and confusion to a 
time of union and strength. He helped to inject a national spirit 
into the intellectual movements of Germany. His work, the 
Patriotische Phantasien, was probably more fertile in propagat- 
ing ideas for the national progress of the German people than 
any other work of the time. Whatever interest there existed in 
the national idea was confined mainly to the writers, and it was 
upon them that Miser exerted his chief influence. Upon the 
thought and writings of Thomas Abbt (1738-66), Popularphilo- 
soph and author of Vom Tode fiirs Vaterland, he had the most 
profound effect.** He undoubtedly contributed to the stock of 
nationalist ideas possessed by Herder, who was the first in Ger- 
many to formulate the national idea and to develop it on a 
philosophical basis. It was Méser’s emphasis on the native and 
the national which probably moved Herder to include the intro- 
duction to the Osnabriickische Geschichte in Von deutscher Art 
und Kunst. “Such a man,” Goethe wrote of Méser, “impresses 
us forcibly and endlessly. He had the most profound influence 
on a youth which desired something sound and was at the point 
of seizing upon it.’8 And Friedrich Nicolai, in 1797, stated that 
the original character and influence of Méser’s writings “place 
him in the first rank of German prose writers.’ 

With the rise of classicism Mdser’s nationalistic ideas and 
suggestions waned in influence, but in the nineteenth century, 
when national problems once again assumed an important réle, 
many turned to his writings. Reprinted in numerous editions 
during the first half of the century, they struck a responsive 

% Cited in Max von Boehn, Deutschland im achtzehnten Jahrhundert (2 vols.; Berlin, 
1922), I, 5. 

% Thomas Abbt, Vermischte Werke (Berlin, 1780-90), III, 290; V, 198; VI, 3-36; 
A. Bender, Thomas Abbt (Bonn, 1922), pp. 88-90, 94, 119, 126, 151, 187, 199. 
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chord in many minds. In Deutsches Volkstum, written in 1817, 
Friedrich Ludwig Jahn warmly recommended Miser’s Patrio- 
tische Phantasien as an example of patriotic ardor.’ In 1823 
Jacob Grimm, who styled Méser “‘one of our noblest writers,” 
stated: “Today, as fifty years ago, the truth of the essays of 
Justus Méser moves us.’!®! Toward the middle of the century 
many writers gave testimony to the influence of Miser. W. H. 
Riehl, for example, wrote, “For us the prophetic patriot of 
Osnabriick has risen from the dead.’ Recognizing the impor- 
tance of Méser’s historical writings, such writers as Barthold 
Georg Niebuhr (1776-1831), Johann Christoph Pfister (1732- 
1835), Karl Friedrich Eichhorn (1781-1854), and Wilhelm 
Scherer (1841-1886) consciously carried out suggestions made 
by the sage of Osnabriick.! Varnhagen von Ense became so en- 
thusiastic over Miser’s writings and their influence that he was 
moved to write: 


In Moser the patriotic, the purely and wholly German everywhere pre- 
CR +.0.0:s One can definitely state that since the liberation from foreign 
domination nothing of importance has transpired in German political and 
national life in which Méser’s ideas have not been active—nay in which they 
have not asserted themselves more or less as definite tendencies.’ 


There is, then, some justification for the glowing epitaph on the 
monument erected to Miser in Osnabriick: 


To the memory of Justus Méser, who was the first to bestir himself from 
the long period of spiritual lethargy, and to manifest an understanding and an 
appreciation of German life such as none before him and few after him pos- 
sessed, who first proved that the German people, as well as the Empire and 
the German princes, deserved a written history. 

Rosert R. Ercane 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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DOCUMENTS 


AN UNPUBLISHED REPORT ON AUSTRO- 
GERMAN MILITARY CONVERSATIONS 
OF NOVEMBER, 1912 


N NOVEMBER, 1912, European international relations 
passed through a short period of acute and dangerous ten- 
sion. The Balkan War was going on and the fall of Con- 

stantinople was imminent; a Serbian army was marching to the 
Adriatic, while Austria had proclaimed her opposition to Serbian 
territorial expansion to the sea; Serbian charges leveled against 
Prochaska, the Austrian consul, and an Austrian investigation 
of the incident threatened a rupture; Russia stood behind Serbia 
and both Russia and Austria were arming. It is not surpris- 
ing, then, that the various powers began to consider what they 
should do in case matters reached the breaking-point. Alliance 
obligations were gone over and tested. 

Out of considerations of space, the negotiations among the 
Entente powers cannot be discussed. In order, however, to 
gain the proper historical perspective it should not be forgotten 
that they form a counterpart to the negotiations discussed here.! 

Mutual hostility to each other’s Adriatic plans forced Italy 
and Austria to unite on the Serbian and Albanian questions, 
and the long-drawn-out negotiations for the renewal of the 
Triple Alliance treaty were concluded. With Germany’s sup- 
port? the Austrian government sent General Conrad to Buchar- 
est to draw up a plan of military co-operation with Rumania.’ 
When William II invited Francis Ferdinand to attend a hunt 


1 T refer namely to such events as the Grey-Cambon letters, the conversations cover- 
ing Balkan eventualities between the Russian, French, and British governments, Poin- 
caré’s attempt to vitalize the Franco-Italian understanding of 1902, the secret visit of 
General Wilson, of the British general staff, to France. 

2 Die Grosse Politik der Europiéischen Kabinette, 1871-1914, ed. Johannes Lepsius 
Albrecht Mendelssohn Bartholdy, and Friedrich Thimme (40 vols.; Berlin, 1922-27), 
No. 12458. 


5 Feldmarschall Conrad, Aus meiner Dienstzeit 1906-1918 (5 vols.; Vienna, 1921-25), 
II, 351-72. 
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at Springe, the invitation was gladly accepted, for such an op- 
portunity for intimate conversations was a godsend at a mo- 
ment when events threatened to draw Austria into the Balkan 
conflict. To Berchtold, the Austrian foreign minister, the arch- 
duke expressed his intention of “discussing thoroughly with His 
Majesty on this occasion the whole complex of current political 
questions.””* 

Some of the more moderate political personages urged that a 
Balkan expert should accompany Francis Ferdinand, to assist 
him in pointing out to Kiderlen, the German foreign minister, 
that the position Austria was assuming had to do not merely 
with a Serbian port or with Albania, but rather with the whole 
future policy and position of the monarchy.’ It was finally de- 
cided that no one should accompany the archduke, but that 
Schemua, the chief of staff, should go to Berlin on the same day 
to discuss matters with Moltke, the German chief of staff. Kid- 
erlen complained later to Vienna of not having been informed of 
this arrangement beforehand.* At St. Petersburg this joint Aus- 
trian descent on Berlin caused great excitement. Sazonov’s at- 
titude changed, and from that time on there was no further en- 
couragement of Serbian territorial expansion to the sea.’ 

On November 19, on the eve of Schemua’s departure, a 
crown council decided to increase the Galician army corps as a 
necessary measure of defense against a possible surprise attack 
by Russia, should Serbia provoke a war.’ When he heard of this 

4 G.P., No. 12369. The newspapers throughout emphasized the political importance 
of the visit. See especially Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 10, 22, 23, 1912; Times (London), 
Nov. 23, 1912; Fremdenblatt (Vienna), Nov. 23, 1912; Frankfurter Zeitung, Nov. 23, 24, 
1912; Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Nov. 22, 1912. 

5 Leopold von Chlumecky, Erzherzog Franz Ferdinands Wirken und Wollen (Berlin, 
1929), p. 135. 

6 G.P., Nos. 12483, 12593. 

7 Statement of D. Popovich, Serbian minister at St. Petersburg (1907-14), to the 
writer in May, 1930. The German, Italian, and Austrian ambassadors noted the sudden 
change in attitude on the part of Sazonov (G.P., Nos. 12440, 12467; Osterreich-Ungarns 
Aussenpolitik von der Bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum Kriegsausbruch 1914. Diplo- 
matische Aktenstiicke des Osterreichisch-Ungarischen Ministeriums des Aussern, ed. 
Ludwig Bittner and Hans Uebersberger [8 vols.; Vienna, 1930], Nos. 4566, 4640, 4641). 
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forthcoming Austrian military measure William II wrote the 
following note to Kiderlen: 

.... To-morrow morning, November 22, General Schemua, chief of staff 
of the Austrian army, arrives in Berlin on the order of his Majesty the Em- 
peror [Francis Joseph], in order to discuss with Moltke the possible military 
operations. Both gentlemen are coming to see me after their discussion. Ac- 
cording to the European, especially the English press it appears that in general 
Austria is considered as being the provoked party. With this the situation 
that I wish is reached. Should Russian counter measures or demands follow 
which might force Francis Joseph to declare war, then he has right on his side 
and I am ready, as I told the chancellor in Letzlingen, to accept the casus 
foederis in its fullest meaning and with all its consequences... . . ® 


William ITI was well aware of the critical state of affairs and of 
what his decision to support Austria meant. On the telegram 
which had announced the decision to strengthen the Galician 
army corps, he had noted: ““This may develop into a European 
war and for us perhaps into a struggle for existence with three 
great powers; it is necessary that we obtain quickly a clear pic- 
ture of affairs in London and Paris.””” 

The document printed below is the hitherto unpublished re- 
port of the conversations which took place in Berlin on Novem- 
ber 22, 1912, between Schemua, Moltke, and the German em- 
peror. The report is taken from a draft written by Schemua in 
longhand. In order, however, to see the document in its proper 
setting the simultaneous visit of the archduke to Berlin must be 
briefly considered. 

From the discussions with Schemua which had taken place in 
Moltke’s office, William II hastened to meet Francis Ferdinand. 
At the close of their conversation, the archduke telegraphed to 
Vienna: 

Conversation with Emperor William came out extraordinarily well. Em- 


peror William was especially gracious, and declared he was willing to support 
us in everything. Full security in this respect. Absolutely against conference 


9G.P., No. 12405. 

10 Tbid., No. 12404. The Austrian measures brought home to Germany how critical 
the situation was. In these very days William II and Bethmann came to the conclusion 
that there must be an increase in the German army. The result was the German army 
bill of the spring of 1913 (Der Weltkrieg, 1914-1918: Kriegsriistung und Kriegswirt- 
schaft. Bearbeitet im Reichsarchiv [Berlin, 1930], I, 162 ff.). 
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of the powers. Have clearly defined our standpoint. Emperor William says 
that as soon as our prestige demands it we should take energetic action in 
Serbia, and we can be certain of his support. According to his, and also 
Kiderlen’s, opinion it would be necessary to state definitely to the powers, 
especially to England, our standpoint, that we absolutely would not permit 
a port and corridor. Met with great sympathy and agreement here; in respect 
to Russia rather an irritated attitude. More details Sunday verbally." 

On the same day the archduke commissioned the Austrian am- 
bassador to send a telegram to Vienna in which the promise of 
full German support was emphasized even more. According to 
Szigyény’s version, “Emperor William had assured him [Francis 
Ferdinand] that should it be a question of prestige for Austria- 
Hungary, he would not fear even a world war, and that he 
would be ready to enter into a war with all three of the Entente 
powers. In regard to the position Serbia was taking the German 
Emperor expressed himself caustically.”’” 

In the afternoon the hunting party left for Springe, the pres- 
ence of Bethmann-Hollweg, Szégyény, and Moltke adding to 
the political import of the event. After a successful hunt the 
next day, the sportsmen returned to Berlin. Arriving at the sta- 
tion of Wildpark, the party spent some minutes in the royal 
waiting-room until the archduke’s train departed. After accom- 
panying the archduke to his train, William II departed by motor 
to the Neues Palais, leaving Szégyény to escort Francis Ferdi- 
nand to Berlin, where the private car was switched to the regu- 
lar train for Vienna." 

Szégyény telegraphed the next morning to the Ballhausplatz 
that Francis Ferdinand was extraordinarily pleased with the 
visit, and would report verbally to Berchtold and Francis Jo- 
seph the next day.'‘ On November 25 he reported further that 
Kiderlen, Bethmann, and William II were very pleased with the 
visit. “The German emperor was in full accord with the arch- 
duke’s views and judgment of the situation.” 

Of the oral report made by Francis Ferdinand no record has 
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ever been published.’* In fact the four exceptionally short tele- 
grams in the Austrian collection and a report by Moltke are the 
only direct accounts we have of the conversations.’ Recent bi- 
ographers of the archduke have glided over the visit with very 
meager references to it.'* In commenting on the interview the 
editors of Die Grosse Politik state: 


.... Already during the visit of the archduke-heir apparent in Berlin and 
Springe on November 22-23 and that of General Schemua to Berlin at the 
same time, the emperor resisted the demands of the archduke, who had not 
escaped the influence of the opinions of General Conrad, and he maintained the 
positions he had consistently assumed up to that time, namely that he did not 
want to be drawn into a war over a Serbian port... .. ” 


The evidence the editors draw on to support this statement is 
scanty and rests chiefly on the report of the Belgian minister to 
Berlin who stated: 


The archduke told the Berlin statesmen that the monarchy had arrived at 
the limit of the concessions that it could make to its neighbor. The emperor— 
and his advisors were no less profuse in their counsels of moderation than was 
William II—in accompanying his guest to the railway station summed up his 
advice in colloquial language with the expressive phrase ““Now no tomfoolery.”’ 
I can, on the word of the ambassadors who repeated it to me, guarantee the 
authenticity of this counsel which has escaped the indiscretions of the news- 
papers..... There is no doubt that the emperor, the chancellor, and the 
secretary of foreign affairs are passionately pacifistic.” 


The words put into the mouth of William II are so unlike the 
language that he used either to Schemua or to Francis Ferdi- 


16 Chlumecky, drawing on information from people who saw the archduke immedi- 
ately after his return, writes: “Er [Franz Ferdinand] habe das Empfinden, dass der 
Deutsche Kaiser ihm voll vertraue, ebenso aber auch dass Osterreich-Ungarn auf 
Deutschland unter allen Umstiinden rechnen kénne”’ (op. cit., p. 91). 

1 0-U.A., Nos. 4559, 4571, 4594, 4606; G.P., No. 12793. 

18 Chlumecky, op. cit., pp. 91, 135; Theodor von Sosnosky, Franz Ferdinand der 
Erzherzog-Thronfolger (Berlin, 1929), pp. 150 f.; Maurice Muret, L’archiduc Frangois- 
Ferdinand (Paris, 1932), pp. 238 f. 

19 G.P., No. 12405 n. Muret in his biography of the archduke written after the pub- 
lication of the Austrian documents accepts this version of the Springe interview (loc. 
cit.). 

20 Belgische Aktenstiicke 1905-1914 (published by the German foreign office; Berlin, 
1915), pp. 112 f. Die belgischen Dokumente zur Vorgeschichte des Weltkrieges 1885-1914 
(5 Bande mit 2 Erginzungsbiinden und 2 Kommentarwerken; Berlin, 1925), erstes 
Erginzungsband, pp. 262 f. 
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nand, according to their own reports, that one need hardly say 
more concerning the authenticity of the famous phrase, ‘“Nur 
keine Dummbheiten.” As has been pointed out, “accompanying 
his guest to the station” was but a matter of waiting while the 
archduke changed trains at the small station of Wildpark on his 
return from Springe. No ambassadors except Szégyény were in 
the hunting party,*! and so the ambassadors to whom the Bel- 
gian minister refers must have obtained the statement at least 
second hand. The report sent to Brussels was written on No- 
vember 30, and most of the conclusions in it are based on the so- 
called “kalter Wasserstrahl” (cold douche) article in the Nord- 
deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung of November 25 and on resulting 
press comments, not on the Springe interview. 

In making the statement quoted above the editors of Die 
Grosse Politik apparently overshot the mark. Francis Ferdinand 
did not come as an advocate of a bellicose policy. In fact, Molt- 
ke had the impression that he was positively opposed to ener- 
getic action, and thought he would always side with the peace 
party in Austria. “Er ist kein Mann der Tat,” was Moltke’s com- 
plaint.”? Certainly this hardly bespeaks a sabre-rattling attitude 
on the part of the heir apparent. Nor was William II’s promise 
to support Austria-Hungary, even if she should march against 
Belgrade for reasons of prestige, calculated to restrain an arch- 
duke bent on war. Of their own accord the Austrian statesmen 
in the fall of 1912 were determined, if it were at all possible, on 
a peaceful solution of their Balkan policy.” 

But the complete support which Schemua and Francis Ferdi- 
nand brought back to Vienna received a rude jolt when Kider- 
len published in the semiofficial Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
a statement sharply repudiating exaggerated press dispatches 
of a Vienna journal which were tending to increase the tension 
of the political situation.** Ostensibly it was to quiet the bourse, 


21 For a list of the guests at the hunt see Neue Freie Presse, Nov. 23, 1912. 

2 G.P., No. 12793. 

%8 See author’s article, ““Die tieferen Ursachen der Politik Berchtolds im Oktober 
1912,” Berliner Monatshefte, X (1932), 218-44. 

* Nov. 25, 1912. Reprinted, 0-U.A., No. 4658; G.P., No. 12453 n. 
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but in reality Kiderlen wanted it to act as a cold douche in 
Vienna and St. Petersburg.” In the statement Kiderlen insisted 
that all questions would have to be settled by the powers jointly 
and not by any power alone.” Again the German foreign office 
was putting a damper on the exuberant utterances of William 
Il. 

The Austrian statesmen distinctly disliked the article, and 
asked for a dementi or an additional explanation. But this Kid- 
erlen refused.” The archduke was especially upset because the 
article differed so from the spirit and language which he had 
met with in Berlin only a few days earlier.“ There are indica- 
tions that William II also did not approve of this new check on 
Vienna.” 

It was not the interviews in Berlin and Springe but rather the 
statement in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung that caused 
Vienna uneasiness concerning the German attitude toward the 
Near Eastern situation. But whatever jubilation there was in 
the other states of Europe or dissatisfaction in Austria-Hungary 
over Kiderlen’s article, these feelings were reversed when Beth- 
mann-Hollweg on December 2 declared in the Reichstag: 

Should there be—which we do not hope—insoluble differences [when it 
comes to settling the affairs of the Near East] it will be a matter for those 
powers which are directly interested in that specific case to see that their in- 
terests are recognised. That holds also for our allies. If, however, in making 
good their interests they are, contrary to expectation, attacked by a third 
party, and their existence is thereby threatened, then we, true to our alliance 
obligations, would have to step resolutely to the side of our ally.” 

It was a clear public statement of Germany’s position. Vien- 
na did not expect more. Berchtold indicated his deep apprecia- 

2% Ernst Jaickh, Kiderlen-Wdchter. Der Staatsmann und Mensch. Briefwechsel und 
Nachlass (2 vols.; Berlin, 1924), II, 191 f. 

26 With the exception of the Neue Freie Presse, the Viennese papers carried only the 
concluding paragraph of the article which had been handed them by the Ballhausplatz. 
This editing drew forth a protest from Kiderlen (Jiickh, op. cit., II, 192; G.P., No. 
12457). 

a Si. Nos. 4671, 4702; G.P., Nos. 12456, 12457. 

% G.P., No. 12456; Belgischen Dokumente 1885-1914, V, 127. 

29 G.P., No. 12405 n.; marginalia on an article of the Pester Lloyd of Nov. 27. 

% H. Schulthess, Europiischer Geschichtskalender 1912 (Munich), p. 244. 
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tion to Tschirschky for this expression of German support.*! On 
the other hand, the speech was not well received in the Entente 
capitals.*? 

Schemua’s report is to be read, then, as only a part of the 
general interalliance negotiations that were being carried on at 
this time. It does not indicate a desire for active measures on 
the part of either power concerned. In the document reference 
is made to the Vereinbarungen of March, 1912. What these un- 
derstandings were is uncertain. They no doubt refer to conver- 
sations which Schemua had when he, as newly appointed chief 
of staff, paid his courtesy visit to Berlin, March 14-16, 1912. 
No report of these conversations was to be found at the Kriegs- 
archiv. In all likelihood the Vereinbarungen were but the con- 
firmation of the Conrad-Moltke understanding of 1909—10,** 
as in case of a general conflict the Aufmarschelaborat of the Aus- 
trian army of 1912-13 still called only for the thirteen German 
infantry and two cavalry divisions promised in 1909. In No- 
vember, 1912, Schemua did make the request that more German 
troops be reserved for use against Russia. In reply Moltke indi- 
cated that some replacement divisions might be diverted to the 
East,* but the military conversations in 1912 did not materially 
add to the promises of support already made by Moltke.** The 
promises of loyalty were no greater than those made publicly by 
Bethmann, and by William II to Francis Ferdinand.** 

The significance of the Moltke-Schemua conversations must 

1 G.P., No. 12474. 

® Ibid., Nos. 12475, 12481, 12490; O0-U.A., Nos. 4756, 4823; Les affaires balkaniques 


1912-1914, Vol. I, Nos. 304, 305; Graf Benckendorffs diplomatischer Schriftwechsel, ed. 
B. von Siebert (Berlin, 1928), No. 747. 

38 Conrad, op. cit., I, 369 ff.; II, 54 ff. 

* In 1913 Moltke gave similar oral promises of increased support (ibid., III, 433). 

% Ibid., I, 380-81; Bernadotte E. Schmitt, The coming of the war, 1914 (2 vols.; New 
York, 1930), I, 15-18; M. H. Cochran, Germany not guilty in 1914 (Boston, 1931), pp. 
55-86; Rudolf Kiszling, “Die militirischen Beziehungen und Bindungen zwischen Os- 
terreich-Ungarn und dem Deutschen Reiche vor dem Weltkriege,” Die Kriegsschuld- 
frage, IV (1926), 820-35. 

% See also Kiderlen’s statement to Szigyény: “‘. . . . Dass Deutschland seine wohl- 
verstandene Bundespflicht auch diesmal, sowie es bei der Annexionskrise der Fall war, 
treu erfiillen werde” (0-U.A., No. 4511, Nov. 20, 1912). 
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be judged by the reliance placed upon them in the succeeding 
months. As far as the writer has been able to discover, both 
from printed sources and from conversations with former Aus- 
trian statesmen,” the Austrian foreign office throughout the 
Balkan crisis of 1912-13 never felt certain of Germany’s support, 
and in no instance were the military conversations relied upon 
as an extension or interpretation of the treaty of alliance. 


E. C. 
Bowpo1n COLLEGE 


REPORT BY GENERAL SCHEMUA, AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN CHIEF 
OF STAFF, OF HIS CONVERSATIONS WITH MOLTKE AND 
WILLIAM II IN BERLIN ON NOVEMBER 22, 1912 


Bericht iiber meinen Aufenthalt in Berlin am 22.d.M.® 


Mit Exz.v. Moltke hatte ich die Vereinbarung getroffen, dass ich mich am 
22 um 9 Uhr vorm. im Generalstabsgebiude zur Besprechung einfinden 
werde. Am Tage vorher erhielt ich vom Militiirattaché telephonisch die 
Meldung, dass Se. Majestiit der Deutsche Kaiser mich und Moltke fiir 12 
Uhr mittags gemeinsam im Schloss in Audienz empfangen werde. Um 7 Uhr 
35 friih in Berlin eingelangt, begab ich mich ins Hotel u. sodann zu Fuss in 
Zivil zu Exz. Moltke. 

Unsere Besprechung brachte die Bestitigung der Vereinbarungen vom 
Mirz d.J.und ergab auch eine villige Uebereinstimmung in der Beurteilung 
der Gesamtsituation. Moltke zeigte volles Verstindnis fiir die Beurteilung 
unserer Situation gegeniiber Russland und Serbien und meinte auch, er be- 
schiftige sich mit dem Gedanken gewisser Vorbereitungen an der deutsch- 
russ. Grenze, namentlich eine ev[entuelle] Einbeziehung von Reservisten zu 
beantragen. Auch versprach mir derselbe eine nicht nur zuwartende, son- 
dern tatkriftige offensive Aktion parallel mit der unsern.® Er betonte wieder- 
holt die bundestreue Gesinnung, dass wir absolut auf Deutschlands Unter- 
stiitzung rechnen diirfen, wenn Russland uns bedroht und dass es ja auch fiir 
Deutschland ein eminentes Interesse sei, dass wir nicht geschwiicht werden. 


37 This was the general impression gained from conversations with Count Berchtold, 
Baron W. Giesl, Sektionschef Th. A. Ippen, Alfred Ritter von Rappaport, Count 
Friedrich Sz4p4ry, Dr. Friedrich Ritter von Wiesner. 

% Vienna Kriegsarchiv, Akten aus dem Nachlass Schemuas, Fasc. 161. 

39 “Die wihrend der Balkankrise deutscherseits vorgenommenen Sicherheitsmass- 
nahmen beschrinkten sich in der Hauptsache auf verstiirkten Schutz der Rheinbriicken 
und aer wichtigsten Eisenbahnbauten im Osten durch zivile Bahnangestellte und Organe 
des Sffentlichen Sicherheitsdienstes. Die Massnahmen wurden grisstenteils bereits in 
der zweiten Dezemberwoche wieder aufgehoben” (Kriegsriistung und Kriegswirtschaft, 
I, 163, n. 3). 
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Der Ernst der Situation sei ihm klar. Die Mobilisierung Deutschlands hat 
automatisch jene Frankreichs zur Folge und ein Nebeneinander mobilisierter 
Armeen sei eine unhaltbare Situation, die unbedingt den Zusammenstoss zur 
Folge haben miisse. Dann aber sei naturgemiiss die erste Absicht, den Gegner 
im Westen zuerst niederzuwerfen—was er in 4 bis 5 Wochen hoffe—und dann 
den Uberschuss an Kraft nach Osten einzusetzen. 

Auf meinen Einwand, dass mir diese kurze Zeit wohl sehr fraglich scheine 
und die urspriinglich im Osten bereitgestellt Kraft etwas gering sei, meinte 
Moltke, er kénne eventuell noch weitere aus Ersatzkérpern formierte Divi- 
sionen dorthin einsetzen, deren operative Bereitschaft aber etwas spiiter zu 
gewiirtigen sei. 

Weiters fragte er, ob geplant ist, etwas gegen Italien zuriickzulassen, wor- 
auf ich antwortete, dass dies nicht beabsichtigt sei, was ihn sichtlich beruh- 
igte. 

Beziiglich Mitwirkung Ruminiens war auch er meiner Auffassung, dass der 
nihere Anschluss der ruminischen Krifte an unseren rechten Fliigel gewiss 
von grossem Vorteil fiir uns wire. 

Erscheinen des Deutschen Kaisers.—Wihrend wir in lebhaftem Gedanken- 
austausch standen, wurde gemeldet, dass soeben der deutsche Kaiser vorge- 
fahren sei und wenige Augenblicke darauf trat Se. Majestit in den Salon. 
S.M. trug die Uniform des ésterreichischen Marschalls, trat auf mich zu, hiess 
mich in der huldvollsten Weise willkommen. S.M. brachte zuerst einige neu- 
este Nachrichten, die eingelaufen waren, zur Erérterung, unter anderm, dass 
ein Industrieller, der soeben von einer grossen Autotour durch ganz Frank- 
reich zuriickgekehrt sei, nirgends etwas Auffallendes konstatiert hitte, das 
auf Kriegsvorbereitungen und Kriegsstimmung hindeute, weiters erwihnte 
er den Inhalt eines Briefes einer Persénlichkeit der hochstehenden Kreise der 
Umgebung des Czaren, dass man fiir einen Krieg noch nicht geniigend vorbe- 
reitet sei; dies wiirde aber in 2 Jahren der Fall sein—dann sei die Partie remis. 
S.M. geruhte dann meine Ausfiihrungen entgegenzunehmen. Auf meine Be- 
merkung, dass ich mich nicht der Besorgnisse wegen der Haltung Italiens ent- 
schlagen kann, erziihlte S.M., dass diese nicht begriindet sei und erwihnte 
folgende Episode: Als dessen iltester Sohn, Kronprinz Wilhelm (S.M. sagte 
“mein Junge’’) vor 2 Jahren als Jagdgast beim Kénig von Italien weilte, sagte 
der Kronprinz in seiner impulsiven Art (es war eben die aus der Maroccokrise 
entstandene deutsch-franzisische Spannung), im Konfliktsfalle wiirde Italien 
wohl nicht mithalten, worauf Viktor Emanuel in dezidierter Form antwortete, 
Italien werde seine tibernommenen Pflichten getreulich erfiillen. S.M. fiigte 
dem hinzu, der K6énig sei wohl ein verschlossener, aber verlisslicher Mann. 
Bei der letzten Anwesenheit San Giulianos in Berlin habe sich dieser in streng 
bundesfreundlicher Weise geiiussert, auf eine Anspielung des russischen Bot- 
schafters Swerbejew wegen der serbischen Aspirationen auf einen adriatischen 
Hafen scharf abweisend geantwortet und sich bereit erklirt, die Erneuerung 
des Bundesvertrages sofort zu unterzeichnen. 
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S.M. meinte zu Moltke gewendet, dass es sich vielleicht empfehlen wiirde, 
auch mit dem italienischen Generalstabschef dusserlich in Beriihrung zu 
treten, um das militérische Zusammenstehen der Dreibundmiichte der Offent- 
lichkeit gegeniiber zu demonstrieren. S.M. wendete sich dann wieder mir zu 
und betonte mit Nachdruck, dass wir auf Deutschlands Unterstiitzung unter 
allen Verhiltnissen voll zihlen kénnen. Die Verhiltnisse in Russland seien 
nicht klar wegen der vielen innerpolitischen Strémungen; zweifellos seien aber 
der russischer Gesandte Hartwig in Belgrad und der Botschafter Iswolsky in 
Paris die Haupthetzer. Auch sei die Angst vor polnischen und revolutioniren 
Umtrieben mitbestimmend fiir die militérischen Massnahmen in Russland. 
S.M. stellte noch einige persénliche Fragen, enthob mich einer weiteren per- 
sdnlichen Vorstellung und verabschiedete sich mit dem Bemerken, er miisse 
jetzt zum Empfang Sr. k.u.k. Hoheit des Erzh. Franz Ferdinand auf den 
Bahnhof. 

Ich konversierte noch einige Zeit mit Exz. Moltke, der betonte, dass auch 
er voll bewusst sei, dass es sich bei den kommenden Ereignissen um die Exist- 
enz der Staaten handeln wird. Er rechne auf Fortdauer unserer vertrauens- 
vollen Beziehungen und dankte fiir die vielfache Unterstiitzung in Angelegen- 
heit des Nachrichtenwesens. Exz. Moltke bedauerte, mir seine Gastfreund- 
schaft nicht anbieten zu kénnen, da er zur Teilnahme an der Jagd befohlen 
war. Nachmittags machte ich Besuch bei Frau v. Moltke und dem Botschaf- 
ter v. Szégyeny (den ich nicht antraf) und trat abends die Riickreise nach 
Wien an. 
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FRENCH COLONIAL POLICY—THE DECLINE 
OF “ASSOCIATION” 


HE literature of the last eight or ten years on France’s oversea empire 

does not yield any general picture of a trend of events or policies to the 

reader who accepts certain conventional terms at face value or attri- 
butes to them any meaning which the context alone would suggest. A method- 
ical summary of this heterogeneous mass of materials would require at least a 
stocky volume; but an article may attempt the more modest, and perhaps 
more useful, task of triangulating a few landmarks. 

In the most ambitious English survey of French colonial policy, S. H. 
Roberts! leaves the tangle of meanings attached to “subjection,” “assimila- 
tion,” and “‘association” more muddled than it is in the better French surveys 
—especially those by men who have had personal as well as library contacts 
with the more important areas and cultures involved. The fourth conven- 
tional type of colonial policy as rationalized in French treatises, “autonomy,” 
may be omitted here except for two comments. First, this term usually applies 
to self-governing European settlement colonies in the temperate zone, which 
hardly figure among the French possessions. Second, the word “‘autonomy” is 
frequently used in both the technical and the propagandist literature to mean 
administrative decentralization, i.e., a large freedom of the responsible French 
administrator overseas from the bureaucracy and government at Paris. This 
purely administrative autonomy permits of setting up and solving practical 
problems of limited scope in space and time, in terms of the peculiar geo- 
graphic and social conditions involved. 

Using mainly recent publications to illustrate the points, this article will 
attempt to show that subjection, assimilation, and association are not differ- 
ent policies in any practical sense, but rather elements or factors in policy, 
present in varying degrees and combinations in the same colonies at the same 

1 History of French colonial policy (1870-1925) (2 vols.; London, 1929). Theoretical 
sections, I, 3-171, and II, 634-79. Long and useful bibliography, II, 685-736. Aside 
from the author’s habit of making disparaging comparisons of France’s oversea empire 
with Great Britain’s, he occasionally describes books quite inaccurately. For example, 
Pellissier de Reynaud’s Annales algériennes, still an indispensable source for the period 
1830-47 because of its author’s first-hand contacts and his use of materials which have 
since disappeared, is mentioned as “important for the policy of the Empire.”” Among 
the questionable ex cathedra judgments of fact and interpretation are that “‘assimila- 
tion has been completely discarded” (p. 118), that the “protectorate idea”’ is newer than 
the “association idea” (p. 120—confused rather than completely erroneous), and that 
“the French have been successful with negro populations but have failed with Moham- 
medan”’ (p. 657)! 
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time. Thus Roberts’ remark that “assimilation has been completely dis- 
carded” is misleading as of any date whatever. Even the word is now frankly 
revived by responsible people like Régismanset and Du Vivier de Stréel, the 
former recently director of economic affairs in the ministry of commerce, the 
latter director of congresses in the Colonial Exposition of 1931.2 

The relationship between the control through a protectorate and the 
policies rather lamely characterized as “association” is not necessarily con- 
fusing if viewed historically. For example, Pierre Lyautey’ is fairly clear on 
the subject, though his picture lacks detail. Roberts deals with “‘the protecto- 
rate idea” as though it were a line of policy continuing in time and in some 
indecipherable way now connected with, now separate from, the policy of 
association. As the younger Lyautey points out, Hanotaux suggested a pro- 
tectorate to Ferry as a practical administrative solution of France’s problem in 
Tunis, which she could not annex outright because of international complica- 
tions. As a historian, Hanotaux had specifically in mind the relationship be- 
tween France and the bishoprics of Toul, Metz, and Verdun in the sixteenth 
century. The idea became a device when it was incorporated in the treaty 
with Tunis and Paul Cambon sent out to embody it in actual administrative 
machinery. This machinery was so successful in terms of prosperous business, 
easy control, and budget surpluses that it greatly aided the long-existent 
minority in favor of colonial decentralization to become a majority. 

Pierre Lyautey finds in Joseph Chailley-Bert the philosopher and co-or- 
dinator of the succession of colonial administrators from Paul Cambon to 
Marshal Lyautey.‘ He has had, remarks Lyautey, “‘a preponderant influence 
upon the entire French colonial school. His stv «lies of the English and Dutch 
colonial systems, his doctrines, his broad views, have inspired a whole genera- 
tion of colonials. It is from Chailley-Bert that our administrators have drawn 
the essence of their doctrine.” 

Joseph Chailley (or Chailley-Bert, as he later called himself) brought to- 
gether two streams of influence. His father-in-law, Paul Bert, a distinguished 
physiologist and a warm personal friend of Gambetta, gave more of his time 
to politics than to his laboratories after the republican group came definitely 
into power early in 1879. At first Bert’s special interest was educational re- 
form, but as time went on he became an outstanding spokesman for the Tunis- 

2 See Georges Hardy, “Un revenant,” L’ Afrique frangaise, 42° année, No. 2 (Febru- 
ary, 1932), pp. 83-84. 

3 L’empire colonial frangais (Paris, 1931). See especially Part II, chap. i, pp. 81-94. 
This volume for the general reader deals with the period since 1870. It is especially 
valuable because of the author’s personal contacts with administrators and his famili- 


arity with their talk as distinguished from their necessarily more guarded public 
statements. 


4 Op. cit. Contrast with Roberts, op. cit., II, 697. He describes Chailley-Bert as ‘‘a 
detached theorist, always in opposition”! 
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ian scheme of local administrative responsibility, limited commitments, and 
definite planning in terms of available means. It is easy to see why such pro- 
cedure would appeal to a natural scientist. When Freycinet sent Paul Bert to 
take charge in Tonkin in 1886, Joseph Chailley (Chailley-Bert) went along as 
an indefatigable personal assistant and adviser. Paul Bert died of dysentery 
in less than a year, but he was extremely active in the meantime. His work 
was ably summarized by his son-in-law in 1887 under the title Paul Bert au 
Tonkin (Paris, 1887). This book is alive with the aims and motives of Paul 
Bert and is not the sort of treatise an outsider could have written. Once 
started along this line of investigation and thought, Chailley-Bert brought out 
a succession of volumes on colonization. Perhaps the most influential has been 
La colonisation de l Indo-Chine, published in 1892.5 This brings in the second 
stream of influence, since the book deals almost exclusively with the British in 
Burma and at Hongkong, making cross-comparisons of these policies with 
those of France in Tonkin. 

Thus the practical advantages of preserving native institutions in so far as 
they did not block the primary aims of colonization® and of fostering native 
co-operation within the same limits were demonstrated by and to the French 
in Tunis but put on a broad theoretical foundation in Indo-China. The ideas 
of decentralization and of cautious adaptation rather than rigid uniformity 
were not new even in France. It will be recalled that Napoleon III spoke of 
an “Arab Empire” in connection with Algeria, and that when the Second 
Empire was overthrown he was planning for at least as much autonomy as 
was realized thirty years later. The army officers of the Bureaux arabes went 
a good deal farther than the emperor, wholly sympathizing with the natives 
and practically maintaining an open feud with the colonial group in Algeria. 
Most of these officers returned to France for the Franco-Prussian war. The 
civilian element in Algeria definitely got the upper hand, and centralization or 
a policy of “assimilation” was in the ascendancy until the republicans secured 
control of the French government nearly a decade later.’ To reverse this trend 


5 English translation by Arthur Baring Brabant, The colonisation of Indo-China 
(London, 1894). 

6“Those European nations which have colonies have not acquired them out of 
charity or humanity, or to do good to disinherited societies. They consider them as 
sources of wealth, and are out for material benefits” (A. Demangeon, La politique ré- 
publicaine (Paris, 1924], p. 448). This is a campaign textbook of the momentarily re- 
united republican groups and may be taken as representing liberal opinion. There is a 
colonial section, pp. 417-84. 

7 The habit of disparaging the colonial policies of Napoleon III has died out as the 
danger of monarchism has receded. Note the friendly comments of Augustin Bernard, 
L’ Algérie (Paris 1929,), pp. 256-69. This 522-page treatise is by far the best single 
volume summarizing the history and contemporary problems of Algeria. Decidedly 
more popular in tone is Victor Piquet, L’ Algérie frangaise: un siécle de colonisation (1830- 
1930) (Paris, 1930). Piquet is a pleasing writer, rated in French colonial circles as a sin- 
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in Algeria took time, the newer pro-native group developing its procedure 
elsewhere. Nevertheless, “army colonials’ like Gallieni and Lyautey are 
newer and more polished editions of an old story. They saw the function of 
the European colonist much more clearly than their predecessors of the 
Bureaux arabes and transferred their dislike to the central bureaucracy. 
Georges Hardy® dates the “colonial renaissance” from 1879, with the “new 
men, new policies” of the period of real republican control. Not only were the 
old political figures largely eliminated, but the same was true of the higher 
army and naval officers then in the colonies, whom the new régime could not 
tolerate because they had been the mainstay of the Second Empire. Gautier 
gives thoroughly good economic reasons for dividing the first century of 
France in Algeria in the middle, or about 1880—and Algeria is, after all, the 
most important of the oversea territories. Algeria was transformed from a 
fumbling experiment to the admitted chef d’ceuvre of the colonial empire when 
the wine industry was transplanted on a grand scale.® Although this was a 
pure accident from the standpoint of colonial history—it was due to the 
ravages of phylloxera in European vineyards—it provided North Africa with 
a valuable and typically European export product. Shortly afterward, the an- 


cere and useful vulgarisateur. His Le Maroc is an orderly popular book, crowned by the 
Academy, but not comparable in substance with the work of the same title by Bernard. 
The only general treatise on Tunis comparable to Bernard’s two books on Algeria and 
Morocco is the much shorter but well-done volume by Jean Despois, La Tunisie (Paris, 
1930). On the post-war period, emphasizing the Italian problem there is Rodd-Balek, 
La Tunisie aprés la guerre (Paris: Comité de I’ Afrique frangaise, 1922), and a sequel by 
Cavé (both are pseudonyms, presumably of officials), “Sur les traces de Rodd-Balek: 
les problémes tunisiens aprés 1921,” articles in L’ Afrique frangaise, January, 1924— 
June 1927, and published separately by the Comité. 

8 Histoire de la colonisation frangaise (Paris, 1928), pp. 228 f. This 348-page manual, 
written by a man of many years’ colonial experience, director of the Ecole Coloniale in 
Paris since 1926, is perhaps the best general guide to the subject, though the treatment 
of the present century is compressed. The arrangement according to French history 
has its disadvantages, but these have been more than overcome by bringing out a com- 
panion volume which follows geographic divisions: Géographie de la France extérieure 
(Paris, 1928). A. Duchéne, La politique coloniale de la France (Paris, 1928), chap. xiii, 
begins a “colonial renaissance” at 1878. The difference of a few months is based on a 
technicality, the reasoning being the same as Hardy’s. 

9 E.-F. Gautier, Un siécle de colonisation: études au microscope (Paris, 1930). This 
book is a complete revision, with many additions, to his earlier L’ Algérie et la métropole, 
and is in the “Archaeology and History Series” of the Collection du Centenaire de 
l’ Algérie. Book I, on the history of the village of Boufarik, is entirely new. Among 
other things, it traces the transformation of the Mitidja Plain from a mediocre grain 
country to a rich wine-producer. Book III, chap. iii, nominally on the railways, deals 
with the introduction of dry-farming. For a more detailed study of the Mitidja, see 
J. Franc, La colonisation de la Mitidja (Paris, 1928), which contains many figures and 


maps. 
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cient type of dry-farming was reintroduced by Spanish immigrants, and by 
the end of the century the more elaborate American equipment was taking 
hold. From many points of view a real turn in policy began around 1880, but 
the inertia of a half-century of fumbling in Algeria was tremendous. The his- 
torical products of this period are ineffaceable to a considerable degree, and 
must continue to set off Algeria from the rest of North Africa. 

The word “‘subjection” hardly characterizes even the systéme colonial of the 
Old Régime—sometimes ineptly called the pacte colonial—though it was a 
system of exploitation and not a pact at all. Subjection was profoundly tem- 
pered by conversion, and even by assimilation—that is by Europeanization 
in other than religious matters. As Chailley-Bert neatly pointed out,” assimi- 
lation was largely a product of the French Revolution. It was still conversion, 
but conversion to a civilization rather than to a religion. The broader aims of 
the new conversion led to a relative decline of the element of domination or 
subjection, which was still present however. C. L. Lokke" has just produced 
a study of French colonial opinion during the closing decades of the Old 
Régime and the Revolution, showing the gradual transfer of interest from 
distant tropical possessions exploited with slave labor to the Mediterranean— 
especially to Egypt in the generation preceding 1801. He does not discuss 
France’s special position in Algeria, including the trading posts and conces- 
sions, the famous grain bill which connects the events of the Revolutionary 
period rather intimately with the later conquest, or the plan for an assault 
upon Algiers drawn up by the French consul there in 1791. Since Lokke’s 
main task is to trace the movement of opinion, these are minor omissions. 
Napoleon was sufficiently interested in Algeria to send Boutin, an officer of 
engineers, to Algiers in 1808 to draw up an elaborate plan of attack—roughly 
the one which was carried out in 1830. The shift in emphasis from slave- 
exploited tropical plantations to settled Mediterranean lands, and the doom 
of slavery itself which the Revolution helped to seal, greatly modified French 
colonial policy without actually breaking its continuity. Christian Schefer!? 
has compressed the elements of this story into a chapter. 


10 Diz années de politique coloniale (Paris, 1902), chap. iv. In chap. i he ridicules cen- 
tralization and uniformity—the “bloc theory”—on the ground that they ignore basic 
differences in culture and geographic environment. This little book of 174 pages is the 
handiest summary of Chailley-Bert’s views. 

1 France and the colonial question: a study of contemporary French opinion, 1763-1801 
(New York, 1932). J. Saintoyant’s five volumes cover more ground, and are of course 
much longer; but they are more popular in style and less thoroughly thought out: La 
colonisation frangaise sous lancien régime du XV® siécle a 1789 (Paris, 1929), pp. 419 
and 486; La colonisation frangaise pendant la Révolution (1789-1799) (Paris, 1930), pp. 
485 and 447; La colonisation frangaise pendant la période napoléonienne (1799-18165) 
(1931). 

2 Thirty-six-page introductory chapter to L’ Algérie et l’évolution de la colonisation 
frangaise (a sort of subtitle which appears first is La politique coloniale dela monarchie de 
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Thus Colbert’s philosophy of colonization as applied to Canada—beginning 
with force and progressing through tutelage in “‘religion and manners” to the 
amalgamation of native and European elements—was profoundly altered dur- 
ing the Revolutionary era. The element of compulsion or subjection retreated 
without disappearing. It is evidently present in any venture beginning with 
conquest and unilaterally deemed permanent on principle. Furthermore, 
where the conquered society is civilized and Mohammedan, as in the case of 
Egypt and Algeria, certain elements of “‘association”—i.e., long drawn out if 
not permanent social and legal dichotomy—automatically appear. It is pro- 
hibitively expensive if not physically impossible for an intruding European 
and nominally Christian minority to take charge of local government and 
economy. Some co-operation on the part of Moslems from the classes which 
have traditional prestige is necessary if any profitable relationship of the con- 
quered society as a whole is to be maintained with the conquering European 
people. General Abdallah Menou, born Jacques Francois de Menou, evidently 
saw this problem of persistent social dichotomy in Egypt, even though he 
reached the wrong solution by changing his religion and marrying a Moham- 
medan wife, losing prestige with both groups. The tradition of co-operating 
with the Egyptians came to the surface again in the form of proposed alliances 
with Mehemet Ali during the three-year French blockade of Algiers which 
began in 1827.'5 Mehemet Ali proposed to take a French subsidy and to con- 
quer and reorganize the Turkish regencies of North Africa as part of a grandi- 
ose Franco-Egyptian scheme, which, however, fell through. 

It is perfectly clear that neither the moribund Restoration monarchy, 
which tried desperately to save its face by other means before attacking Al- 


juillet) (Paris, first published in 1928). This is the first volume of the “Archaeology and 
History Series” of the Collection du Centenaire de |’Algérie. Algeria is merely empha- 
sized in a broad sketch of French colonial policy from 1830 to 1848. The introduction is 
drawn largely from the author’s 1907 work, La France moderne et le probléme colonial ... 
(1815-1830), and from G. Esquer, Les commencements d’un empire: la prise d’ Alger 
(1830) (Paris, 1929). This new edition of Esquer’s 1923 work—hailed by authorities 
generally as definitive, and quickly out of print—adds interesting illustrations and ap- 
pendixes to the original. 

18 Jean Serres, La politique turque en Afrique du nord sous la monarchie de juillet 
(Paris, 1925), pp. 17-23. This 392-page study from original documents is strewn with 
interesting sidelights, such as the Italian (Sardinian) interest in Tunis before 1830. 
G. Douin, Mohamed Aly et l’ expédition d Alger (Cairo: Institut Frangais d’Archéologie 
Orientale, 1930), gives the most important documents and a narrative introduction 
which practically cleans up this subject. Chap. xvii of Ch.-A. Julien, Histoire de 
l Afrique du nord (Paris, 1931), gives a highly compressed but extremely well-informed 
account of the background of the assault on Algiers. Julien has written a great mass of 
articles and reviews, most of them modestly omitted from the book here cited, which is 
a sterling and well-written manual of the subject. Introduction by the late Stéphane 
Gsell. Magnificent critical bibliography, pp. 745-822. 
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giers, nor the embarrassed July monarchy, which had to accept the accom- 
plished fact after the Turkish governmental machinery had been destroyed 
and its personnel expelled, had in mind anything like assimilation at the out- 
set. “Faithful interpreters of opinion,” as Yver" puts it, “the government 
and the chambers expressed their opposition to any expansion into the in- 
terior,’ where the idea was “to leave the country to native leaders who would 
recognize the suzerainty of France and exercise authority in her name.”’ This 
policy, which was formally embodied in the Tafna treaty with Abd-el-Kader 
as late as 1837, was certainly neither subjection nor assimilation. Neither was 
it autonomy, since the French proposed to directly administer ihe ports and 
certain coastal areas which were economically inseparable from the back 
country. The mistake of suddenly destroying the nominally Turkish central 
government of the Dey at Algiers was gradually recognized, and for years it 
was hoped that leaders like Abd-el-Kader and Ahmed Bey might restore some 
such organization or organizations with which the French could co-operate. 
This hoped-for dichotomy would have been a type of “‘association” more than 
a half-century before the ascendancy of the policies now vaguely so described. 

Experience proved, however, that a dichotomous organization of two so- 
cieties which, at the outset, were incompatible at so many points required a 
fairly large amount of common legal and administrative machinery. To satis- 
fy French aims, this had to be largely French, which involved a modified 
assimilation or Europeanization. Its imposition, by force in the last instance 
where diplomacy failed, in turn involved an element of domination or subjec- 
tion. Various compromises were tried, including a protectorate under Tuni- 
sian notables at Oran. This protectorate, though it operated for six months 
in 1831, was never ratified at Paris. It immediately made France responsible 
for oriental administrative methods which she could not afford to underwrite. 
Arthur Girault enumerates seven periods,'® beginning with the dates 1830, 
1834, 1848, 1858, 1860, 1870, and 1896, of which the policies pursued from 
1834, 1860, and 1896 conformed most nearly to his “true principles of colonial 


“14 Georges Yver, “La conquéte et la colonisation de |’ Algérie,” chap. x of Histoire et 
historiens de I’ Algérie, by J. Alazard, E. Albertini, A. Bel, F. Braudel, G. Esquer, E.-F. 
Gautier, E. Leblanc, G. Marcais, W. Margais, P. Martino, M. Morand, M. Reygasse, 
Ch. Tailliart, G. Yver, and J. Zeiller. Introduction by Stéphane Gsell (Paris, 1931). In 
Collection du Centenaire. Gsel] points out that the real task of editing fell to Ch.-A. 
Julien, secretary of the Revue historique. An indispensable book for the historian inter- 
ested in French colonization since 1830. 

18 V. Demontés, “Un essai de protectorat tunisien 4 Oran (9 février-22 aofit, 1831),” 
Rev. de V'hist. des colonies francaises (2d trim., 1923), No. 42, pp. 251-88. 

16 Principes de colonisation et de législation coloniale (5th ed.; Paris, 1927), IV, 78-94. 
This treatise, indispensable from the angle indicated by the title, was completely re- 
vised in the period 1926-29 and issued in five volumes. Roberts’ references are to the 
old 1922 edition, a practice which has continued in English and American books down 
to 19382. 
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government,” i.e., decentralization and due consideration of local peculiari- 
ties. Having tried expulsion, abandonment to Algerian leaders, and assimila- 
tion (Europeanization), France arrived by elimination at what Girault con- 
siders the true formula: “Oblige the natives to live in peace under French 
domination, striving to make them appreciate the practical advantages and 
to ameliorate their material condition.” Except for the blunt mention of 
“domination,” a word which would not fit into a campaign textbook, this is 
substantially the same as Demangeon’s catch-phrase “‘adaptation, not assimi- 
lation.” Both assume permanency; both emphasize material benefits. De- 
mangeon admits that “the native is the real colonist”’ in most of France’s over- 
sea possessions. The “autonomy” which he occasionally mentions is explicitly 
“administrative,” i.e., not native, but French, of officials on the ground. 
French prestige is to be maintained by “material benefits” and by the “moral 
superiority of the white race.’ This merely evades the issues of what does 
happen when that superiority is not sufficiently recognized, and what would 
happen should it disappear through the success of European tutelage. 

In short, the association policy, called by whatever name, rests upon mu- 
tual interests, which may be temporary, and upon a fraternité which could 
hardly outlive them if French domination were still asserted. Egalité in the 
French sense of la carriére ouverte aux talents is out of the question where the 
most desirable official and business positions are reserved for Europeans or 
(in the protectorates) left chiefly to the traditional ruling classes in a native 
society which makes no pretensions of equality. Liberté is hard enough to de- 
fine even in a society unified by history and living under a single code, sup- 
posedly shaped and administered by popular consent. The one distinctively 
French element in these unequal partnerships is evidently a certain amia- 
bility and tolerance in dealing with non-Europeans. (Of course this does not 
exclude originality in the compounding of all the elements.) It is even open 
to doubt if the tendency to accept individuals of exotic culture on terms of 
social equality is specifically French rather than Latin-Catholic in general. 
One is always tempted to suspect a persistence of attitudes from the time 
when religious conversion was an important aim in colonization. “‘Respect for 
native institutions” may involve the preservation of traditional inequalities 
and imposed personal restraints which a European would consider outrageous. 
Yet they cannot be abolished overnight. 

Besides postponing the embarrassing question of European rights for peo- 
ples—Mohammedans, for example—whose laws and folkways are basically 
non-European, the protectorate form of control has helped to solve a pecu- 
liarly French set of problems. It should be noted that a protectorate under 
responsible French officials is a very different thing from one under Tunisian 
notables merely acting in the name of France; likewise that the protectorate 
as a permanent relationship is not to be compared with temporary tutelage 
such as that of the United States in Haiti—two countries with roughly similar 
systems of society. 
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Girault” has pointed out that French protectorates have been set up in 
countries where the separation of executive and legislative power does not 
exist. Thus a decree (dahir) signed by the sultan of Morocco has all the force 
and prestige of law, even when drafted by the staff of a French resident-gen- 
eral. Since these dahirs were not subject to check or revision by any parlia- 
ment on earth, Marshal Lyautey had powers in Morocco not enjoyed by the 
president of the republic or any minister in France. The nominal sovereignty 
of the protected state proved to be a useful device whereby the administrator 
could protect himself from interference by the parliament and central bu- 
reaucracy at Paris in matters of personnel and detailed policy. This peculiar 
“administrative autonomy” was one of the unexpected but welcome fruits of 
the Tunisian protectorate. Marshal Lyautey, in the best Chailley-Bert tradi- 
tion, was a hater of bureaucracy and a believer in the merit system of appoint- 
ments and promotions—‘‘the right man in the right place,” as he expressed it 
in English in 1900.% All the great administrators from 1882 to 1925 held 
similar views on the need for decentralization and the mode of securing it. 
Practically all of them shared Chailley-Bert’s weakness for the protectorate 
form of control in the actual French system. The administrators in the field 
had powerful supporters among the public men and scholars in France— 
Hanotaux, for example, qualifying under both headings. A well-organized 
propaganda addressed to the French public and parliament made the most 
of impressive results to give prestige to what may be called the “‘administra- 
tive doctrine” of colonization. Unified purpose, superior knowledge, and 
stealth all aided in freeing the hands of the responsible administrator to apply 
his “solutions” —definite programs of action, fitted to the conditions and the 
means at hand. Lyautey had already been Gallieni’s pupil for years when he 
referred to himself in 1900 as a “‘solutionist,’’ and his remark that he was 
speaking purely for himself was merely a flourish. 

Even without filling in the details of this necessarily inadequate sketch, it 
should be evident that the elements of subjection and assimilation are still 
very much alive in French colonial policy, which represents a rather precarious 

17 “Texercice du pouvoir législatif dans les pays de protectorat,” Rev. polit. et 
parlementaire, CXXXII (1927), 5-17. 

18 Paroles d action (Paris, 1927), speech printed on pp. 2-9. In this address he referred 
to the English as “our neighbors and colonial teachers,” and used Chailley-Bert’s illus- 
tration of Burma with the emphasis lent by condensation. It was here also that Lyautey 
referred to himself as a “solutionist,” and in defining the term put Chailley-Bert’s doc- 
trines in a nutshell. This speech was much more to the point than Lyautey’s well-known 
article which had just appeared in the Revue des deux mondes, “Le réle colonial de 
l’armée.” Note also his disparaging comparisons of French as compared with English 
colonization, passim in Vol. I of his Lettres de Tonkin et de Madagascar (Paris, 1920). 
Louis Barthou wrote the excellent short preface to Lyautey’s Paroles d'action. Per- 
haps the most revealing biography is that of André Maurois, Lyautey (Paris, 1931). 
G. Grandidier, Gallieni (Paris, 1931), is a good short biography of the administrator 
under whom Lyautey won his spurs. See also J. S. Gallieni, Lettres de Madagascar, 
1896-1905 (Paris, 1928). 
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balance of centralizing and decentralizing tendencies. The date when Roberts’ 
manuscript was apparently written (as distinguished from that on the title- 
page) was still too near the Great War, and much too early in the shift which 
began with the Herriot ministry in 1924, for the trends to be clear. He leans 
heavily upon a 1910 work of Harmand” in which the survival of domination 
was recognized but the persistence of assimilation denied. Fourteen years 
after the Armistice it is easy enough to see that the wartime union of “spirit” 
and “‘interests”’ itself brought out the clash between the two ideas involved in 
Harmand’s expression “indirect rule.” If Roberts’ own phrase “modified in- 
direct rule” means anything at all in practice, it means a strategic retreat 
either from the indirectness or from the rule when the two come into conflict. 
French colonial policy during the “generation” of which Pierre Lyautey 
writes was one of great and constructive change on the periphery—so great 
that at first the center had to conform. As in all swift change, the rate had to 
slow down eventually, whereupon historic tendencies at the center began to 
reassert their relative importance. 

The power of the “solutionists” or decentralizers was overwhelming in some 
possessions but much weaker in others. Besides the consistent support of a 
few outstanding public men in France, the doctrine had won over most of the 
academic group by the close of the war, and increasingly controlled the in- 
struction of young men destined for colonial careers. This body of “‘scholarly 
opinion” exercised a powerful direct influence and also a fairly effective liter- 
ary censorship, over the more strictly propagandist books and articles in- 
tended to form inexpert or popular opinion. 

Decentralization was one of those war victims whose latent disabilities 
were merely brought out by the conflict, and even then were barely noticed 
for some years afterward. The social and political dichotomy of Algeria was 
peculiar in that it represented a case of arrested assimilation.” Most of her 


19 See long quotation in Roberts, op. cit., I, 113. 

20 Ending, let us say, at some time between the retirement of Marshal Lyautey in 
1925 and the publication of the younger Lyautey’s book in 1931. The publication in 
1906 of H. de Peyerimhoff’s Enquéte sur les résultats de la colonisation officielle de 1871 a 
1895 was a landmark, showing that colonial sentiment in France had radically changed 
since the critical parliamentary reports of 1892-93. There is now a handy edition of the 
De Peyerimhoff report with a preface by J. Saurin (Paris, 1928). The original edition 
of 1906 has a second volume of supporting documents. 

21 See the magnificent centenary volume, L’euvre législative de la France en Algérie, 
by L. Milliot, M. Morand, F. Godin, and M. Gaffiot (Paris, 1930). Godin’s section on 
the history of the land system is the clearest treatment so far. For direct comparisons 
of Algeria with Tunis and Morocco, Vols. IV and V of Girault have the great advantage 
that they are by the same person and similar in structure. There is also some cross- 
reference. There is invaluable comparative material on settlement in the four volumes 
of papers and proceedings entitled Congrés de la colonisation rurale, Alger, 26-29 mai, 
1930 (Algiers and Paris, 1931). Vol. IV is a series of papers by specialists on coloniza- 
tion in the various settlement areas of the world. 
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people were subjects but not citizens of the France of which she was in theory 
an “integral part.” It was by no means pure sentimentalism which led to an 
attempt in 1919 to clear up this anomalous situation. A strong group, which 
nevertheless turned out to be a minority, felt that French citizenship might 
be conferred upon Algerian Mohammedans without forcing them to give up 
their special status under Moslem law.” The main arguments were that this 
had been done in Egypt, India, and parts of Asiatic Russia with more good 
effects than bad, and that the Turks were working out an acceptable compro- 
mise. Events of the next four or five years seemed to support the contention 
of the victorious negative that this move toward a modified political assimila- 
tion would inject a foreign body into the distinctively French system. Any 
move toward autonomy was opposed on the ground that this relationship 
would not work where the social systems concerned were basically different. 
What was perhaps the decisive argument had to be carefully used; namely, 
that the economic and political dominance in Algeria by a propertied Euro- 
pean minority would be doomed by giving the natives the franchise. 

A succession of coalition ministries of the Left from 1924 to 1926 found 
administrative decentralization at least momentarily incompatible with 
meeting the crises which arose in Morocco and Syria; likewise with the carry- 
ing out of pledges of reform. Albert Sarraut,” an avowed “associationist,” a 
former governor-general of Indo-China and three times minister of the colo- 
nies, was really their man, but he had been expelled from Herriot’s party. 
Hence the Left coalitions put the colonial office in the hands of a succession of 
Radical-Socialist deputies who, for all their abilities and good intentions, got 
themselves out of impasses in the way normal to French politics: by asserting 
the central authority. Alexandre Varenne, Socialist deputy and vice-president 
of the chamber, was sent to Indo-China as governor-general. Senator Steeg, 
a member of the Herriot federation of the Left, had been governor-general of 
Algeria since 1921. A moderate, and a member of many ministries before and 
after the war, he was a logical civilian to put in Marshal Lyautey’s place in 
1925. Senator Violette, a Republican (right-wing) Socialist and an astute 
politician, was made governor-general of Algeria. Marshal Lyautey’s retire- 
ment ended an era. At the end of 1925, the key positions in the oversea empire 
were held by civilians. Moreover, the Left coalitions introduced the practice 
of filling colonial administrative posts with parliamentarians on leave. Lucien 
Saint, who stayed on in Tunis and is now (1933) resident-general of Morocco, 
is a “career” man but not a soldier, having advanced by the prefectoral route. 

Varenne was unable to fulfil the vague, eloquent promises he made to the 
Annamites, thus alienating the handful of Europeans at the start and the dis- 


2 Neat summary of the debates by V. Piquet, Les réformes en Algérie et le statut des 
indigénes (Paris, 1919). 

23 Author of the most complete unit-plan for the material development of the colo- 
nies, La mise en valeur des colonies frangaises (Paris, 1923). He was expelled from the 
Fédération des Partis Radicaux et Radicaux Socialistes in 1924. 
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appointed natives in the end. France was forced to pour men and money into 
an unpopular and probably unnecessary war in Morocco—Lyautey had 
warned the government against the occupation of the upper Ouergha without 
strong reinforcements. General Sarrail, also of the Left politically, was so 
insistently blamed for the Syrian uprising that he had to be relieved. 

Violette’s two and a half years in Algeria help to explain his recent book, 
L’ Algérie vivra-t-elle?* He shared a belief with the government which ap- 
pointed him and those following, including Poincaré’s, that the administrative 
disunity of North Africa was dangerous and should be remedied. The Riffian 
war would have been shorter, cheaper, and less dangerous had there been a 
standard gauge railway connecting the Algerian system with the Moroccan. 
During Violette’s administration there was a very nasty problem of control- 
ling banditry in a huge desert area partly in southeastern Morocco. Agitation 
for a trans-Saharan line to hold French Africa together in case a first-class air 
and sea power (Italy, Great Britain) should cut the sea lanes was increasing. 
The low-level line since built, connecting Constantine with Tunis far inland, 
is relatively inexpensive protection on the Italian side. Yet it was put off, like 
the others, because of its relative unimportance economically—owing in this 
case to a fiscal separation impeding the export of competitive Algerian prod- 
ucts through the Tunisian protectorate. An annual North African adminis- 
trative conference, organized before Violette’s appointment, takes care of the 
co-operation which is obviously and immediately beneficial to each of the 
three units. Beyond this is a fringe of improvements which France is willing 
to underwrite financially. This fringe is decidedly narrow. For example, help- 
ing Morocco to go into debt for a Fez-Oudjda railway which is of great mili- 
tary value but unlikely to pay Morocco for a good while is of dubious ad- 
vantage. Violette decided that the solution was an African ministry and a 
systematic attempt to secure administrative uniformity. 

Sarraut had neglected North Africa in his La mise en valeur des colonies 
frangaises,™ since, as minister of the colonies, these territories under the minis- 
tries of the interior (Algeria) and of foreign affairs (Tunis, Morocco) did not 
directly concern him. In taking up this thorniest of questions, Violette in the 
role of sincere liberal and friend of the native Algerians was obliged to decide 
whether to advocate (a) a sweeping extension of their voice in exclusively 
Algerian affairs or (b) admission to French citizenship on terms which would 
not violate their customs or religious beliefs. Either move would meet with 
opposition from the European propertied minority. The first would be a step 
toward autonomy. He chose the second alternative, which would constitute 
a decided move toward assimilation. That is, Violette would arrest the de- 


* (Paris, 1931). Also his Senate bill, No. 734, Jour. off., Sénat, sess. ord., Annexe 
au procés-verbal, July 3, 1931. His idea, he explained, was to celebrate the Centenary 
with liberal reforms indicating the maturity of French Algeria. 


25 See especially introduction and chaps. i-iv for general policies. 
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velopment of the financial delegations into an Algerian parliament and give 
the natives representation in that of France. 

As governor-general of Algeria in 1927, Violette tried to get the financial 
delegations to contribute six million francs toward the subsidizing of a muni- 
tions factory at Algiers and other proposals for strengthening the military 
organization of North Africa.% Both native groups in the delegations sup- 
ported the governor-general, but the two French delegations rejected the 
scheme almost to a man. To Violette this was a clear-cut issue, a propertied 
French minority being able to stalemate a plan of the native majority and the 
governor-general. Immediately following the episode of the munitions fac- 
tory, a Federation of Elected Natives was formed, and issued a list of eight 
demands which may be summed up as equality in political, economic, and 
social rights.” 

While Senator Violette was trying to work with the insufficiently repre- 
sented natives in Algeria (and Deputy Varenne was nearing the end of his 
stormy career in Indo-China), Senator Steeg got into trouble in Morocco by 
trying to give the disfranchised French salaried and wage-earning classes some 
voice in public affairs. He hit upon the unhappy device of adding a third or 
‘consumers’ college” to the purely advisory government council. Previously 
two “colleges” made up of public officials and of high officers in chambers of 
commerce and agriculture had met with officials of the French residency 
around well-loaded tables, giving urbane “‘advice” which might be accepted 
or rejected. Supposedly these “advisers” represented the important taxpay- 
ers. Steeg was an old-time liberal, however, and it occurred to him that the 
payers of indirect taxes should also have an opportunity to air their views. 
Since there were no ready-made organizations suited to the purpose, an elec- 
tion was held, though the popular “college” was not supposed to be a political 
body. The campaign was political, bristling with unpalatable issues such as 
the high cost of living and the lack of elementary French political rights for 
Frenchmen; and the resident-general had little urbanity to expect from the 


26 See L’ Afrique francaise, 37° Année, No. 6 (June, 1927), pp. 251-55, for extracts 
from the debates in plenary session. The delegations were created in 1898 and modified 
in 1922. See Girault, op. cit., IV, 106 f. Detailed monographic study by O. Dupont, 
Les délégations financiéres algériennes (Paris, 1930). Since the granting of financial 
autonomy in 1900 they have more and more assumed the functions of a parliament. 
There are three delegations: rural French, urban French, and native—the last sub- 
divided into Kabyle and Arab sections. All debate separately, negotiating through inter- 
delegatory committees. The Algerian budget for 1927-28 already carried a heavy con- 
tribution toward military expenses, a French charge according to the law of 1900. 

27 See L’ Afrique frangaise, 37° Année, No. 11 (November, 1927), pp. 463-65. These 
issues, once raised, were tenacious. See reprint of speech by André Tardieu, “Les 
droits politiques des indigénes d’Algérie et des colonies,” Renseignements coloniauz et 
documents, March, 1929, pp. 222-24. 
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elected body.* Politics came in et the back window, and came to stay. It is 
hard to say but easy to imagine what must happen to “association” if Euro- 
peans exercise broad political rights which natives do not enjoy in their own 
“protected” country. 

Colonial administration by roving French parliamentarians was practically 
abolished in 1928 by a law forbidding members of the senate or chamber of 
deputies to remain on mission outside the country more than six months. Yet 
the end of the Bert-Gallieni-Lyautey school of administrative autonomists 
and “‘solutionists” (ca. 1925) was also the end of an era. With the military 
subdued in 1925 and the parliamentarians in 1928, there remains the central 
bureaucracy. Career men of high qualifications and some colonial experience 
are chosen for the most responsible oversea positions, but they lack the pres- 
tige of the older school and do not enjoy independence in choosing their staffs 
and programs to fit local situations. In the desire of colonial functionaries to 
be promoted back to France the Paris bureaucracy has a powerful weapon to 
use against any walls erected between it and lucrative colonial positions. 

“Tariff assimilation” refers merely to the uniformity of tariffs in certain 
possessions with those of France, and to the absence of these trade barriers 
between the tariff-assimilated areas and France. Girault has given us an ade- 
quate picture of the issues involved in his English work on the pre-war period, 
The colonial tariff policies of France. Algeria, Indo-China, and Madagascar are 
types of tariff-assimilated possessions, Tunis is partly assimilated, and Moroc- 
co nominally has the “open door.”” Some limitations in practice are obvious. 
Indo-China, situated as it is in the Far East, stands to lose by trading, over 
long transport routes, in products which could be exchanged with its oriental 
neighbors. As a matter of fact, its foreign trade has not only fallen off disas- 
trously since the tariff of 1929 but has also narrowed down more and more to 
France.” The prices of some imported manufactures have risen during the 
collapse in export produce. Not all of this can be laid to world-economic con- 
ditions. Social unrest must be attributed not merely to the depression and to 


8 Brief account of this election in L’ Afrique frangaise, 37° Année, No. 6 (June, 1927), 
pp. 260-61. The writer got his impressions of the controversy from Moroccan news- 
papers and from interviews. Those of Varenne’s even more disturbing experiences in 
Indo-China came from similar sources. They will be found in rather softened form in 
L Asie frangaise from 1925 to 1928. 

29 Convenient table in Colonial tariff policies (Washington: Tariff Commission, 
1922), p. 157. The section on France, pp. 129-225, is informing, though many of the 
data are obsolete. For example, the Franco-German commercial treaty of 1927 in- 
volved colonial trade, and the Indo-Chinese tariff of 1929 went to extreme lengths in 
attempting to make the assimilation to France effective. 

8 U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, (Annual) Review of economic 
conditions in middle Asia (1931), especially pp. 13, 15, and 24-25; also the Quarterly 
review of economic conditions in middle Asia, Second Quarter, 1932, pp. 28-33. 
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communist propaganda, but also to the unfulfilled promises of Varenne and 
to economic ills charged to tariff assimilation. The stock illustration of 
limited tariff assimilation is the contingent system which fixes a sliding scale 
of duty-free wine exports from Tunis to France and thus checks the spread of 
the Tunisian vineyard area. 

Thus it was the economic features of assimilation ~"hich post-war neo-mer- 
cantilism found best preserved. And they were especially well preserved in 
the French possessions, where self-governing autonomy had never taken hold 
and where commercial policies had been dictated from Europe as a matter of 
course. With the newer mercantilism has come a reaction in the general 
direction of eighteenth-century colonial policy—the general principle of ex- 
cluding competitors. Since Great Britain has little power in her dominions, 
she appeals to common blood and traditions and tries to trade special priv- 
ileges, to the disadvantage of non-Britishers. The proposal in the United 
States to free the Philippines in order to get rid of their economic competition 
is in strict accord with conventional eighteenth-century reasoning. It is in 
colonial tariffs and trade regulation that the French decentralizers (solution- 
ists, associationists) have lost the most ground since the war. These matters 
are regulated mainly by the executive at Paris, though the legislative branch 
may interfere. 

A law of 1916 allowing the government to make arbitrary changes in the 
existing tariff provisions for the duration of the war was kept in effect until 
1922. Having denounced her pre-war tariff agreements in 1918, France 
adopted a policy of making new treaties on the basis of reciprocity instead of 
the broader most-favored-nation basis. That is, she generally makes tariff 
bargains with single countries, giving them the benefit of minimum rates in- 
stead of those in the general schedules, which are now roughly four times as 
high. Except for Algeria, French tariffs and tariff agreements do not generally 
apply automatically to oversea possessions. They are adapted later to the 
assimilated areas, with allowances for treaty rights and special economic con- 
ditions. 

Caution must be observed in appraising the French swing back toward 
colonial assimilation. Chailley-Bert would no longer complain, as he did 
thirty years ago," of a ridiculous penury of organized information on the 
French colonies as compared with the Dutch or English. Thanks to the “‘so- 
lutionist” or administrative school, that defect has been cured. A proposed 
decree or law which is obviously bad can be confronted with a mass of facts. 
This statistical and other reporting machinery not only puts a brake on hasty 
or overbroad schemes, but it also begins to check up immediately on those 
adopted. 

Books on the French colonies are greatly affected by this tremendous and 
relatively new stream of current information. A generation ago, an almost 


31 Diz années de politique coloniale, chap. ii. 
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purely descriptive popular manual like that of S. Ferdinand-Lop*® would have 
been impossible. It is thin enough, but it is filled with quantitative data 
which could come only from well-organized and easily available official 
sources. There are fuller treatises of much the same grade on all the various 
oversea possessions. Even a basically historical summary like that of Maurice 
Besson® is liberally salted with exact comparisons taken from dry but tech- 
nically reliable and adequate sources. 

There is more and more of a tendency for men of wide colonial experience 
or/and special knowledge of one subdivision of a general subject to collaborate 
on works which are at once semipopular and respectable. This suggests series 
like the Centenary Collection, but it is also true in a measure of the huge 
Histoire des colonies frangaises et de lexpansion de la France dans le monde* 
which has already (1929-32) run into four big volumes. 

Victor Demonteés, both a historian and a lecturer on colonial economics in 
the Collége de France, has leaned heavily upon current official bulletins in 
preparing two volumes on Algerian agriculture, industry, and commerce.* 
E.-F. Gautier’s Ma@urs et coutumes des Musulmans* refuses, like all his books, 
to employ any considerable machinery of citation, but it is founded upon a 
great deal of reading, as well as personal observation and reflection. It is 
among other things synthesis of the highest type, and is indispensable to any- 
one struggling with the problem of the place of the Moslems in history. 

Gautier is one illustration of the scholar who has taken seriously the belief 
of Chailley-Bert and his followers that a colonial career is something apart, 
requiring long experience overseas and finally intensive experience in the area 
to be dealt with. As far as the administrator is concerned, no longer ago than 


% Les colonies frangaises (Paris, 1931). 

33 Histoire des colonies frangaises (Paris, 1931). 

34 Ed. G. Hanotaux and A. Martineau (Paris, 1929). Note, for example, the section 
on Morocco by Georges Hardy which opens Vol. III. The one obvious criticism of the 
general tone of these volumes is that it is too suavely patriotic—but it is prepared under 
the auspices of the Société d’Histoire Nationale. 

% [’ Algérie agricole (Paris, 1930), and L’ Algérie industrielle et commergante (Paris, 
1930), in the “‘Mise en valeur” series of the Collection du Centenaire. Even the more 
technical volumes in the series contain historical material of value. For example, J. 
Poggi, Les chemins de fer d’intérét général de I’ Algérie (Paris, 1931), relates an indis- 
pensable part of the development of North Africa during some seventy years. De- 
montés has published only Vols. I-III and V of his tremendously detailed and footnoted 
economic history of Algeria: L’ Algérie économique (Algiers, 1922, 1923, 1926, 1927). 
Vol. I, the applied historical geography, and Vol. III, a history of Algerian agriculture 
from Carthaginian times, are especially valuable to the historian. 

3% (Paris, 1931). In a sense it is a sequel to his Les siécles obscurs du Maghreb (Paris, 
1927), an extremely interesting treatment of the period between the Romans and the 
later Arabs. 
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1927 Marshal Lyautey momentarily broke a self-imposed silence” only to 
betray his unaltered convictions. To him there are Moslems but no Islam, no 
“general Islamic experience’; and the administrator who faces the problem 
on the ground is the only one with a chance to understand it fully. Therefore, 
he argued, even his retired predecessors should keep still and avoid embarrass- 
ing him. These decentralizing “‘solutionists” were the first colonials in a cen- 
tury really to win the French public. One result is that even popular books on 
colonies must seem to reflect first-hand knowledge in order to be taken seri- 
ously. Neither administrators nor scholars are particularly enthusiastic, for 
example, about Victor Piquet’s colonial best-sellers. Yet there is little dis- 
position to attack him. He has spent enough time in North Africa not to 
make gross misinterpretations of the studies of others; and on the whole the 
views he has popularized have been those of the dominant school of his 
generation. 

Piquet’s latest vulgarisation, however, a little Histoire des colonies fran- 
gaises,® is a meager and badly constructed digest of secondary works (and 
worse), in which he attempts to convince those who already believe it that 
the Frenchman is a great colonizer. In an entirely different kind of short book, 
Constant Southworth® presents the contrary view, i.e., that the Frenchman 
has proved a relatively poor colonizer, and that the present French colonial 
empire is a failure from the standpoints of everybody concerned. For one 
thing, this volume is unintentional testimony for the excellence of the infor- 
mation services from which the materials are largely drawn. The author con- 
cedes that a similar “demonstration” regarding the net profit or loss on British 
or Dutch colonization would be at least as difficult—the reviewer adds without 
hesitation, at least as unconvincing. Yet this book is worth reading, first for 
the freshness of the idea, second for the excellence of several summary discus- 
sions (e.g., chap. iv on the French budget and the colonies), third for the clar- 
ity and intelligence of a one-sided debate which depends upon so many 
assumptions as to exclude any serious decision. After all, the long historic 
efforts of peoples are not to be appraised in terms of monetary profit and loss, 


even if such a balance sheet were feasible. 
M. M. Knicut 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


37 [Islam et la politique contemporaine (Paris, 1927), p. 32. This is a printed series of 
lectures by many authorities under the auspices of the association of former studenfs in 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. This school and the Ecole Coloniale specialize 
in training for oversea careers. Lyautey’s brief remarks were an introduction, but he 
is constitutionally unable to say meaningless things. 

8 (Paris, 1931). If we hold him to his title, we should subtract nearly fifty pages of 
foreign matter at the beginning and the end, and probably also the most interesting 
chapter in the book (xi: ““Le Frangais est-il colonisateur?” This is itself far from pro- 
found, and the answer to the question goes without saying). 

8 The French colonial venture (London, 1931). 
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The evolution of the French people. By CHARLES SEIGNOBOs, professor 
of modern history, University of Paris. Translated from the French 
by CaTHERINE ALIson Puitirps. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
1932. Pp. xv-+382+xii. $4.25. 


Any reader who takes up this book supposing it to be a history of France 

will no doubt find the space devoted to the last three centuries singularly in- 
adequate. But Professor Seignobos has not attempted to write a history of 
France. His object was 
to indicate the origins of those conditions of life, sentiments, ideas, usages, and institu- 
tions that have seemed [to him] to form the essential substance of French life [and] to 
indicate at what time, in what place, and for what reason they came into existence [p. 
xi]. 
This being the object, the later period was scanted because, in the author’s 
opinion, the “essential substance of French life” was already pretty fully 
“evolved” by the seventeenth century: from that time French civilization 
has been “‘carried on down to our own day by a continuous tradition” (p. 374), 
although we are told in another place that “the Revolution ... . gave the 
French nation its present form” (p. 268). A writer less committed to the his- 
torical approach might have employed, for elucidating the substance of 
French life, a more logical, a less chronological structural form, thus giving us 
a book that no cataloguer and few historians would have recognized as “‘his- 
tory” at all. But M. Seignobos, being a professional historian, has naturally 
enough written the kind of book that historians are likely to write when they 
do not write straight history—a book which aims to explain something (in- 
stitutions, a set of national traits, or whatever), not by rigid analysis of the 
thing itself, but by describing the successive forms through which it has 
passed in the process of becoming the thing it is. 

This method, like all other methods, has its limitations. No doubt the 
chief one is that, aiming to explain the present character of something (in this 
instance the “‘substance of French life,” the French nation, French civiliza- 
tion), the author must have a pretty definite notion of what the thing now 
is before he can select, out of the innumerable historical facts that always lie 
in wait, those essential circumstances which are to demonstrate that the thing 
to be explained is what the author thinks it is. A secondary difficulty is that, 
having fixed upon the essential circumstances that are to explain the “‘origin”’ 
and “evolution” of the thing (the “‘substance”’ of French life as aforesaid), a 
good deal of detail (names, dates, events of one sort and another) has to be 
introduced as “historical setting,” as “background,” and the rub is to know 
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just what details and how many: if too little detail is introduced the cireum- 
stances necessary to elucidate the main theme are unintelligible; if too much is 
introduced the main theme is lost sight of in the general mélée. These diffi- 
culties M. Seignobos has not altogether,escaped (not that anyone else ever has 
either); and the book often strikes one less as a close-knit and carefully co- 
ordinated exposition of a single clearly realized theme than as a brief sketch 
of those events, customs, institutions that are conventionally assumed to 
comprise the substance of French history—all presented in a clear, easily 
followed narrative with whatever expository comment may be thought nec- 
essary to clarify the particular matter in hand. 
M. Seignobos’ expository comments are for the most part admirable. Ad- 
mirable, for example, is his explanation of the transformation of the Roman 
conception of property (dominium) into the feudal conception (p. 75); the 
methods by which royal power was extended over the whole kingdom (pp. 79, 
93); the rise of the bourgeoisie (p. 120); the emergence of new manners and 
customs (such as chivalry and gallantry) appropriate to a feudal aristocracy 
(p. 169). Excellent as the work is in detail, one is nevertheless left with no 
clear notion of how the successive conditions and customs contributed to the 
“evolution of the French people,” the “‘substance of French life.’’ Feudalism 
disappeared, chivalry and courtly manners are no more than a memory, royal 
power survives only in the abstract form of the state; indeed the author him- 
self tells us that gallantry was “the most lasting creation of the nobility of the 
Middle Ages” (p. 119). What precisely then did all these vanished customs 
and institutions contribute to the substance of French life? Frenchmen are 
still proverbially gallant, but that is surely the least of their characteristics. 
M. Seignobos knows his Frenchmen. Nothing could be better than his final 
summing-up of the French character, that typical character which he thinks 
was already fixed by the seventeenth century— 
a peasant, artisan, bourgeois type of character, prudent, distrustful, economical, greatly 
inclined to vanity, very sociable, although not very hospitable, endowed with a swift, 
clear, precise intelligence, prone to mockery rather than to enthusiasm, ready of speech 
and fond of talking, skilled in psychological observation, more circumspect and calculat- 
ing than its flow of words and frequent gestures would [and commonly do] lead foreigners 
to suppose, inured by a very long tradition to a regular life, greatly attached to its 
every day habits, and better suited to individual work than to collective enterprises 
[p. 378]. 


Ah, yes, the French character—there it is, sure enough. But there is very 
little indeed in the 382 pages devoted to the evolution of the French people that 
prepares us for this summary, that enables us to recognize this character, or 
that really serves to explain it even after M. Seignobos has so deftly etched it 
for us. 

It is indeed very difficult to disengage the influences that have formed the 
“‘substance of French life’ by a narrative-descriptive presentation of the suc- 
cessive events, customs, and institutions of French history; impossible per- 
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haps to explain the character of any people by recounting the dangers they 
have passed, or describing the superseded institutions under which, in succes- 
sive periods, their ancestors lived. M. Seignobos has not really accomplished 
this impossible task. Nevertheless, he has written an admirable book for all 
those who wish a manageable amount of accurate and clearly presented infor- 
mation about the chief periods of French history, accompanied by the sound 
and helpful interpretative comments of an excellent scholar and an entirely 
honest and disinterested man. 

“Tf I had ventured to follow my own feelings,” M. Seignobos tells us, “I 
should have taken as my title, ‘A sincere history of the French nation.’ ”’ 
Well, that would have been an excellent title—it’s just what the book is. 
Contrary to the prevailing opinion, professors of history often do have feel- 
ings. It’s a pity they so rarely “venture to follow” them; they are, not infre- 


quently, very good ones and might lead to something. 
Cart 
CorNELL UNIVERSITY 


The contribution of Belgium to the Catholic church in America (1523- 
1857). By Rev. Josepn A. Grirrin, M.A. (“Catholic University 
of America, studies in American church history,’ Vol. XIII.) 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1932. Pp. 
xvi+235. $1.50. 

The little country of Belgium has had an interesting and peculiar part in 
the planting and development of Roman Catholicism in the United States, 
and it is to the tracing of this relationship that the clerical author of this dis- 
sertation for the doctorate in the Catholic University at Washington sets 
himself. 

A fact of considerable importance to American Catholicism was the estab- 
lishment of the English Jesuit College at Douay, in the province of Artois, 
Belgium, in 1568. During the years when Catholics were under strict legal 
disabilities in England, the schools of Belgium, and especially the College at 
Douay, were filled with young Englishmen. It is not strange, therefore, to 
learn that practically all the Maryland missionaries were educated in Belgium 
institutions. In addition to the training of Englishmen, Belgium also sent 
many of her sons to the American colonies. The author lists at least fourteen 
such missionaries who worked in Maryland during the forty years previous to 
the American Revolution. 

The first American Catholic bishop, John Carroll, though a native of Mary- 
land, was educated at St. Omer and Liége in Belgium, and the first American 
institution of higher learning, Georgetown College, was established by Bel- 
gian-trained professors. Belgian-trained priests and native Belgians had also 
an important part in carrying Catholicism across the Alleghenies, represented 
by such names as Father Nerinckx, whose work in Kentucky is well known, 
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and Bishop du Bourg, first bishop of Louisiana. Belgians continued to take a 
prominent part in American Catholic propaganda as population moved west- 
ward, and the last chapter in the thesis is devoted to Father Pierre-Jean de 
Smet, who was active in founding Catholic missions in the far Northwest from 
1840 to 1857. 

This study contains much interesting and instructive matter not alone for 
the Catholic, but also for the general historian. The author writes with jus- 
tifiable pride in the achievements of his co-religionists but altogether he has 
done a worthy piece of research. Elaborate annotations appear on almost 
every page while eight closely printed pages of bibliography is further evi- 


dence of the author’s industry. 
W. Sweet 
Untversity or CHIcAGo 


Au bon vieuxr temps des diligences. Maitres de poste, conducteurs et 
postillons. Voyages en diligence, en berline et en chaise de poste. 
Arrestations de diligences. Le courrier de Lyon. Les auberges san- 
glantes. Les premiers trains. By Henri p’Atm&ras. Paris: Albin 
Michel, Editeur, 1931. Pp. 413. Fr. 20. 


The author of this discursive account of French travel sweeps a wide path 
with interesting but rather uncertain results. Roaming the centuries from the 
ninth to the nineteenth, though stressing the period from 1600 to 1850, he 
has made grist for his mill almost literally anything which happened in or 
near any kind of conveyance or in connection with an inn. He makes no pre- 
tense of citing authorities systematically, has obviously made no effort to 
search the archives for new material, and has no scruples against drawing 
liberally upon his own imagination on occasion. On the other hand, he gives 
ample evidence of having read widely on his subject, in some cases in books 
which are comparatively unknown. He has used literary (Brantéme, Balzac, 
Thackeray) and artistic (Vernet, Monnier) materials with considerable suc- 
cess. For the most part, however, he has not even sampled the numerous and 
illuminating accounts of foreigners who traveled in France throughout the 
period; merely a list of such material written by Englishmen alone from 1698 
to 1815 would fill more than a dozen pages.! Literary rather than historical, 
anecdotal rather than descriptive, the book proceeds at a leisurely pace with 
an occasional spirited passage. There are interpolations, sometimes facetious, 
sometimes reflective. 

Dans un livre sur les diligences, il n’est sans doute pas hors de propos de remarquer 
que la voiture qui marcha le plus mal, pendant la période révolutionnaire, ce fut le char 
de l’Etat. Et cependant on ne saurait lui reprocher de n’avoir pas changé assez souvent 
de chevaux et de cochers.? 


1C. Maxwell, The English traveller in France, 1698-1815 (London, 1932), pp. 279-91. 
2 Ibid., p. 278. 
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It must be admitted that the author has made the conducteurs and the postil- 
lons de poste as well as the travelers themselves very real persons. His chapter 
on the auberges sanglantes is all that the title implies. Written for a popular 
audience, the book certainly is not completely without value for more exacting 
readers. There is neither index nor bibliography. The illustrations are nu- 
merous, frequently amusing, and at times valuable. 

The first chapter is a vivid description of the maitres de poste, the conduc- 
teurs, and the postillons throughout the period. The second is an excellent 
account of the various precursors of the modern Guides Joannes (especially 
Heinrich-August-Ottokar Reichard) and is replete with interesting detail. 
The following chapter traces the evolution of the diligence from the coche, de- 
scribes the transportation activities of Turgot (the diligences were called Tur- 
gottines in 1776), and explains the organization of the diligence service in 
France in the early nineteenth century. The number of companies operating 
from Paris as a center (forty-four in 1665) at various times, the routes fol- 
lowed, the time consumed (eight days to Dijon, eleven to Strasbourg), and 
the details of typical trips are all dealt with carefully. It is unfortunate that 
there are no references to the diligences d’eau. Many readers will appreciate 
such details as the ubiquitous courants d’air, the requirement that all parcels 
should be at the office of the company well before the hour of departure, the 
issue of a numéro d’ordre to each passenger, and the incredible hours of arrival 
and departure. Subsequent chapters deal with the organization of the operat- 
ing companies, the mechanism of arrival and departure both in Paris and in the 
provincial cities, the great discomforts of travel, especially in summer in the 
south of France, and various experiments with lighter and faster vehicles as 
well as slower and more comfortable ones. There is a long chapter devoted to 
the journey in a berline in 1791 of the Count of Provence from Paris to Mons 
under dramatic circumstances; it is unfortunately overloaded with irrelevant 
details concerning the French Revolution. 

The concluding chapters deal with the violence and brutality of robbers 
and highwaymen and the dangers involved in stopping overnight in an inn in 
rural France. Passengers were required to have a respectable amount of coins 
upon their persons; they would be shot if they could not be robbed. The au- 
thor manages to include at this point the assassination of Henry IV, all the 
details of the execution of Ravaillac, the Count of Horn episode of 1720, 
Cartouche, and Robert-Macaire (Frédérick Lemaftre, L’ Auberge des Adrets). 

The author is at his worst in the last chapter of the book in which he at- 
tempts to describe the transition from the diligence to the railroad. The con- 
servatism of the older companies and their attempts to retain their privileges 
are well displayed as are also the persistence of the form and the names of the 
diligences in railroad cars and the continued use at least until 1846 of the terms 
coupé, diligence, and wagon, the latter meaning “‘third class.” In this chapter, 
however, M. d’Alméras hardly scratches the surface of his subject. We 
should probably have either more or less of M. Cugnot, usually and here 
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credited with the invention of a reasonably successful locomotive in 1763; no 
doubt we should be spared completely the origin of pommes de terre soufflées 
even if it is true, as the author asserts, that we owe this delectable product of 
French cooking to the delayed arrival of the royal train at St. Germain on 


August 26, 1837. 
Sipney R. Packarp 
SmitH COLLEGE 


Oliver’s secretary: John Milton in an era of revolt. By Dora NEILL 
Raymonp, Pu.D., professor of history, Sweet Briar College, some- 
time Jacob Schiff fellow in political science, Columbia University. 
New York: Minton, Balch & Co., 1932. Pp. xiv-+341. $3.50. 


This title leads one to expect an account of those years when Milton was 
England’s secretary for foreign tongues. The author in her introduction voices 
her hope to present Milton as a man of affairs in an era of revolt. She quotes 
in a footnote from the Hamilton papers: “To Milton in great measure was 
owing the success of the foreign policy of the Commonwealth which raised 
England to a pitch of greatness in the Councils of Europe which she had not 
held since the days of the Tudors.”’ But this dictum of Hamilton still stands 
in need of proof. 

Mrs. Raymond has not presented an adequate picture of the political 
movements of these years nor shown clearly Milton’s reactions to them or his 
political theories born of them. She has given us another biography of Milton. 
She retells the story of his boyhood and early manhood, and not until her 
tenth chapter does she take in hand her main theme. 

Footnotes show that she has indeed traversed a vast amount of Miltoniana 
from earliest biographies, seventeenth-century tracts and pamphlets, news- 
papers of Milton’s day, to the most modern books and articles listed in Ste- 
vens’ Guide. She has leaned most heavily, however, like all who have written 
since his day, on David Masson. Mrs. Raymond prints an early biography of 
Milton discovered by her in a work entitled The history of king killers pub- 
lished in a second edition in 1720. This account seems not to have been noted 
by previous biographers. Its brief pages contain no new facts, and some of 
its statements are proved inaccurate, but it is an early example of a political 
biography. 

The defect of this book is that it presents little or nothing that the scholar 
has not read elsewhere. The Milton that emerges from its pages is not that 
Milton who heard arguments in council, wrote foreign states and princes, 
scrutinized suspected papers, executed important literary commissions en- 
trusted to him, superintended the editing of Mercurius politicus; not that Mil- 
ton whose hand one might hope, by close study, to prove discernible in many 
of its leading articles. We still are left questioning how much Milton did in ex- 
horting England to assume her destined réle on continent and sea. Nor does 
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Milton the champion of trifold liberty, “conditioning England for the boon of 
good government,” stand clearly revealed. Even the Defensio secunda seems 
more “a diapason of self-laudation”’ than a defense of the Commonwealth. 

The early chapters show with ruthless clarity Milton the master of scurri- 
lous abuse and Latin billingsgate, but the ribald phrases of bitter controver- 
sialists often repeated engender weariness. Indeed, the desire for striking 
phrases and for spicy and overstrong flavors has, to the mind of this reviewer, 
led the author astray, and surely a scholarly work needs no bush of sensational- 
ism to attract its rightful readers. 

Perhaps on the whole it is fortunate that though the writer shows her ac- 
quaintance with the most modern critics, she has not entered into the contro- 
versy of those who are attempting to relate Milton to the currents of contem- 
porary thought, either to claim him as a Renaissance artist and thinker or to 
prove him but a Puritan. 

Mrs. Raymond has written a life of Milton in the new biographical style, 
readable and based on much study of the sources, which devotes somewhat 
larger space than usual to the years of his foreign secretaryship, but the 
aspect of Milton’s life suggested by the title does not lend itself well to this 


kind of popular treatment. 
E.isaABETH HoppER 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Documents illustrative of the history of the slave trade to America. Edited 
by ExizaBetH Donnan. Vol. II, The eighteenth century. Washing- 
ton: Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1931. Pp. 731+lxii. 
$6.00. 

This volume, which covers generally the eighteenth century and the nine- 
teenth to 1807, is the second of a group of three announced in the first (1930). 
It contains 301 items of source material—complete documents, extracts from 
documents, and excerpts from contemporary publications purporting to quote 
manuscripts no longer available—covering in all 669 pages. Selecting from 
contemporary ex parte publications is of course perilous, but the publications 
which have been relied upon are critically described, and references to repro- 
duction publications when known are given. The material is well served by a 
six-page table of contents (an itemized list), a fifty-page historical introduc- 
tion, hundreds of footnotes which sometimes run more than half a page in 
depth under the text, and a sixty-one-page index. 

Obviously the work is intended to be a sort of compendium of the vast litera- 
ture (source and contemporary) on the subject. But the key to it is the index 
(which is admirably organized), not the table of contents or the historical 
introduction. Indeed, the introduction is in the main a heavily documented, 
formidable monograph which might just as well have been published any- 
where else; for one searches in vain through the first fifty pages for an explana- 
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tion of this particular volume and what were the difficulties of its making. 
These things might well have been set forth in a preface, which this volume 
altogether lacks, presumably because something was said about them (or 
rather intimated) in Volume I. With little effort the documents of this fat 
tome could have been put in more digestible form; for they are here presented 
not in convenient chapters or groups but in a seemingly endless chronological 
succession forming an impenetrable, unbroken mass. Some of the material in 
the footnotes, too, might have been used in brilliant and suggestive essays on 
sources and contemporary literature introducing the chapters or concluding 
them. 

The merits of the volume consist of course in the comprehensive and excellent 
selecting and editing of the 301 items presented in good clear type, in the aux- 
iliary features mentioned above, and in Miss Donnan’s own contribution to 
the historical and bibliographical knowledge of the subject. It is encourag- 
ing to note that her work has apparently been influenced by the comparatively 
new school of “economic and business” history which succeeds the old school of 
“economic” history (too many writers of which had no economic training); 
and it may well turn out that the data she presents and suggests will cause 
abandonment or revision of the time-worn humanitarian dictum retained at the 


end of the introduction. 
Tuomas P. Martin 


Liprary or CONGRESS 


Science and superstition in the eighteenth century: a study of the treat- 
ment of science in two encyclopedias of 1725-1750. By Puitip SHorr, 
Pu.D. (“Studies in history, economics and public law,” edited by 
the faculty of political science of Columbia University, No. 364.) 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 82. $1.50. 


Chambers’ Cyclopedia (2 vols., 1728) and Zedler’s Grosses Vollstindiges 
Universal Lexicon (64 vols., 1732-50) are the basis for this study. We are thus 
presented with English and German complements to Thorndike’s study of 
the French Encyclopédie. Dr. Shorr seeks to determine how far the great 
intellectual revolution of the seventeenth century marked the end of occult 
science and superstition, and how far modern science carried along in its 
train pseudo-science; or, more broadly, to find a “partial solution to the prob- 
lem of the extent of change and the extent of continuity in scientific ideas.” 

To the reviewer it is debatable how far eighteenth-century encyclopedias 
provide evidence for more than very obvious and not particularly enlighten- 
ing answers to these questions. How adequately even an encyclopedia re- 
flects a general state of knowledge, not to mention the movement of those 
transitions in ideas which are ever present in any civilization, seems doubtful. 
Dr. Shorr, however, contends that encyclopedias “‘might prove useful in eval- 
uating the state of knowledge of the time, for the simple reason that an en- 
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cyclopedia is, in a sense, the repository of the civilization of its period; pro- 
vided that it is a comprehensive and accurate work. This seems to be particu- 
larly true of the two encyclopedias in question.” 

By examining the articles with scientific content, such as Astronomy, 
Astrology, Chemistry, Medicine, Precious Stones, etc., the author discovers 
that much pre-seventeenth-century pseudo-science and superstition persists 
and that not many of the new ideas have crowded in. But what does this 
prove? That Chambers and Zedler were ignorant or obscurantist? That the 
most advanced portion of scientific contributions made by Vesalius, Newton, 
Boyle, Malpighi, and a host of others were not yet endorsed by encyclope- 
dists? Or that some learned men although scientifically minded on some mat- 
ters were superstitious about others? Or were the editors printing material 
which had ages of belief and popularity behind it, and which would conse- 
quently find a popular market? That Chambers and Zedler were indeed igno- 
rant of much that antiquity and the middle ages contributed to scientific 
knowledge, much in fact that has recently been revealed by the work of Has- 
kins, Sarton, and Thorndike, Dr. Shorr abundantly demonstrates, but that 
they were consciously aware of the conflict between the old and the new 
science and that they were thereby representative of eighteenth-century con- 
ditions is not clearly developed. In general it would seem that the author has 
emphasized indications of the persistence of the old ideas rather than the 
advances made by the new. 

His conclusions are what most historians will readily accept, viz., that me- 
dieval survival cannot be measured with scientific precision and that the rev- 
olution of the seventeenth century did not, during the eighteenth century, 
effect a complete overthrow of the science and superstition of earlier centuries. 

We have indeed long known that intellectual changes are frequently amaz- 
ingly slow, that they affect various elements of society disparately and at dif- 
ferent times. We know also that the seventeenth-century revolution is not 
even yet complete, although a perusal of the latest edition of any of the great 
national encyclopedias might lead to contrary conclusions. 


LAURENCE B. PAackArpD 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


The heavenly city of the eighteenth-century philosophers. By Caru L. 
Becker, John Stambaugh professor of history in Cornell Uni- 
versity. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


The four lectures which comprise this little volume—‘‘Climates of opin- 
ion,” “The laws of nature and of nature’s God,” “The new history: philos- 
ophy teaching by example,” and “The uses of posterity” —were delivered in 
the school of law at Yale University, April, 1931. They are graceful and witty, 
and present an original, if not an altogether convincing, view of the intellec- 
tual movement in the eighteenth century. There is, we are told, in every 
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epoch a “climate of opinion,” consisting of “those instinctively held pre- 
conceptions in the broad sense.” The thirteenth century had its “‘climate of 
opinion’”’; modern time has another. Between these two “climates of opinion”’ 
is placed that of the eighteenth century for which Professor Becker has under- 
taken to furnish an explanation from the historical point of view. His study 
+ leads to an interesting paradox: “The underlying preconceptions of eight- 
eenth-century thought were still, allowance made for certain important alter- 
ations in the bias, essentially the same as those of the thirteenth century.” 
The keywords to this eighteenth-century “climate of opinion” were, we 
are told, nature, natural law, first cause, reason, sentiment, humanity, and 
iw perfectibility. The most important was nature, through which, the philoso- 
phers contended, God had revealed his purpose to man. And the duty of man 
henceforth consisted in bringing his ideas, his conduct, and hence the institu- 
tions by which he lived, into harmony with the universal natural order. But 
in attempting to establish this harmony the philosophers encountered the 
old problem of good and evil. Abstract Reason being powerless to solve the | 
problem, they turned from Reason to experience—the experience of history. 
Contrary to the nineteenth-century view, Mr. Becker tells us, the philoso- 
~phers were not “antihistorical.” The idea that they wished “to break with 
the past” has been overemphasized. In reality, they were much preoccupied 
with history which they scanned eagerly to discover “the constant and uni- 
versal principles of human experience.” But they were all too prone to recon- 
cile the facts of human experience with their own preconceived principles that 
man is not natively depraved, that the end of life is life itself, that man is 
«capable through reason and experience of perfecting himself, and that the 
first essential to the good life is the freeing of man’s mind from the bonds of 
ignorance and superstition. Thus history was called upon to perform the func- 
tion of abstract reason—to distinguish between what was naturally good and 
what was naturally bad. 
In this review of history a new idea arose. The present was so much bet- 
ter than the past. The future must be so much better than the present. The 
' pishteenth-century mind was disposed “‘to look forward to the future as to a 


promised land, a kind of utopia.” Thus “the philosophers called in posterity 


to exercise the double illusion of the Christian paradise and the golden age of 
antiquity.”’ The love of God was replaced by love of humanity; the doctrine of 
i the atonement, by the doctrine of perfectibility; the belief in immortality in 
*another world, by the hope of living in the memory of future generations. 
With the “doctrine of progress” the cycle was complete. The philosophers, 
like the thirteenth-century scholastics, had created a heavenly city, had 
i transported it to earth, had furnished it, and had established a final judgment 
the arbiter of which was posterity. 
Any criticism of Mr. Becker’s engaging essays must be made with due 
consideration for the limited space at his disposal. To say that his presenta- 
tion is incomplete is unfair; it is as complete as four lectures would permit. 
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One might wish, however, to see a fuller treatment in which the contributions 
of the early deists and the late atheists would be more fully presented. With 
Mr. Becker’s statements of fact there can be no quarrel, although, to be 
sure, Meslier was not contemporary with Holbach. With Mr. Becker’s inter- 
pretations, however, one may be permitted to disagree. It is not at all certain 

_ that the theory of natural goodness had its origin in the scientific movement. 
Nor is it at all certain that the “new history” grew out of the problem of good 
and evil. Nevertheless, one may disregard Mr. Becker’s general thesis, his 
logical arrangements, and his explanations, and still find in his essays stimu- 
lating points which make his book worthy of a careful reading. 


Ira O. Wave 
Princeton UNIVERSITY 


La contagion sacrée de J.-J. Rousseau de 1778 a 1820. By C. A. Fustu. 

Paris: Plon, 1932. Pp. 350. Fr. 15. 

The early chapters of this book are devoted to a study of the formation of 
the mythical “‘Saint-Jean-Jacques.”’ The first, entitled “La bataille des con- 
fessions,”’ reveals that the myth developed to considerable maturity before 
1789, but that such prominent writers as Diderot, D’Alembert, and La Harpe 
did not accept Rousseau “en bloc, les yeux bandés” (p. 36). Although the 
uncritical worship of the philosophe had developed to considerable propor- 
tions, the author doubts whether the legend of Rousseau would have grown 
had it depended solely upon these writers. 

There was, however, a host of mediocre and long-forgotten writers who 
sang the praises of Jean-Jacques. The stains upon his character—ingratitude, 
the abandonment of his children, and the Confessions—were easily explained 
away by these zealots. The saint’s tomb at Ermenonville had become a na- 
tional shrine even before the outbreak of the Revolution (chap. iii, “Les 
pélerins d’Ermenonville’’). 

After a hasty word regarding iconography as a sympton of this contagion 
sacrée, the author jumps to a discussion of Mirabeau, Brissot, Louvet, and 
Mme Roland as missionaries of the new gospel. A further chapter deals with 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre, Sébastien Mercier, and Raynal, “les bedeaux de 
Jean-Jacques.”’ In these chapters the author treads upon dangerous ground 
and seems at times to mistake similarities for actual echoes of Rousseau. 
The author states that his purpose has been to select some of the more repre- 
sentative leaders of the movement and to show, not what influence Rousseau 
had upon them, but what influence they had upon the general public (pp. 
145, 167). Unfortunately, outside of giving a précis of what each of these 
individuals wrote or said either in the spirit of Rousseau or about him, the 
author presents no concrete evidence as to their influence upon contempo- 
raries. 

Saint-Jean-Jacques was a prominent figure in the numerous civic festivals, 
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parades, eulogies, and dedications which served as stimulants of public en- 
thusiasm and outlets for excess energy during the Revolution (chap. vii). 
The mere listing of these fétes and the description of their general nature are 
certainly of value. However, our curiosity, which may demand too much, 
would like to unfold further, and, perhaps more significant facts. Who engi- 
neered these parades? What were their motives in doing so? Were these 
fétes actually in honor of Rousseau or of Saint-Jean-Jacques, or was the 
philosophe used only incidentally to some larger purpose? Was there opposi- 
tion to these celebrations? If so, from what quarters? 

The theater, an important means of spreading revolutionary propaganda, 
furnished another outlet for the contagion sacrée. Dramatists found Rousseau 
a fertile subject. They depicted his life (p. 199), wrote plays inspired by his 
works (p. 208), and, whenever possible, fitted his name into their plots (p. 
220). At least thirty of these are not only mentioned but also briefly sum- 
marized. Probably few have been missed. Their number is significant of the 
spell attached to Rousseau’s name. We should, however, like to know how 
these plays were received, when they were produced, how frequently, where, 
and who were present. 

The contagion sacrée as manifested in the national assemblies and the Jaco- 
bin clubs receives another chapter. Citations from the period of the National 
Assembly preponderate. At that time, it seems, Rousseau’s name was in- 
voked by both friends and opponents of the new order. The list of occasions 
on which busts and statues of Rousseau were inaugurated in different Jacobin 
clubs, alongside of those of Voltaire, Mirabeau, Mably, or Franklin, is im- 
pressive testimony to the revered position of the new saint in these circles. 
Thanks to the influence of the clubs, even towns were named for Jean- 
Jacques (pp. 267-68). 

The culminating product of this contagion sacrée, working through the 
various channels already mentioned, was the Jacobin spirit, in essence the 
spirit of Rousseau: sensibilité, vertu, and pureté. The leader of the Jacobins, 
Robespierre, “le plus authentique disciple de Jean-Jacques, ‘le ci-devant 
Dieu’ ” (p. 317), and his worship of Reason repair another chapter. The au- 
thor does not hide his hostility to this Jacobin. 

Fusil’s last hurried chapter of thirty pages brings us from the Thermidorian 
Reaction down to 1820. Here he shows that the contagion sacrée began to 
wane after 1794 and criticism of the saint, to emerge once more under the 
leadership of Dussaulx and La Harpe (p. 319). The Napoleonic period, how- 
ever, had its own interpretation of Rousseau; and the banner of Rousseauisme 
was carried on by Mme de Staél, Chateaubriand, Joseph de Maistre, Bonald, 
and Barante (p. 332). 

On the whole, the author accomplishes the task he set for himself in his 
preface: to collect and assemble in convenient form evidences of Rousseauism 
between 1778 and 1820. But he certainly has not “‘fixed’’ (p. x) definitively 
this atmosphere, since he has failed to exhaust the journals as a source and has 
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interpreted his material in a way that may be questioned at times. It might 
not be a paradox to say that the book suffers from too much concentration 


upon Rousseau. 
Raymonp Rockwoop 


UNIvERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Gouverneur Morris: témoin de deux révolutions. By DANIEL WALTHER, 
docteur és-lettres. Lausanne: Imprimerie Mérinat-Brive, 1932. 


Pp. 307. 


“Je me suis proposé de faire de Morris un tableau aussi objectif que 
possible. Je veux dire ses faiblesses et ses défauts tout autant que ses qualités. 
La vie de Morris est intéressante pour elle-méme; mais elle permet aussi de 
juger mieux des hommes et des choses de son temps.”” These words in the 
preface to this small though rather formidable volume indicate the aim of the 
author, who suggests also that the achievement of his objective will provide 
the full and true story of Gouverneur Morris as contrasted with previous 
accounts by Sparks, Roosevelt, and others. 

M. Walther presents the “tableau” attractively in two sections. Part I 
treats in four chapters the American activities of the brilliant New York 
aristocratic Whig, from his early days at ““Morrisania” to the Philadelphia 
convention; while the ten chapters of Part II contain a creditable estimate of 
the amiable gentleman’s European sojourn, his connection with the revolu- 
tion in France, his eventual return to his native land, and his last years. 
The whole carries out the writer’s idea of presenting the man in his setting, 
and the delightful portions dealing with Morris’ ideas and personal charm 
are of unusual interest. Comprehensive and readable, the book is heavily 
documented throughout, and includes an extensive, though not always ac- 
curate, bibliography. Unfortunately, there is no index. 

Despite its many pleasing features, the work evidences several serious weak- 
nesses. In the first place, it does not reach a satisfactory conclusion; it leaves 
the reader desirous of a retrospective final chapter. Second, there is a very 
definite lack of discrimination, for example, the inclusion and even footnoting 
of many commonplace facts of the American and French revolution, with 
both of which movements most readers of this “academic” study will doubt- 
less be thoroughly familiar. Lastly, the degree of objectivity attained is dis- 
appointing. M. Walther’s historical aloofness gives way to a biographical 
zeal which manifests itself in an eager appreciation of those traits which made 
Gouverneur Morris “extrémement élégant,” “‘orateur abondant,”’ man of the 
world, clever statesman, and altogether very intriguing opportunist. Such 
miscarriage of the original intent may well raise the question of the writer’s 
actual improvement upon the work of his predecessors, notwithstanding his 
wider and more thorough researches; though failure to remain objective is so 
common a weakness of historians that it has been truly said that even the 
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most disinterested “‘has at least one preconception, which is that he will at 
all hazards have none.” 

In the last analysis, however, M. Walther’s work provides a vigorous 
modern French interpretation of Gouverneur Morris, and as such it is an 
interesting addition to the ever increasing literature on the relations of 


eighteenth-century France and America. 
JouNn STEWART 
Western Reserve UNIVERSITY 


The French Revolution. By CuHartes Downer Hazen, professor of 
history in Columbia University. 2 vols. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co., 1932. Pp. vii+518+Vv; vi+519+1078. $7.50. 


The publishers of this work have characterized it as the magnum opus 
of Professor Hazen and the two stout volumes of some five hundred pages 
each would seem to furnish some material foundation for such a claim. It is, 
without doubt, the fullest treatment of the French Revolution in English 
since the appearance of Morse Stephens’ incomplete history. But if magnum 
opus implies intensive research, critical reconstruction of a historical period 
directly from the sources, the term cannot be properly applied, for the work. 
is based almost wholly on secondary narratives and, in the words of the pub- 
lisher, “in appearance the book is one of popular appeal.’’ That it may appear 
to be such, “‘notes and bibliography have been placed at the end of the vol- 
umes.” To a scholar, this is as irritating as a red flag to a bull. 

Penetrating a little farther into the popular character of Mr. Hazen’s 
history, one will find that the notes and even the fuller bibliography con- 
tain very few references to sources. The material used has been almost ex- 
clusively secondary works, histories covering the whole subject and mono- 
graphs. Evidently the purpose of the notes is to indicate the source of quo- 
tations or the titles of books that contain fuller treatments of the subject. 

Popular works are, as a rule, uncritical, although it is hard to understand 
why they should necessarily be so. The scholar, even when writing a popular 
history, should remain critical, but I fear that Mr. Hazen, infiuenced unduly 
by the thought of the audience for which he was writing, has frequently lost 
sight of the standards of critical scholarship. 

Turning from the establishment of the facts to the synthesis of the facts: 
in the last analysis there is a profound logical difference between history and 
art. According to Pater’s Essay on style, the most significant element in style 
is structure, and structure, to be sure, is as all important in a historical syn- 
thesis as in a novel or drama. What may rightly be demanded of an historical 
exposition is “‘an architectural conception of the work, which foresees the end 
in the beginning and never loses sight of it, and in every part is conscious 
of all the rest, till the last sentence does but, with undiminished vigor, unfold 
and justify the first.” Do we find such an architectural conception in Mr. 
Hazen’s history of the French Revolution? 
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The work begins with a survey of the European world, outside France, at 
the beginning of the Revolution and ends with the establishment of the 
Consulate. These are the limits of the one-volume history by Madelin and the 
two-volume work by Sagnac and Pariset. I have always held to the old limit 
of 1795, for the period from 1795 to 1799 seems to me to be the first act of the 
great Napoleonic European drama rather than the last act of the French 
Revolution. The argument for 1799 is that it marked the end of the republic, 
but the republic existed only in name after the coup d’état of Vendémiaire. 
Mathiez ended his history with 1793 and all his preparatory studies, with two 
minor exceptions, were limited to the period 1789-95. Does not this extension 
of treatment to 1799 do violence to architectural unity? 

And what shall we say of the treatment of the unit included between the 
dates 1789 and 1799? The whole is divided into forty-nine parts or chapters, 
but these parts do not constitute an architectural whole. There is some sug- 
gestion in the first two chapters of an intention to introduce some unity into 
the treatment of the subject. These chapters, dealing with “Europe on the 
eve of the Revolution” and “The great powers” (60 pp.), are considered neces- 
sary because “it is impossible to understand the protracted and bitter con- 
flict of the French Revolution with monarchical, traditional Europe as its 
central feature . . . . without first having a conception of what Europe was 
like, on the eve of this unparalleled commotion.”’ A sound conception, but not 
well worked out, for much of the material, perhaps most of it, contained in 
these two chapters is not utilized in the succeeding chapters, has little or no 
significance even, for a study of the Revolution which takes 1799 as its termi- 
nus. It would have been more logical and more effective to devote ten pages 
to an introduction in which the course of the Revolution was sketched in large 
lines and thus gain fifty pages for the treatment of the subject as a whole. 
Moreover, all that it was necessary to say about the themes in the first two 
chapters could have been better said in the chapters on “Europe and the 
French Revolution” or “The causes of the war of 1792.” 

Of the following forty-seven chapters, some naturally deal with the great 
crises of the Revolution such as “The storming of the Bastille,”’ ““The march 
to Versailles,” etc., and others like “‘Finances and the church,” “Character- 
istics of the Constituent Assembly,” etc., treat of social institutions and their 
modifications. But a third group, including such chapters as ““The meeting of 
the Legislative Assembly,” “The closing days of the Legislative Assembly,” 
“The early days of the National Convention,” etc., indicate nothing by their 
titles of the historical significance of their content. Neither in the table of 
contents nor in the narrative is there evidence of a controlling “architectural 
conception of the work which foresees the end in the beginning” and in every 
part is conscious of all the rest, any vision of the whole that alone can deter- 
mine what facts shall enter into the synthesis and what shall be omitted. 
The abandonment by Mr. Hazen of the old threefold division of “National 
Assembly,” “Legislative Assembly,” and “Convention,” a division retained 
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by Madelin and still generally used, is to be commended. It was about as 
valuable as the division of world-history into “Ancient,” “Medieval,” and 
“Modern,” but to go to the opposite extreme and divide the whole subject 
into forty-seven chapters, for the most part connected only chronologically, 
is very imaginative. It was necessary to disintegrate the old synthesis, but 
only for the purpose of creating a better one. History is synthesis. A firmly 
knit synthesis of a long and complex period is not easily constructed, but it 
should be attempted and much may be accomplished, if sufficient time and 
thought are given to the task. Mr. Hazen does not seem to have possessed 
this vision. The whole, and even individual chapters, inevitably suffer from 
the lack of it. Two or three examples must suffice. The treatment of the pe- 
riod from the advent of Louis XVI (1774) to the final struggle with the 
Parlement of Paris (1787) would have gained immensely in clearness and ob- 
jectivity had Mr. Hazen used the works of Glagau, Wahl, Struck, Rocquain, 
and Flammermont and treated this period as a unit. Again the the financial 
history of the Revolution from the autumn of 1788 to the autumn of 1789 is 
unintelligible without an understanding of Necker’s relations with the Caisse 
d’escompte and the realization that for more than a year this bank alone stood 
between the government and bankruptcy. The bank should stand in the fore- 
ground of the picture. 

Another weakness in the synthesis is the absence of a chapter on the coun- 
ter-revolution and the plan of the émigrés to invade France from the east, in 
the late fall of 1790, in co-operation with insurrections in the French prov- 
nees. It is a large and complicated topic, but the excellent work of Vingtrinier 
would make possible as good a chapter on this subject as Mr. Hazen, with 
Mathiez as a guide, wrote on ““The economic aspects of the Terror.” Like- 
wise, the period from June to September, 1791, following the flight of the king, 
when France was in reality a republic, is not adequately treated, although, 
to be sure, it never has been dealt with in a manner in keeping with its pro- 
found importance. 

_ Finally, the analysis of the causes of the war of 1792 is the least satisfactory 
of all. With the works of Glagau, Clapham, and Ranke to aid him, Mr. 
Hazen should have been able, without great difficulty, to show how the war 
came about and that it was inevitable. To throw Brissot into the foreground, 
as others have done before him, to relegate to a subordinate place the funda- 
mental clash between the old Europe and the new France was to fail to see the 
real significance of the situation. 

Mr. Hazen’s two-volume work is the fullest history of the French Revolu- 
tion written in English. As a history it ranks with the account by Madelin, 
but it is not in the same class with the books of Mathiez or of Sagnac and 
Pariset. These last two works rest on long years of intensive, critical study of 
the Revolution such as does not underlie Mr. Hazen’s writing. The lack of 
that study and of critical experience is apparent to anyone who is familiar 
with the sources of the revolutionary history, the critical methods of handling 
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them, and the monographs, unfortunately too few, based upon them. Even 
as a popular work, Mr. Hazen’s history does not measure up to the standard 
that may be reasonably set for such a work, in accurate statement and sound, 
intelligible synthesis. In my opinion, there was no “crying need” for another 


book of that kind in English. 
Frep Morrow 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Saint-Just: apostle of the Terror. By Grorrrey Bruun, Pu.D., 
assistant professor of history in New York University. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. Pp. 168. $2.50. 


Professor Bruun has accomplished the feat, more often attempted than 
achieved, of writing a book that can command the respect of the professional 
historian as well as the interest of the general reader. The difficult problem 
of the proportions of such a book has been well met. St. Just died at 
twenty-seven, it is true, but his brief life touched so many people and events 
that, in a desire to attain completeness, definitiveness, Mr. Bruun might well 
have quadrupled his 160 pages. Again, there was the temptation to give the 
general reader what he seems to want nowadays, an overdose of psychological 
analysis. But, except for the chapter headings, some of which hold out rather 
more lurid promises than the text fulfils, the book avoids the new biography as 
it does the old dissertation. 

The result of Mr. Bruun’s sense of form and propriety is a balanced, un- 
biased, readable life of St. Just. He has not neglected the proper footnotes, 
and has assembled all the facts about St. Just available—indeed, it is to be 
doubted if research can ever amass new facts of much importance about him. 
The brief chapters on St. Just’s youth, for instance, resume and reconcile the 
various contributions of Hamel, Morsain, Vatel, Dommanget, and others. 
A good running account of events accompanies—or rather is woven in with 
—St. Just’s own activities, a compressed but very fair account which shows 
that Mr. Bruun has absorbed the work of Mathiez, Sagnac, Lefebvre, and 
other modern writers. The two chapters (ix and x) on “The fight with the 
factions” are excellent examples of the author’s ability to throw the actions 
of his subject into the true relief of this surroundings, of his knack of making 
extremely complex relations relatively simple. For this life of St. Just is quite 
frankly a narrative. In an age when the element of story in history seems 
hardly justifiable etymologically, it is a pleasure to find a historian courageous 
enough to insist, by his practice, that history is not a mere handmaid of the 
social sciences. It is not that Mr. Bruun is old-fashioned, that he has tried to 
revive the splendors of a Macaulay or a Michelet. On the contrary, his temper 
is resolutely modern, especially in its skeptical turn, in its refusal to be carried 
off by emotion into special pleading. But St. Just’s life appears to him as a 
drama, and he is content not to go beyond that. In this he is wise, for to ask 
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of St. Just the eternal “Why” of the scientist is to ask a question irritatingly 
unanswerable. The “apocalyptic St. Just,” as Courtois called him, does in- 
deed belong to a world beyond common sense, to a mad world where the 


artist is at least as sure a guide as the scientist. 
CRANE BRINTON 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


Cornwallis in Bengal. The administrative and judicial reforms of Lord 
Cornwallis in Bengal, together with accounts of the commercial expan- 
sion of the East India Company, 1786-1793, and of the foundation of 
Penang, 1786-1793. By A. Asprnauy, M.A., Pu.D., lecturer in his- 
tory in the University of Reading, formerly lecturer in history in 
the University of Rangoon. (‘‘Publications of the University of 
Manchester,” Historical Series, No. LX.) Manchester: Manchester 
University Press, 1931. Pp. xv +210. 15s. 

During the century and a quarter since his death, the Marquis Cornwallis 
has been remembered, on the western side of the Atlantic, at any rate, more 
for his ignominious surrender at Yorktown in 1781 than for his later successful 
labors. Few works published heretofore have contributed largely to a correct 
estimate of the man and his accomplishments, but in the book under review 
Mr. Aspinall has presented the salient features of Lord Cornwallis’ career in 
the light of a great mass of source materials previously unutilized for such a 
purpose—principally files of government papers and private manuscripts 
found both in India and in England—and the marquis begins at last to come 
into his own. 

The Yorktown episode, for which Lord Cornwallis was not primarily re- 
sponsible, is here placed in its proper perspective against a brilliant career as a 
reforming governor-general in India. Cornwallis’ penchant for reform, as the 
author points out, while sufficiently evident in his civil administration of 


India, is much more conspicuous in his treatment of crime and administration 
of justice. The most notable—if not the most noteworthy—of his construc- 


tive reforms was the celebrated Cornwallis code of criminal law, based on 
principles considerably more advanced than those underlying English crimi- 
nal law at that period. The new Indian code “defined and set bounds to au- 
thority, created procedure, by a regular system of appeal guarded against the 
miscarriage of justice, and founded the civil service as it exists today.” Mr. 
Aspinall properly remarks, however, that in believing the end of British policy 
in India to be the complete substitution of his anglicized code in place of the 
Mohammedan, and in his aim “‘to make everything as English as possible in 
a country which resembled England in nothing,” Cornwallis disclosed himself 
to be much less progressive and adaptable than many of the company’s able 
civil servants in India at that time. His aims were invariably laudable; his 
methods, however, were not infrequently more arbitrary than reasonable, for 
he was thoroughly convinced that Indian peoples were unfit for a part in their 
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own government. In this belief he did not stand alone, by any means; and 
the author might have commented upon the striking similarity of many of 
Cornwallis’ policies and methods and those of his predecessor, Warren Hastings. 

In preparing his monograph, the author obviously was not concerned main- 
ly with its literary merits. In the first place, the book does not present a single, 
uninterrupted theme. More space has been devoted to a survey of general 
conditions in India and to the administrative problems of the Company in the 
East than to the work of Cornwallis, and the account of his administration so 
often gives place to other considerations that the reader now and then catches 
glimpses of the man himself only with difficulty. This crowding of several 
themes into one study is provided for to some extent in the subtitle of the 
book and in its preface, but nevertheless it still seems incongruous to find 
“The work of Sir William Jones,” a kind of footnote magnified into a chapter, 
which the author admits has no extensive bearing on the reforms of Lord 
Cornwallis, and another chapter, on “The district officer,” interspersed be- 
tween portions of the book dealing directly with the administrative career 
of the marquis. They surely might better have been added as appendixes, as 
were the sections on ‘““The Company’s trade in the time of Cornwallis” and 
“The beginnings of Penang.”’ The logic, if there be any, of treating all of these 
topics within one set of covers must lie in the background they supply for an 
understanding of the India of Cornwallis’ day, for if Mr. Aspinall has not pro- 
duced a consistent, well-organized work, he has at least added considerably to 
an understanding of the chaotic conditions prevalent in India and elsewhere in 
the East with which the administrative officers of the East India Company 
had to deal. Without some of this background, the work of Cornwallis could 
scarcely be viewed in its proper perspective. 

In addition to some incoherence in composition, it must be added that the 
author’s style of writing is generally uninteresting and the chronology of 
events is frequently uncertain. Some of these shortcomings are certainly due 
to a high degree of condensation of the text. The character of the subject and 
the extensive materials drawn upon would have warranted a longer and less 
congested work, which thus might have resulted in a better piece of historical 
writing. 

Hatrorp L. Hoskins 
Turts CoLLEGE 


Sir Robert Wilson: a soldier of fortune in the Napoleonic wars. By 
GIovANNI CosTIGAN, associate professor of history in the Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Southern Branch. (‘‘University of Wisconsin studies 
in the social sciences and history,” No. 16.) Madison: University 
of Wisconsin, 1932. Pp. 277. $2.00. 

Professor Costigan has written a very interesting account of the career of 

Sir Robert Wilson. That extraordinary person had a most spectacular and 

varied life. Strictly speaking, he was not a soldier of fortune, for all that he 
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did, with the exception of a few years, was done while holding a commission 
in the British army. Yet, when reading of his many schemes and experiences, 
it is difficult to remember that Wilson was not a free-lance, almost as difficult 
as he apparently found it to subordinate his private ambition to his official 
position. He participated in the campaign against Napoleon in the months 
between Jena and Friedland until his meddling finally secured his expulsion 
from Russia. In the early months of the Peninsular War he commanded the 
Loyal Lusitanian Legion and apparently felt convinced that he held the key 
to the situation in the peninsula until a run-in with a superior force under 
Marshal Ney following Talavera brought him to grief. With the opening of 
the Russian campaign in 1812, Wilson once more appeared in that theater of 
war, only to have his passion for intrigue bring about his removal by the Brit- 
ish government. After the peace he won notoriety by becoming involved with 
the enemies of the Restoration government in France. He then entered parlia- 
ment and became a partisan of Queen Caroline, with the result that he was 
deprived of his commission and did not secure reinstatement in the army until 
after the death of George IV. 

This person of untiring energy, colossal conceit, and ubiquitous intrigue 
has been very fairly protrayed by his biographer, who has done nothing to 
conceal the faults of his subject. The principal complaint that one could make 
about Mr. Costigan’s book is that it leaves the reader wondering just how im- 
portant a figure Sir Robert Wilson really was. Suggestions are made from 
time to time that his influence upon important individuals, and through them 
upon critical events, was frequently decisive, but little evidence is brought 
forward to show exactly how this influence manifested itself. At the end we 
are left to wonder whether Wilson was a man who tried everything and 
achieved nothing, except notoriety, or whether, in spite of his manifold ex- 
travagances, he did exert enough influence to entitle him to historical impor- 


tance. 
Troyer S. ANDERSON 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


The massacres of Chios. Edited with an introduction by Putuip P. 
ArGENTI. London: John Lane, 1932. Pp. xxxiv-+242. 12s. 6d. 


The object of this book is to describe, on the basis of contemporary reports 
made by diplomatic agents of the European powers, the massacre of the Greek 
inhabitants of the island of Chios, or Scio, by the Turks in 1822. Recourse to 
such materials the author claims to have been necessary for a complete and 
objective account of this affair, which could not be obtained from the records 
left by participants and observers. The diplomatic reports are sufficiently in- 
clusive, being taken from archives of most of the European powers. There are 
also excerpts from contemporary newspapers. However, the Turkish archives 
have not been consulted, and there is nothing to throw light upon the official 
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Turkish view of the affair except guarded statements made from time to time 
by Turkish officers to foreign diplomatic agents. 

Apparently the Porte let loose armed forces upon the island in the convic- 
tion that the Greek Chians were implicated in the Greek revolution on the 
mainland. The massacre provoked protests from foreign diplomatic agents, 
and the Porte replied with its convenient and traditional formula to the effect 
that the excesses of the Turkish soldiery were due to the irresponsibility of the 
Turkish governor, who had violated his orders and who was in fact subse- 
quently sent into exile. There is no evidence upon the question of whether the 
Greeks of Chios were involved with the revolutionists except that which is 
contained in a single report of the French vice-consul in Chios, Céleste David. 
He maintains that the Chians had previously refused to follow their fellow- 
countrymen in neighboring islands in joining the revolutionists on the main- 
land and had remained faithful to the Porte. Interpretation of the evidence 
of the reports in general indicates that the Greeks of Chios enjoyed such 
political and administrative privileges and were so prosperous commercially 
that it was to their interest to refuse to support the revolutionists. The latter, 
however, considered them on account of their wealth and prestige desirable 
and even necessary allies and late in March attempted with an expeditionary 
force from the neighboring island of Samos to seize Chios and press the 
Greek inhabitants into the revolutionary cause. The attempt failed because 
of insufficient naval forces, the Turks expelled the Samians, and then proceed- 
ed to wreak vengeance on the lives and property of all Greek Chians. By 
July they had finished the work: large portions of the island were devastated, 
thousands of the Greeks had been massacred, and other thousands fled to 
Europe as refugees. 

The diplomatic reports in general agree as to the details of the affair. 
David’s long report on the history of Chios and the social organization and 
trading connections of the Greek Chians is especially valuable. Reports of 
the British agents show noticeable concern about the possible unfortunate 
effect on British trade in the Mediterranean of this destruction and disper- 
sion of the Greek trading class of Chios. The author claims that these events 
in Chios were an important factor in giving impetus to the development of 
philhellenism throughout Europe. If this is true, the affair has, apart from its 


tragedy, historical significance. 
Paut F. Suupp 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Macaulay. By Artuur Bryant. London: Peter Davies, Ltd., 1932. 
Pp. 190. 5s. 


A correspondent once apologized for writing “‘a long letter” on the ground 
that he had not the time to write “a short one.”” Mr. Bryant, on the contrary, 
has taken time towrite “a short biography,” and the result is highly successful. 
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He has spared no pains in his search for material, as is shown both by the book 
itself and by the useful bibliography given at the end of the volume. He has 
spent an equal amount of time and effort in analyzing and sifting his material, 
and in considering how it may best be used to give an effective account of 
Macaulay’s character and career. By so doing he has followed the high stand- 
ards exemplified not only by Macaulay himself but the two Trevelyans, fa- 
ther and son, to the last of whom as “‘master of my craft’’ the author dedicates 
his study. A reading of the book leaves one richer in every way, for he knows 
and loves better a great-hearted man and a genuis. To produce such a result 
is no small accomplishment. 

Skilfully the tale shows how the influences of Macaulay’s early environ- 
ment, his training as an essay writer, his experiences as a politician and man of 
affairs, particularly in India, contributed to the making of a great historian. 
The poetic imagination which revealed itself in the Lays of ancient Rome and 
contributed so much to the effectiveness of the History is attributed to Macau- 
lay’s Highland ancestry. The present-day value of the History, according to 
Mr. Bryant, is affected less by bias, by lack of critical acumen, by inaccura- 
cies, than by the discovery of material, such as that brought to light in the 
publications of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, inaccessible at the 
time when Macaulay wrote. This critical evaluation, one may note, is sub- 
tantially confirmed by Firth’s interesting article, ‘““Macaulay’s third chapter” 
(History, New Series, X VII [1932], 201-19), which provides a detailed analysis 


of Macaulay’s methods. 
Curtis H. WALKER 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Sverige, Ryssland och England, 1833-1855. Kring November-traktatens 
Forutsdttningar. By C. F. Patmstrerna. Stockholm: P. A. Nor- 
stedt & Séner, 1932. Pp. 408. 

This work is a notable addition to our knowledge of the period preceding 
the Crimean War. Dr. Palmstierna, writing from the Swedish! viewpoint, 
makes clear the influences which shaped Scandinavian diplomatic history 
from 1833 to 1855. At first Aland was the focus of attention, then Sweden 
made an incursion into world-politics, while the last fifteen years saw a gradu- 
ally sharpening conflict in the north between Russia and England. 

Scandinavian statesmen realized clearly that the key to peace with Russia 
lay in Constantinople. The more deeply Russia became involved in south- 
western expansion, the less Sweden feared Slavic aggression in the north. 
When Russia was successful at the Sublime Porte, Sweden sought her friend- 
ship; when Russia failed in the Black Sea area, Sweden’s diplomatists empha- 
sized in London and Paris her sympathy with the western powers. Only when 
Russia and England sought Swedish adherence to a coalition against Mehemet 

1 Unless otherwise clearly shown, “Sweden’’ indicates the dual kingdom, Norway- 
Sweden. 
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Ali and France did Constantinople lose for the time being its power in the 
northern sphere. 

English interest in Sweden, centering in Gotland, was commercial; but in 
Norway her interest in Finnmarken was naval. Palmerston was convinced 
that Russia sought the ice-free harbors of Varanger. Sweden fed skilfully the 
fires of England’s fear, only to fall at last under the spell of her own incitation. 
Dr. Palmstierna found in the secret archives at Moscow no evidence of hostile 
design upon the territorial or political integrity of the dual kingdom, and con- 
cerning Varanger brings in against Russia the old Scotch verdict of ‘“‘not 
proven.” 

After Unkiar Skelessi made the Black Sea a Russian mare clausum, Sweden 
by the Neutrality Declaration of 1834 gave notice that this condition could 
not be extended to the Baltic. In 1840 she promised, albeit in vague terms, 
to join the Anglo-Russian alliance in the event of a war with France. Al- 
though the earlier act favored England, St. Petersburg plumed itself that the 
later one was its achievement. But Charles XIV John, long neglected by the 
great powers, saw the chance to play again on the European stage such a réle 
as had been his at Abo and Dennewitz. This, rather than his personal pre- 
disposition toward Russia, shaped his policy. 

What little influence Russia had soon disappeared. Sweden resisted local 
and English agitation for a free port at Slite, within easy smuggling distance of 
the Russian coast, yet resented the fact that she could not establish such a 
port without losing Slavic friendship. Meanwhile, the Lapp migrations and 
the attendant quarrels over fishing rights and reindeer pasture led to long and 
fruitless negotiations between Norway and Finland. These difficulties at last 
determined Russia to close the-Norse-Finnish frontier in 1851. The Scandina- 
vian reaction was turned to good account by British diplomats. In the treaty 
of November 21, 1855, Sweden-Norway promised not to exchange any terri- 
tory with, or cede pasture, fishing, or similar rights to, Russia. In return 
France and England guaranteed the territorial integrity of Norway. 

The volume is well written, and the conclusions drawn are justified by the 
evidence adduced. Dr. Palmstierna is to be congratulated on this work. It 
details the diplomatic activities of the Swedish government, and casts new 
light on the Russo-English rivalry in Scandinavia during these fateful years. 

Francis J. BowMAN 


State CoLLeGre or WASHINGTON 


The French in Sonora (1850-1854): the story of French adventurers from 
California into Mexico. By Rurus Kay Wyttys, Pu.D. (“Uni- 
versity of California publications in history,” Vol. XXI.) Berkeley, 
Calif.: University of California Press, 1932. Pp. xii+319. $3.50. 
This volume is intended as a detailed study of the penetration of the Cali- 

fornia Frenchman into Northwest Mexico during the early fifties of the last 
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century. It attempts to show how the early ostensible aims of establishing 
colonies and exploiting mines were diverted under certain ambitious leaders 
into imperialistic schemes of considerable proportions (preface). 

The first four chapters, entitled “Mexico’s border problem,” “The Sonora 
frontier,” “The California French,” and “Early movements toward Sonora,” 
constitute a sort of background or introduction to the main study. Much too 
long, this division is fragmentary and repetitious. The main division, which 
is divided into eight chapters, deals with the two ambitious and futile at- 
tempts of Count Gaston de Raousset-Boulbon to establish himself and fol- 
lowers in Sonora. This is followed by sixty pages of appendixes devoted to 
untranslated documents secured from various Mexican archives, six pages of 
bibliography, and seventeen pages of index. Scattered through the book are 
eleven illustrations and two maps. 

Through a fellowship of the Native Sons of the Golden West the author was 
able to secure from many Mexican sources much valuable material hitherto 
unused. It is unfortunate that he did not take more time to digest this materi- 
al and to present it to the reader in a much better organized and more attrac- 


tively written form. 
Lawrence F. Hitt 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


An economic history of modern Britain: free trade and steel, 1850-1886. 
By J. H. Ciapnam, Lirt.D., F.B.A., professor of economic history 
and fellow of King’s College. Cambridge: University Press; New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiii+554. $5.50. 


As one reads this second instalment of Professor Clapham’s great work it 
becomes increasingly clear why the writing of political history preceded that of 
economic history; the former was so much easier. The vast variety of the 
phenomena to be included, the greater number and greater detail of the 
sources from which the information must be drawn, the breadth of view nec- 
essary to correlate so many parallel lines of development in economic history 
—all call for a stronger and more highly trained if not a more acute intelligence 
than that required to tell the story of political and military occurrences. To 
unravel the tortuous windings of diplomacy is easier than to weigh and meas- 
ure the reciprocal effects of invention, legislation, class-interest and theory, to 
reduce to some unity of development the activity of millions of individuals, 
each going his own economic way. This task evidently belongs to a later 
and more sophisticated period of historical study and writing than that of a 
Macaulay or a Bancroft. 

Mr. Clapham has made the task somewhat easier for himself by sticking 
close to his title; his work is genuinely an economic history, not a history also 
of those social movements which lie in such close relation to economic change, 
or of the legislation which accompanied and influenced it. It is true that half 
a chapter, some twenty-five pages, is given to trade-unions, and a full chapter, 
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some fifty pages, to the “Economic activities of the state.” He devotes a little 
attention to socialism, as much for that matter, as did the English people 
during the years covered by this volume. Socialism in one form belonged to an 
earlier period, in another was just about to come on the stage as this volume 
closes. But in the main it is with actual material occurrences that he is con- 
cerned. 

So the author draws his picture of the industrial England of 1851. He 
points out effectively the degree to which England’s inventiveness, her capital, 
and her resources had made her so nearly independent of the rest of the world 
in manufactures, in the extractive industries and in commerce; so ready to 
provide other countries of the world with their industrial needs. It is an un- 
familiar but a wholesome piece of information that already at this time in cer- 
tain lines an inventiveness superior to that of England was being exhibited by 
some continental countries and by the United States, so that England found 
it to her interest to import as well as export economic ideas. The belief that 
England’s industrial supremacy would be complete and permanent was by no 
means universal, nor were her thinking class by any means unanimous in the 
belief that so exclusive an industrialization was desirable. 

The two chapters on industrial changes during the thirty-five years this 
volume covers are a remarkable record of achievement. The account of rail- 
roads, canals, and telegraphs is less so; their heroic period was dealt with in the 
preceding volume as is indicated in its subtitle. The history of agriculture, 
the most fundamental and natural of human occupations, has a way of being 
depressing. It was, however, in this period that it had its greatest triumphs 
and some of its most deplorable depressions. Such statistics of land ownership 
as are discoverable from the “New Domesday Book” of 1874 and 1876 are 
analyzed and the system of concentration of ownership properly condemned 
by Mr. Clapham, but he rather takes for granted the great agricultural de- 
pression, that began in the seventies and has never since been reversed, than de- 
scribes, much less explains it. We cannot help but feel that the country inter- 
ests him less than the town. Certainly his chapters on the organization of 
commerce, on finance, and on the condition of the working classes in the towns 
are fuller, more original, and more vigorously expressed. The chapter on 
foreign trade and commercial policy is particularly good. 

However, this whole volume, like its predecessor, is so full of facts, carefully 
based on contemporary sources and logically marshaled, that we can only 
feel gratitude to the author and appreciation of the vast amount of learning 
and thought it represents. All history necessarily becomes more difficult as it 
comes down in time, as the information with which it must deal becomes more 
massive and more varied and the perspective less clear. It will be a long time 
before such a narrative as this can be given the simplicity and continuity of an 
economic history of the middle ages or other early times or of a political his- 
tory of any period. Perhaps the multifariousness of the subject will always 
defy simple statement. 
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The complexity of the industrial map of England in 1851, reproduced from 
the census of that year, compared for instance with the relative simplicity of 
the division of England between king and parliament in the great civil war, 
as drawn by Gardiner, or of the successive accretions to the territory of the 
United States may suggest the difficulty of reducing economic history to simple 
categories. 

In the meantime it is of the greatest satisfaction to have even an encyclo- 
pedic collection of information so systematically arranged and expressed with 
so much spirit and vigor. Mr. Clapham has a pleasant way of introducing a 
quaint quotation, a telling phrase from a contemporary document, or an un- 
expected reference to some personage or incident in contemporary literature 
that does much to enliven his narrative. The classical writers of this form of 
history were much less vivacious. The number of years that have elapsed 
since 1886, the concluding date of this volume, and the economic transforma- 
tion that has taken place since the war are quite sufficient to justify, indeed 
to require, at least one more volume of the proportion of these two. We can 
only hope that in due time this volume will appear, though any scholar less 
learned and less industrious than Mr. Clapham might well stand aghast at the 
prospect of writing it. 

Epwarp P. CHEYNEY 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Wiirttemberg und der Krimkrieg. By G6tz Krusemarck. (‘‘Ausge- 
wihlte Hallische Forschungen zur mittleren und neuen Geschichte,” 
edited by Orro Becker and Rosert HoutrzMann, No. 6.) Halle: 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1932. Pp. ix+113. Rm. 5. 

The German “middle states” had little influence on the course of events 
during the Crimean War. Yet we are not justified in dismissing scholarly 
studies like this as merely “much ado about nothing.” By exposing the futil- 
ity of the political activity ofthese states, they help us to understand the 


growing discontent of the German people with their national organization 


and make a useful contribution to the history of the German national move- 
ment. 

King William of Wiirttemberg was particularly disturbed by the outbreak 
of the Crimean War, for he was closely related to the imperial houses of both 
France and Russia. His sympathies were with the latter and he had long been 
suspicious of France. He rejoiced at the first statement of Austrian neutrality 
in the struggle but soon found that he had misunderstood the tendencies 
and character of Viennese policy. Amazed and alarmed at the anti-Russian 
policy of the Austrian government, King William was eager to mobilize the 
“‘middle states” into a neutral bloc. Except in aiding Bismarck’s maneuvers 
at Frankfort, this, too, was of little practical value. Even when they differed, 
the two great German powers showed scant regard for the independence and 
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self-respect of the lesser states. It was not until the war was over that the 
family relationships of the king of Wiirttemberg enabled him to play, for a 
short time, a minor réle in high politics. Shrewdly recognizing the changes 
produced by the war in the European constellation, King William deter- 
mined to draw closer to Napoleon III. A visit to Paris in May of 1856 es- 
tablished friendly relations, and one to Biarritz in August, 1857, paved the 
way for the famous interview of Napoleon with Alexander II at Stuttgart in 
September. There is an appendix of documents from the Wiirttemberg 
archives. 


LAWRENCE D. STEEFEL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Friedrich Hammacher: Lebensbild eines Parlamentariers und Wirt- 
schaftsfiihrers, 1824-1904. By Avex Bern with the collaboration 
of Hans Gotpscumipt. Berlin: E. S. Mittler & Sohn, 1932. Pp. 
152. Rm. 5.50. 


The subject of this biography is of more significance than the author seems 
to think. On the surface of things, Friedrich Hammacher did not rank with 
the influential figures of the nineteenth century. He made his fortune during 
the 1850's, became intimately connected with the Ruhr coal and iron inter- 
ests, with the potash and banking world, and then went into public life. 
In his political activity, he was a member of the Prussian Landtag from 1863 
and of the Reichstag from 1867, with few interruptions, until his retirement in 
1898. He assisted in founding the National Liberal party and remained a 
leader in it until his death. The second aspect of his work was that of organiz- 
ing economic groups. The Verein fiir die bergbaulichen Interessen im Ober- 
bergamtsbezirk Dortmund (1858), the coal syndicate in Westphalia (1879), 
the potash syndicate (1871), the Freie volkswirtschaftliche Vereinigung in 
the Reichstag of 1878, were all in large part his creations. The third aspect of 
his work may be called that of organizer and furtherer of patriotic propaganda 
societies, the Kolonialverein (later merged into the Kolonialgesellschaft) 
which he practically directed for years, and the Hauptverband deutscher 
Flottenvereine im Ausland. Except for his adherence to high tariffs (on steel, 
but not on grain) and his somewhat philanthropic views on social problems, 
he was a normal National Liberal of the conservative wing. Even his patriot- 
ism was orthodox. ‘“‘Niichtern aber patriotisch” he once wrote, a phrase which 
to him and his party meant that economic prosperity depended on a strong 
state, that nationalism should be used to hold the parties and the economic 
interests together, to combat social democracy, and to preserve capitalism and 
the economic position of the upper middle class. 

Regarded separately, the phases of this career are not unusually impres- 
sive. Taken collectively, however, they make Hammacher one of the keymen 
for understanding the period. His was a new position, that of liaison officer 
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between politics and economic interests, of public defender of industry, of 
professional compromiser, arbiter, and organizer. To consider him primarily 
as an individual, as a personality, and to evaluate his place in history accord- 
ingly is a mistake, which unfortunately Dr. Bein makes. Hammacher should 
not be compared with Miquel or Benningsen, Hansemann or Stinnes, nor 
should he be treated in the orthodox form of a political or an economic biogra- 
phy. He should be studied primarily as a focus for larger things and dealt with 
in a far broader way. He probably provided the most important contact be- 
tween the Ruhr industry and the government; and the policies of the indus- 
trialists on the tariff, social and economic legislation, the movement for colo- 
nial expansion, and Weltpolitik can be traced through him. It seems unfortu- 
nate that the author could not have taken better advantage of his opportunity. 

The author should also have inquired who were Hammacher’s other politi- 
cal supporters besides the Ruhr industrialists, and upon what basis did his’ 
political prestige with them rest. Who were his campaign contributors? What 
were his relations with his constituency apart from the industrialists? Most 
of these problems are only touched upon. Dr. Bein is one of the first to per- 
ceive the political significance of economic and social matters other than the 
tariff or Bismarck’s social legislation—persistent questions like those of freight 
rates, and governmental supervision of mining and other industries. He has 
added greatly to our knowledge of the fights and compromises between the 
industrialists and the agrarians, a fundamental issue in the history of modern 
Germany, and discloses the fact that tariff-making in Germany was similar 
to that in any other country. Hammacher wrote in 1849 (p. 79): 

From early morning to late evening the people who want an increase in tariff leave 
me no peace. When the glass industrialists leave, the soda manufacturers come, then 
the paper makers, etc. One can’t satisfy all. As yet the foundry owners can be most 
content. We have just decided to introduce the tariff on raw iron immediately. The 
opposition of the free-traders was sharp. Curiously enough, the entire hate of the op- 
ponents of the iron tariff is concentrated on me. I am supposed to have all the threads 


_ of the supporters of the iron tariff in my hand and am made responsible for all the agree- 


ments with the agrarians. 


The bits which Dr. Bein gives on the colonial movement of the 1880’s and the 
discussion of the coal strike in 1889 which Hammacher was instrumental in 
settling are invaluable. Yet, in spite of these good qualities, the book does 
not satisfy. It is more of an appreciation of the man and a kind of hap- 
hazard source book for the period than a well-rounded study of the man and 
the period. 

Although Hammacher’s correspondence has been preserved only in small 
part, the material which is available, and to which he had full access—the 
minutes of the Verein, the correspondence of Hammacher with Hohenlohe 
on colonial matters, with the secretary of the Verein, with Haniel, Mevissen, 
Vygen, and others, as well as governmental papers—should have made possi- 
ble a much more complete work. In his way, Hammacher was as important 
as Mevissen, possibly more so than Bennigsen; yet these two figures have two- 
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volume biographies to Hammacher’s mere 140 pages. Dr. Bein was not re- 
sponsible for the extreme brevity of the volume, but it is regrettable that it 
had to be so. 


N. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Die persinlichen und politischen Beziehungen Bismarcks zu Ameri- 
kanern. By Louis Leo Snyper. Darmstadt: Druckerei der Stud. 
Wirtschaftshilfe, 1932. Pp. xiv+95. 


The study made by Mr. Snyder is a dissertation presented by him for the 
doctorate in the University of Frankfort-on-the-Main. Its purpose is to show 
the personal and political attitude of Bismarck toward Americans of his time, 
beginning with his relations with John Lothrop Motley. The two met as stu- 
dents at the University of Géttingen, and from the first a very intimate and 
friendly relationship existed. This attitude increased with the years, extend- 
ing through the period of the American Civil War, the Austro-Prussian War, 
the Franco-Prussian War. Bismarck had only the kindliest feeling toward 
Motley, and Mr. Snyder points out at the close of his study that this friend- 
ship influenced Bismarck’s whole attitude toward America and Americans. 
Among others included in the study whom Bismarck came to know personally 
are George Bancroft and Andrew D. White, diplomatist; General Ambrose 
E. Burnside, General Philip H. Sheridan, General U. S. Grant (then ex-presi- 
dent of the United States); and a number of American newspaper correspond- 
ents. 

The closing chapter gives an account of a visit made to the chancellor by 
Carl Schurz who had already been a prominent figure in American life for 
many years; yet Bismarck concluded that “‘at heart they were both Ger- 
mans” (p. 77). Schurz, like Motley and Bancroft, was surprised at the inti- 
macy with which the chancellor spoke of the emperor, referring to him as 
“der alte Herr,” but they learned that Bismarck meant no discourtesy and 
that even William “‘nur ruhig lichelte’”’ when told of it (p. 79). Bismarck was 
especially solicitous in finding out from Carl Schurz how the United States felt 
toward Germany during the Franco-Prussian War and the chancellor was 
reassured of the friendly attitude of the United States in the reply of Schurz 
when he states that the United States did not consider Germany the aggres- 
sor (p. 79). 

The author believes that Bismarck always held the United States in high 
esteem and that this feeling was based largely upon the early contact between 
Bismarck and Motley in their student days, when their relations were per- 
sonal and intellectual rather than political and international. This brief study 
gives an interesting picture of the human side of Bismarck, who is so fre- 
quently thought of by Americans as only the “man of blood and iron.” 


Ciara E. 


Oxnto NortTHERN UNIVERSITY 
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L’ambassade de Richard de Metternich a Paris. By Henry SALomon. 
Paris: Firmin-Didot et Cie, 1931. Pp. 312. 


The mission of Prince Richard Metternich at Paris lasted from the begin- 
ning of August, 1859, when he was sent to re-establish diplomatic contact 
with Napoleon III after the Italian war, until January, 1872, when the down- 
fall of the imperial régime had left him personally and politically isolated. His 
close personal relations with the imperial couple and his participation in the 
most delicate negotiations of France and Austria make his reports and letters, 
which are the principal sources of this book, especially valuable for the study 
of the last decade of the Second Empire. 

M. Salomon’s characterization of the principal persons, especially of the 
emperor and empress of the French, of Richard and Pauline Metternich, of 
the succession of French ministers of foreign affairs, shows sympathetic under- 
standing and sound judgment. His treatment of Prince Jerome Napoleon as 
representative of an important current of French opinion is suggestive, and his 
views on the interview of Biarritz and on the question of French intervention 
after Kéniggritz are independent and pertinent. In his summary of the im- 
mediate origins of the war of 1870, he justifies his reputation as the foremost 
French authority on the subject. 

The brilliant character of so much of the book, however, makes its defects 
the more apparent and irritating. What, for example, did M. Salomon mean 
when he wrote (p. 123): “mais on aurait pu lui [Metternich] faire remarquer 
que l’Autriche n’avait aucun droit sur un pays italien”? Even today, the 
rights of nationalities have not entirely superseded those conferred by treaty 
and possession. The account of Napoleon’s policy during the Danish war is 
one-sided and misleading because it is based too exclusively on Metternich’s 
correspondence. Metternich knew very little about Napoleon’s secret negotia- 
tions with Prussia; a footnote reference to Goltz’s reports or at least to von 
Sybel’s works should have called attention to this. In the same connection, 
it would have been a simple matter to match Metternich’s third-hand report 
of Fleury’s mission to Berlin in December, 1863, with a reference to Fleury’s 
own report of his conversations with Bismarck (Les origines diplomatiques de la 
guerre de 1870-1871, chap. i, No. 1). Above all, M. Salomon is overzealous in 
defending Napoleon III and France against charges of trying to get the left 
bank of the Rhine. 

L’Impératrice a parlé de la rive gauche du Rhin, Napoléon III et d’autres Francais 
en ont parlé, comme des particuliers parlent de ce qu’ils feraient, le jour od ils devien- 
draient millionairs. Ils n’organisent pas leur vie sur l’espoir chimérique d’un gros lot 
a gagner, l’Empereur des Francais ne prenait pas l’occupation hypothétique de la rive 
gauche pour point de départ de ses décisions, . . . . [p. 81]. 

To be sure, Napoleon did not base his policy and decisions solely or mainly on 
desire for the left bank. But can anyone who has studied his policy, and es- 
pecially the documents published by Hermann Oncken, deny that at times he 
and other Frenchmen talked much more seriously than the individual who has 
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bought a ticket in the lottery? After all, there were many gradations from 
annexation of the whole left bank to restoration of the frontier of 1814. 
Oncken may overestimate the Rhine motif, but the evidence he presents can- 
not be rebutted merely by transforming him from a historian (p. 80) to a pub- 
licist (p. 81). 

Misprints are perhaps unavoidable, but it is difficult to excuse three differ- 
ent spellings of a name on a single short page (p. 47: Walewski, Waleski, 
Waleswki). More serious for the scholar are mistakes in dates and references. 
On page 47, last line, the reference number should be 6, not 1; on page 82, the 
document referred to in note 3 is of 1863, not 1860; on pages 186 and 196, 
avril should read aoit; on page 187, the volume reference in note 1 should be 
xii, not xi. 

LawRENCE D. STEEFEL 
University or MINNESOTA 


Die letzten Jahrzehnte einer Grossmacht: Menschen, Volker, Probleme 
des Habsburger-Reichs. By Srecuart. Berlin: Ullstein, 
1932. Pp. 475. Rm. 10. 


Rudolph Sieghart spent thirteen years in the press bureau of the Austrian 
premier (1897-1910) and was later governor of the Boden-Credit-Anstalt, 
and his book offers a lively picture of the inner workings of the Austrian po- 
litical machine. In particular, his account of the struggle over the Sprachen- 
verordnungen in 1897, the introduction of universal suffrage in Austria in 
1906, and the negotiations with Hungary leading to the Ausgleich of 1907 are 
real contributions. But most readers will be more interested in his objective 
analysis of the institutions and habits of the Dual Monarchy. 

Herr Sieghart believed in the Monarchy and proudly notes that a general 
war was required to destroy it. At the same time he is under no illusions as to 
its weaknesses or the causes of its collapse. Starting from the premise that the 
withdrawal of the Kremsier constitution of 1849 was “‘one of the most dread- 
ful fatalities in the history of Austria” (p. 323), for it would have made possi- 
ble a solution of the problem of nationalities, he traces in detail and with un- 
usual clarity the subsequent schemes down to 1867, none of which was or 
could have been satisfactory. Dualism is described as “ein sinnreiches System 
der Auflésung des Staatswillens” (p. 119), for the Magyars regarded it as the 
first and not the last step—just the opposite of what Francis Joseph had in- 
tended; and what he says about the dealings of the Magyar politicians with 
the subject nationalities might have been written by Seton-Watson or JAszi. 
Moreover, Hungary prevented a recognition of the claims of the Czechs, 
whose resentment paralyzed the Austrian government for long years and 
undermined the whole fabric of the state. Herr Sieghart contends, however, 
that just before the war a compromise could have been effected between 
Czechs and Germans but for the intervention of Francis Ferdinand. 
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That unfortunate prince was not, contrary to a widespread opinion, the 
man who could have saved the state. The author, who knew him well, por- 
trays him as unwilling to submit to restraint or law, intolerant, governed 
largely by personal feelings, and constant only in his hatreds. By contrast, 
Francis Joseph, for all his conservatism, opportunism, and callousness, was 
a model ruler. 

Herr Sieghart makes the interesting point that the establishment of the 
Russian Duma greatly excited the Slavic peoples of the Monarchy and re- 
stored the prestige of Pan-Slavism: yet that was the moment when Aehren- 
thal elected to inaugurate a foreign policy which might lead to a collision with 
Russia. This fate the politicians appeared to contemplate nonchalantly 
enough. At any rate, in July, 1914, the Austrian premier told Sieghart that 
Tisza was the only one against war, “aber wir haben ihn schliesslich mitge- 
schleppt”’; and to Sieghart’s protest that the action against Serbia would bring 
about the intervention of Russia, Count Forgach, “with an indescribable mix- 
ture of indifference and boasting,” replied, ‘““Nun, so wird es halt losgehen”’ 
(pp. 173-74). 

Wickham Steed in his memoirs tells an amusing story of Sieghart’s vanity; 
certainly the politician-banker presents his own conduct in a very favorable, 
self-satisfied and disinterested light. But that failing has not prevented his 
writing an informing work well worth the attention of those who would under- 


stand “the last decades of a great power.” 
BERNADOTTE E. ScuMITT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


De Bismarck 4 Poincaré: soixante ans de diplomatie républicaine. By 
Raymonp Recouty. (“La Troisiéme République de 1870 a nos 
jours.”) Paris: Editions de France, 1932. Pp. viii+548. Fr. 30. 


The purpose of this work, as stated by the author, is not to give a history 
of French foreign policy since 1870 but to throw light on the outstanding 
events that have determined French diplomacy under the Third Republic. 
In this list, the problems growing out of France’s contacts with Germany have 
occupied the very first place. For this reason the greater part of the volume 
is devoted to the relations between these two countries. The facts discussed 
are, in the main, the ones usually given in the standard histories and anyone 
familiar with the history of this period will gain little new information. 

The long series of difficulties that have beset Franco-German relations since 
1871 was started by the harsh treatment accorded France by Bismarck. 
France’s persistent refusal to accept the lowered status imposed upon her by 
Germany caused her to increase her military strength and make diplomatic 
connections with Russia and England. In this way she regained her place as a 
great European power and was disposed boldly to uphold her rights whenever 
they were assailed. 
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The initial blunder of placing an unreasonable burden upon France dragged 
others along in its train. Bismarck felt that France could be forced to accept 
this unjust treatment only if she were isolated diplomatically and Germany 
strengthened by alliances with Austria and Russia. His efforts in this direc- 
tion resulted in agreements between Germany and Russia and Austria. Al- 
though Bismarck was very proud of these achievements, the author considers 
that his diplomatic arrangements were unfortunate for Germany in particular 
and Europe in general. These engagements, so far as Russia was concerned, 
were temporary and of little or no value, being hardly more than gestures of 
good will. The Austro-German agreement was a real alliance, but it was 
absolutely unnecessary, for nothing in the affairs of Europe called for such 
an alliance. This dual alliance, later widened into the Triple Alliance, led 
inevitably to the Franco-Russian alliance and thus caused the division of 
Europe into two rival camps. 

The author makes much of the Tangier and Agadir incidents, repeating 
well-known facts but giving them a decidedly pro-French interpretation. 
One gets the impression that at all points, or nearly all, France was right and 
Germany wrong. Not only was the action of Germany in 1905 and 1911 with- 
out adequate excuse, but her policy was carried out in unnecessarily brutal 
fashion. These incidents, especially the Agadir coup, envenomed the relations 
of several of the great European powers and thus paved the way for the Great 
War. 

In his attempt to apportion responsibility for the war, the author gives 
free rein to his patriotism. He thinks that no blame at all, or at most very 
little, can attach to the Entente for the outbreak of the great conflagration. 
The Russian government can, however, be justly criticized for having ordered 
general mobilization without first consulting her ally, France, especially as the 
latter had advised against her taking any military measures that would afford 
Germany an excuse to mobilize. But the Russian mobilization was not a cause 
of the war, as the pro-German historians contend; for Austria had decided on 
general mobilization and the military party had secured control in Germany 
before the news of Russian general mobilization had reached either Berlin or 
Vienna. 

As for France, she went as far as she dared in advising her ally against 
general mobilization and in so doing fully discharged her responsibility for 
peace. If she had gone farther she might have jeopardized the Dual Alliance, 
which alone stood between her and destruction. Her responsibility is, there- 
fore, “practically non-existent.” 

The chief responsibility for the war lies with Austria. She started the con- 
flict by attacking Serbia, which she had no right to do. Next to Austria— 
and not far behind her—comes Germany. Germany’s guilt arises from the 
fact that she gave Austria a free hand in the beginning to work her will on 
Serbia; refused to support the peace moves of Sir Edward Grey; and declined 
to urge Austria to moderation, except for one belated attempt which was 
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started by the German chancellor and then called off at the behest of the mili- 
tary leaders, who had by that time assumed control. 

It must not be inferred, however, that this discussion as to “war guilt” is 
without value because the author betrays a rather strong bias in favor of the 
Entente. His conclusions are in the main not substantially different from 
those advanced by the conservative school of American historians who have 
specialized in this field. Moreover, some of the observations made by him are 
needed as a corrective to the pro-German bias of some American scholars. 
For example, it needed to be pointed out that at the conferences actually held 
at Potsdam and Berlin around July 5, Germany gave Austria as much encour- 
agement to attack Serbia as was alleged in the so-called mythical Potsdam 
Council described by Mr. Henry Morgenthau. 

The author is also right, in the opinion of the reviewer, in contending that 
in the attempt to apportion responsibility emphasis should be placed on the 
direct rather than the indirect causes. He rejects the theory that the division 
of Europe into two rival groups made war between them inevitable. That the 
rivalry between these two groups would from time to time lead to tense situa- 
tions, he admits; but such crises had been settled peaceably in the past and 
that of 1914 could have been handled in the same way had there been a 
strong desire for such a settlement on the part of the Austrian and German 
leaders. Nor does he think that the rapid growth of armaments was in itself 
a direct cause. He concedes that both France and Germany had gone about 
as far as they could in piling up armaments. “But between the fact of keep- 
ing in one’s house a complete arsenal of muskets and revolvers and that of 
using them to fire upon one’s neighbor is a very wide interval, almost an im- 
passable gulf (abime).”’ 

On the other hand, the method employed by the author in arriving at his 
conclusions is open to serious criticism. When presenting the side of the En- 
tente he assumes the réle of an advocate; in discussing the facts of the Teu- 
tonic powers he speaks as a prosecutor; but rarely, if ever, does he play the 


- part of a judge. More space had better been given to evidence and less to 


argument. 

There are no specific references to documents, but a fairly extensive bib- 
liography indicates that the author has made considerable use of primary 
sources and good secondary authorities. The few footnotes are given over 
almost entirely to accounts of interviews of the author with leading European 
statesmen. There is no index. 

The style is straightforward, clear, and interesting. There is no doubt as to 
what the author intends to say. After having made an assertion, seldom does 
he weaken it with qualifying exceptions, as is often done by trained historians. 
In fact, he writes with the confident assurance of a journalist rather than 
with the doubtful hesitancy of the scholar. 

In many places the narrative is saved from overconcentration by a judi- 
cious use of unimportant but interesting detail. Color is also added by numer- 
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ous biographical sketches of European statesmen. In these sketches faults as 
well as virtues are pointed out, and especially prominent are the warts on the 
faces of German and Austrian leaders. The most unflattering portrait is that 
of the German emperor. He is represented as a man who, having no inner life 
of his own, always acts with a view to creating an impression on the world, and 
thus during his entire lifetime he has walked in a vain show. It is a question, 
M. Recouly thinks, whether since Nero there has ever been such a comedian 
at the head of a powerful empire. On the other hand Poincaré is represented 
not only as an able statesman and devoted patriot but also as a man of the 
strongest pacifistic leanings. 

If the tastes of the French reading public are similar to our own, this book 
ought to receive a very cordial reception, for the clever interpretations, deeply 
tinged as they are with patriotic fervor, should make a strong appeal to hun- 
dred-per-centers in France. While subjectivity in a work may detract from 
its value as a history it frequently adds materially to its attractiveness as a 


best seller. 
O. P. Cuttwoop 
West Virarnia UNIVERSITY 


Archibald Cary Coolidge: life and letters. By Howarp JEFFERSON 
and Rosert Howarp Lorp. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1982. Pp. xiv-+368. $4.00. 


This Journal has reason to be grateful to the late Professor Coolidge, of 
Harvard University, for he presided at a luncheon in Rochester at which the 
project of a journal of modern history was launched, and he gave the idea his 
cordial support. The editors deeply regret that he was never to be numbered 
among its contributors. 

To the public at large Archibald Cary Coolidge is best known as the first 
editor of Foreign affairs (1922-28). The learned professions will always cher- 
ish him as the director of the Harvard University Library (1910-28) who made 
it one of the outstanding collections of books in the world. But these two con- 
suming activities never deflected him from the main interest of his life, which 
was the study, teaching, and writing of history. As a historian he will be re- 
membered not so much for his published work as for the direction which he 
gave to historical teaching and research. He was probably the first person in 
the United States to offer courses on the history of Russia and the Near East; 
long before the Great War, he was calling attention to contemporary diplo- 
matic problems and their historical antecedents. On July 25, 1914, he pre- 
dicted with great exactness the course and result of the impending European 
crisis (pp. 158-59). It is not without significance that a number of highly 
placed American diplomatists of today were his students at Harvard. In 1907 
Mr. Coolidge lectured at the Sorbonne, and in 1913-14 he served as Harvard 
exchange professor at the University of Berlin. Speaking seven foreign lan- 
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guages and reading six others, his fund of knowledge was truly astonishing; 
likewise his objectivity. 

Yet he was anything but a bookworm. In the course of twenty-two jour- 
neys to Europe, three voyages around the world, and other incidental trips, 
he visited every part of the globe except Australasia and the South Seas, 
South and Central Africa, Mexico and Central America, and “the wilder parts 
of northern Canada and northern Siberia” (p. 117). As a young man he served 
in the American diplomatic service; from middle life on he was always in close 
touch with the department of state; during the war he was first a member of 
the Inquiry and was then sent to Archangel; in 1919 he headed an American 
mission in Eastern Europe with headquarters in Vienna, after which he was 
attached to the Peace Conference. His last public service was with the Ameri- 
can Relief Commission in Russia. The account of his official activities, based 
on his letters, adds much to our knowledge of obscure incidents or complicated 
issues. 

Of his writings The United States as a world power (1908) was a pathfinder 
and remains a classic. The origins of the Triple Alliance (1917), written before 
the diplomatic correspondence was available, showed how completely he had 
mastered the exiguous literature of the subject. His edition (in English) of 
Pribram’s Secret treaties of Austria-Hungary is of course indispensable. Un- 
fortunately he never found time to complete a life of Suleiman the Magnifi- 
cent, an account of Russian expansion, or a study of France as a world-power. 
His forte was not “original investigation,”’ but analysis, synthesis, and inter- 
pretation; in these qualities no writer of our time was his equal. 

The biographers, one a brother, the other a former pupil and colleague, 
have not overdrawn their picture of a warm-hearted and lovable man who gave 
himself freély to all good causes and helped all sorts of people in a variety of 
ways, particularly with much sound advice. Modest to the point of shyness, 
*‘Archy” was a staunch friend (though he had few intimates) and a most de- 
lightful companion. He had a tremendous fund of stories derived from his 


_ reading or his own experiences, he possessed a keen and, if need be, devastat- 
_ ing sense of humor, and he was an effective speaker. He will be affectionately 


remembered by a host of friends throughout the world. 


Bernapborre E. Scumitt 
University ofr CHICAGO 


Development of the League of Nations idea: documents and correspond- 
ence of Theodore Marburg. Edited by Jonn H. Lartangé. 2 vols. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. 886+ xv. $8.00. 
Temperley’s History of the Peace Conference (II, 21) predicts that “future 

historians, tracing the origin of the League of Nations, will doubtless examine 

the writings of essayists, the schemes of peace societies, and the speeches of 
statesmen, and will point out, article by article, how the main lines of the 

Covenant took gradual shape through study, discussion, and propaganda be- 
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fore it became the subject of official negotiations.” We already possess a 
first-hand account of these official negotiations in David Hunter Miller’s The 
drafting of the Covenant. The present volumes of the documents and corre- 
spondence of Theodore Marburg provide the first large body of source mate- 
rial for a study of the preliminary and unofficial discussion which preceded the 
official work of the Peace Conference. They are authoritative sources of in- 
formation on the views and influence of the American League To Enforce 
Peace, of which Marburg was chairman of the Committee on Foreign Organ- 
ization. 

Both correspondence and documents reveal the organization and propa- 
ganda technique of the society, and also the steady development of concrete 
plans for international organization. They throw much light on the proposals 
of European societies, with whose representatives Marburg kept up an un- 
ceasing exchange of ideas. Among these may be mentioned the Interparlia- 
mentary Union, active primarily in the Scandinavian countries, and the Cen- 
tral Organization for a Durable Peace, with headquarters at the Hague. 
Much the most important was the exchange of views with the several British 
groups, especially that of Lord Bryce, who was among Marburg’s most fre- 
quent correspondents. 

From the outset the British and American plans had much in common and 
they borrowed freely from each other. For example, the American group tend- 
ed to emphasize the judicial aspects of international organization, while the 
British from the start laid stress also on the important function of concilia- 
tion. The American group at its fourth conference, April 9, 1915, endorsed the 
Bryce proposal of a council of conciliation, and the subsequently organized 
League To Enforce Peace included the proposal in its published program. 

On certain other matters identity of views could not be reached. Practi- 
cally all the British schemes for a league specified military defense of a member 
state against the aggression of a non-member, while the League To Enforce 
Peace persistently excluded such an obligation as both too ambitious and too 
dangerous (see Marburg to Bryce, November, 29, 1916, and W. H. Dickinson 
to Marburg, May 17, 1917). The position taken on this point by the League To 
Enforce Peace had decisive effect on the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
for the official committee appointed by the British government to prepare a 
draft studied the numerous plans prepared by unofficial groups, including that 
of the League To Enforce Peace. It observed that “this platform is less dras- 
tic than that of the British League. . . . ,” particularly in the failure to pro- 
vide protection for a member state against attacks by a non-member (II, 
837). Accordingly the Phillimore Plan drafted by the official British Com- 
mittee omits such provision in deference to American opinion, and the League 
Covenant took shape without it (Miller, op. cit., I, 8). 

One may trace also the history of the one other fundamental subject of dis- 
agreement between the British and American groups which occupied a promi- 
nent place in the correspondence between them. The League To Enforce Peace 
restricted the use of force to require that nations submit disputes to judicial 
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arbitrament or conciliation. The British groups insisted on the enforcement 
of the award as well. 

One piquant episode will serve to illustrate the importance attached by the 
British to American opinion. James Walker of the Manchester Guardian at- 
tempted to organize an English branch of the League To Enforce Peace. 
He encountered persistent misrepresentation of the aims of the society as a 
“Stop the war” movement, particularly in the Northcliffe press. In a pri- 
vate letter to Northcliffe, Walker explained the movement, its importance in 
America, and the danger of antagonising American opinion by press attacks. 
Northcliffe agreed and the campaign ceased (Walker to Marburg, February 
20, 1917). 

The volumes are handsomely published and profusedly illustrated with 
photographs of the more important correspondents. They possess explanatory 
notes and an adequate index. These volumes should serve as a model for 
publications by the British and French societies, which are now much needed. 

Wituiams CoLLece 


Contemporary Roumania and her problems: a study in modern national- 
ism. By Joseru S. Rovucex, Px.D., professor of social science, 
Centenary Junior College (Hackettstown, N.J.). Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1932. Pp. xxv +422. $4.00. 


Concentrating on the contemporary scene, Professor Roucek presents in 
this brief but comprehensive volume a political, social, and economic history 
of recent Rumania. The work is divided into four major parts. Part I gives 
us a broad sketch of Rumanian development from the days of ancient Dacia 
to the Peace Conference of 1919, tells the story of the political and national 
unification of Rumania in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Part 
II is concerned with the political life of post-war Greater Rumania. After 
laying the foundations of Rumanian politics, the author traces the internal 
policy of Rumania through brief sketches of the governments which have been 
in office since the Great War. There is an able and sympathetic treatment of 
Rumanian foreign policy in recent years, in which the Little Entente, the Bal- 
kans, Russo-Rumanian relations, and other questions are discussed. There 
is a good chapter dealing with the difficult and involved problem of the nation- 
al minorities. Part III contains an excellent description and analysis of the 
constitutional and administrative system of modern Rumania which will in- 
terest students of comparative government. Part IV treats of “Economic 
Rumania,” in which the writer describes the economic geography of the 
country, tells the story of the fundamental post-war agrarian reform, details 
the economic and commercial policies which have been adopted, and concludes 
with an analysis of the national financial system. His conclusion (Part V), 
which discusses the Rumanian press and educational system, completes the 


text. 
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The work contains a brief chronological table of Rumanian history, is 
replete with illustrations and statistical tables which enhance the value of 
the volume, and finally concludes with an excellent bibliography of Rumanian 
history. 

The book is based not only on a thorough study of a great amount of mate- 
rials, but on research in Rumania itself. While the author is broadly sym- 
pathetic with the country he has studied in this volume, he is none the less 
objective in his interesting and well-written presentation. Though certain 
portions of the book appear somewhat inadequate, Mr. Roucek’s study will be 
of service and value to all those who wish to learn more not only of recent 
developments in Rumania, but in Central and Balkan Europe as well. 


Harry N. Howarp 
Miami UNIVERSITY 


Italian foreign policy, 1918-1932. By Muriet Currey, O.B.E. 
With a preface by Luter Vitiart, M.C. London: Ivor Nicholson 
& Watson, Ltd., 1932. Pp. xviii+330, with map. 18s. 

Mussolini diplomatico. By GArTANo SALVEMINI. Paris: Editions con- 
temporaines, 1932. Pp. 266. Fr. 15. (Also a French edition: 
Mussolini diplomate. Paris: Grasset, 1932. Pp. 339. Fr. 15.) 

Le Fascisme a Genéve. By Sttvio TrentIN. Paris: Marcel Riviére, 
1932. Pp. 262. Fr. 15. 

La politique fasciste et la Société des Nations. By Eain1o Reaue. Witha 
preface by Count Carxo Srorza. Paris: Pedone, 1932. Pp. 85. 


Fascism has now celebrated the tenth anniversary of its accession to power. 
To those prophets who predicted for it an early collapse a decade, no doubt, 
seems a long time. Yet for the writer of diplomatic history it offers at best 
a very precarious perspective. Practically all of the pertinent documents are 
still most jealously guarded in the various European chancelleries. Except 
for the memorandum on Italy’s claims presented to the Peace Conference in 
1919, now published for the first time by Miss Currey, each writer had at his 
or her disposal the same sources as the others. That their conclusions differ 
widely is evidence of the divergent preconceptions they brought to their work. 

The sources upon which these studies have of necessity been grounded con- 
sist largely of articles and editorials in newspapers and other periodicals, 
excerpts from polemic pamphlets and books, and speeches by men in high 
places. The overwhelming majority of citations is from Fascist authorities. 
Since virtually everything conceivable has been both proposed and opposed 
at one time or another by Fascist organs, it is obvious that the variety of 
interpretation afforded by Fascist utterances attain almost biblical dimen- 
sions. 

One would expect a book issued under the imprimatur of Luigi Villari to be 
pro-Fascist, and Miss Currey does not disappoint us. Although free from the 
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cruder forms of adulation, her work is on the whole an uncritical apology for 
Fascist foreign policy. In her pages Mussolini, and occasionally a lesser light, 
speak for themselves. Accepting their own evaluation of Fascist aims and 
achievements, Miss Currey escapes the necessity of determining whether the 
action has always fit the word. She has avoided a great deal of trouble by 
ignoring unfavorable evidence. As a result, her conception of Mussolinian 
diplomacy is much too sublime. She makes a few attempts to correlate it with 
internal politics, and she does not discern its essentially opportunist nature. 
She has no adequate appreciation of the reactions of other nations to Fascist 
tactics. Her work is not, however, without its solid virtues. In it are collected 
and translated the more important dicta on foreign policy by Mussolini and 
his subordinates. It is by all odds the best treatment of the subject from the 
Fascist angle. It is especially acceptable because Miss Currey has geared the 
customary Italian hyperboles down to the taste of Anglo-Saxon readers. 

The three Italian contributors are anti-Fascists. Professor Salvemini’s 
Italian edition is recommended as being more complete than the French. Sal- 
vemini begins by informing us that he is biased and that we may take his 
facts and leave his interpretations. But if we take the first, we usually find our- 
selves compelled to accept the second, so clear and forceful is his reasoning. 
Mussolini diplomatico represents by far the most thorough scholarship among 
the works reviewed here. Salvemini’s highly developed critical sense saves 
him from many of the more egregious errors into which Miss Currey has fallen. 
Fascist diplomacy is both diabolical and stupid, according to Salvemini, and 
he leaves us wondering which is the greater crime. The proper sphere for 
Italian diplomatic activity is the Mediterranean, as Miss Currey easily proves, 
if proof is needed. Salvemini demonstrates that when Italy meddles in strictly 
continental affairs she seldom elevates her prestige and usually obtains con- 
cessions only in proportion to her “nuisance value.” 

Trentin’s Le Fascisme ad Genéve is in reality a critique of all aspects of Fas- 
cist foreign policy. It is more organic, more temperate, and more objective 
than Salvemini’s work, but it is less interesting and less informative. It will 
commend itself especially to those who desire a well-organized but brief 
summary of the main features of Fascist diplomacy. Both Salvemini and 
Trentin are to be heartily congratulated for including chapters on demograph- 
ic problems——without which any discussion of Italian foreign policy is quite 
unreal. 

Reale, unlike Trentin, sticks to his subject. He punctures the belief, built 
up by Miss Currey in her pro-League zeal, that Fascism has made its peace 
with Geneva. Reale proves his case by quoting profusely from Fascist pro- 
nouncements—journalistic and forensic. The peculiar feature of this proce- 
dure is that in many cases, like Salvemini and Trentin, he quotes the same pas- 
sages as Miss Currey in order to establish the opposite thesis. What is Fascist 
meat is anti-Fascist poison. Here is the fundamental difference. Miss Currey 
accepts the authoritarian state of the twentieth century; the three Italian 
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gentlemen still think in terms of the good old liberalism of the nineteenth 
century. The gap between these ideologies cannot be bridged. 


Rosert GALE WooLBERT 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The spirit of world politics: with special studies in the Near East. By 
Ernest Hock1na, professor of philosophy, Harvard Uni- 
versity. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xiv.+571. $5.00. 


Observing that “the dealings of nations with one another are governed 
neither by clear principle nor by crude self-interest, but by a spirit which in 
the midst of a clash of interests still gropes for principles,” Professor Hocking 
attacks the problem of discovering a code of ethics for international relations. 
In particular he makes a critical analysis of economic imperialism in action 
and of its underlying assumptions that “backward peoples are, and of right 
ought to be, unfree and dependent states,” and that “the world’s resources 
are to belong to those who can best use them,” the Western nations being the 
judges both of backwardness and of best use. The author insists that he is a 
better realist than many practical statesmen, administrators, and exploiters 
because he takes into account a great many facts which they ignore. 

The book combines a search for general principles and a rather detailed 
study of British control in Egypt and Palestine and French control in Syria. 
Both are valuable contributions, the one to a much-needed philosophy of Eu- 
ropean expansion, the other to an understanding on the actual situation in the 
Near East. 

The mandatory system is preferred to the old colonial system because it 
does bring publicity and constructive and impartial criticism to bear. With- 
out favoring a world-state, the author suggests resident League representa- 
tives in each mandated area without executive authority but with a status 
resembling a minister or consul. 

In general, the principle of education or tutelage is regarded as sound in 
theory, but as calling for a very different and more difficult type of education 
than any so far developed, one which has more concern for the possibilities 
of development of human values in native life than for the rapid exploitation 
of natural resources. 

The study of “Nationality and self-determination” (Part III) and the 
“Studies in the philosophy of world-order’’ (Part VII) are full of penetrating 
suggestions on questions of basic importance. 

In general he favors “increased responsibilities upon our organs for world- 
thinking and world-action”’ (p. 528) and concludes that “the way forward lies 
through the existing League of Nations, not around it” (p. 530). 

Without blinking the difficulties of the task of transforming “‘a sporadically 
honest world to a world set squarely on a basis of law’’ (p. 496), he believes 
that “‘the way of true realism is the way of ethical audacity, and of faith in 


the available instruments” (p. 531). 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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The Survey published by the Royal Institute of International Affairs is always 


awaited with eager interest, for nowhere else is to be found so careful and impartial a 
survey of international relations. In this volume, however, the sections devoted to 
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“Disarmament and security,” “Europe,” and “The Far East and the Pacific” have to 
yield place, for general interest and sustained brilliancy of interpretation, to the open- 
ing part on “The world crisis.” Indeed, Professor Toynbee fairly outdoes himself in his 
analysis of the “‘annus terribilis 1931.’” He shows us a world resembling in many respects 
the world of 231 and its inhabitants asking themselves for the first time in many cen- 
turies, “whether the secular process of Western life and growth might conceivably be 
coming to an end in their day.”” An overorganized economy was threatened with “death 
by putrefaction, an anarchic political society was threatened with “death through cha- 
os.” With Germany engaged in the labors of Sisyphus, Great Britain and the United 

States nonplused by the collapse of their traditional ideology, and France contented 

with an ascendancy miraculously restored to her, no answer could be found to the ques- 

tion on everyone’s lips. These masterly pages constitute a little classic. The section on: 

“Nemesis: the financial outcome of the post-war years” by Mr. H. V. Hodson will, after 

the events of March, 1933, in the United States, be of peculiar interest to Americans. 

The documents, thirteen of the forty-one being speeches, are classified under the 
Austro-German Union, disarmament, security and arbitration, and reparations and war 
debts. Presumably some essential documents relating to the Far Eastern crisis will be 
included in the volume for 1932. 

Foreign affairs bibliography: a selected and annotated list of books on international rela- 
tions, 1919-1932. By Wiuu1am L. Lancer and Hamiuton Armstrone. New 
York: Harper, 1933 (for the Council on Foreign Relations). Pp. 551. $5.00. 

For more than a decade the quarterly review Foreign affairs has served those inter- 
ested in the field of contemporary history by publishing in each issue a selected list of 
recent books on international affairs. The present work now brings within the covers of 
a single volume most of the titles in these earlier bibliographies. It is not, however, 
merely the sum-total of these bibliographies, for it includes books published during the 
years 1919-1922, before the inauguration of Foreign affairs, as well as a large number of 
others which for one reason or another had been earlier omitted. Altogether, some 
seven thousand titles of the most important books published in all western languages 
since 1919 are included in the present volume, each book being briefly annotated and 
evaluated. The titles are grouped under nine classifications: General International Re- 
lations, The World War, General Post-War World Conditions, North and South Amer- 
ica, Europe, Asia, The Pacific Area, Polar Regions, and Africa. Most of these are in 
turn subdivided into major and minor divisions, of which there are 380, and helpful 
cross references are frequently given from one division to another. The volumes listed 
are not limited to those dealing with international affairs alone, but include those treat- 
ing of the domestic history of each country as well. An eleven-page analytical table of 
contents and a comprehensive author index further add to the usefulness of the volume, 
which will undoubtedly become both in this country and abroad a standard biblio- 
graphical reference work on World War and post-war history. The editors are to be con- 
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European diplomatic history, 1871-1932. By Raymonp J. Sontaa. (“The Century his- 
torical series.””) New York: Century, 1933. Pp. xi+425. $3.50. 
Oberdan. By F. Satata. Milan: Mondadori, 1932. Pp. 296. L. 12. 


Wilhelm Oberdank, called in Italian Guglielmo Oberdan, one of the Irredentist 
“martyrs.” In 1882 he plotted to kill Francis Joseph when the latter visited Trieste, 
but the plot was discovered and Oberdan was hanged. 


The road to ruin in Europe, 1890-1914. By Str Raymonp Brazier. London: Dent, 
1932. Pp. 110. 3s. 6d. 

Die Rolle der Burenrepubliken in der auswiirtigen und kolonialen Politik des Deutschen 
Reiches in den Jahren 1883-1900. By JonaNNes ANDREAS Wouep. Nuremberg: 
Uebler, 1927. Pp. 171. 
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Discussion and criticisms of the relations of William II with Britain. 

Foreign policy from a back bench, 1904-1918. A study based on the papers of Lord Noel- 
Buzton. By T. P. Conwe.it-Evans. With introductory notes by the Rr. Hon. 
Lorp Noet-Buxton and G. P. Goocu. New York: Oxford University Press, 1982. 
Pp. xv-+185. $2.50. 

Before and during the war Mr. Noel Buxton was a member of the British house of 
commons who interested himself in questions of foreign policy. He was the founder of 
the influential Balkan Committee which exerted considerable influence on British policy 
in the Near East; whether its activity was as beneficent as Mr. Conwell-Evans imagines 
will be doubted by those familiar with German and Austrian diplomatic documents of 
the period. From 1910 to 1914 Buxton worked for better relations between Great 
Britain and Germany, being highly critical of British policy in the Agadir crisis of 1911 
and urging the establishment of a committee through which policy might be controlled 
by parliament. Mr. Conwell-Evans strongly condemns the Entente policy of Sir Ed- 
ward Grey. After the war came, Buxton was sent on a semioflicial mission to Bulgaria 
to win her for the Entente and might have succeeded if his suggestions had been fol- 
lowed by the British government. The explanation of Allied dilatoriness seems to have 
been the negotiations with Italy which led to the Treaty of London. From 1916 on 
Buxton conducted a campaign in England for a moderate and negotiated peace; he 
wished the United States to mediate and was greatly disappointed when the Entente 
rejected the overture of President Wilson. Mr. Conwell-Evans thinks that the fall of 
the Asquith cabinet may have been engineered to prevent any discussion of peace pro- 
posals, and then points out that the peace terms enunciated by the Lloyd George gov- 
ernment in January, 1918, were not so very far from those which the Central Powers 
”“ were ready to discuss in December, 1916. The book throws much light on certain as- 
pects of wartime diplomacy and, while somewhat partisan, deserves attention. 

Die Balkanfrage 1904-1908 und das Werden der Tripelentente (vom Miirzsteger Abkom- 
men bis zum Beginn der bosnischen Krise). By Ertcu RatuMann. (“Ausgewihlte 
Hallische Forschungen zur mittleren und neuen Geschichte,” No. 7.) Halle (Saale): 
Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1932. Pp. xvi+203. Rm. 9. 

It is the purpose of the author of this monograph to show that the Anglo-Russian 
entente came into existence through the willingness of Great Britain, after 1904, tc 
accommodate herself to the wishes of Russia in the Near East, particularly in the mat- 
ters of the Macedonian reforms and the opening of the Straits to Russia. This change 
in British policy was the result of the growing fear of the “German danger”’ brought on 
by the German naval program and the threat of a Continental League. It was made 
more acceptable by the growing rivalry of Austrian and English economic interests in 
the Balkans and the general conviction that Germany stood behind every initiative of 
Austria. Also the English public welcomed a more aggressive policy in Macedonian re- 
form. Above all, the return of Russia to an active Balkan policy was very likely to 
arouse a Russo-German antithesis in Turkey, thus offering obstruction to the “Drang 
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nach Osten’’ and freeing England from the danger of a Russo-German entente or a Con- 
tinental League. Thus Izvolsky was lured from co-operation with Austria in Macedonian 
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la France, 1814-1932.”") Paris: Alcan, 1932. Pp. 472. 

La restauration manquée. By Beau pe Loménte. Paris: Editions des portiques, 1932. 
Fr. 18. 

Correspondance de Benjamin Constant et d’ Anna Lindsay. By BARONNE CONSTANT DE 
Resecaqvue. (“La Palatine.”) Paris: Plon, 1983. Pp. 244. Fr. 15. 

Les grands desseins de Henri de Solages (1786-1832). By G. Goyav. Paris: Plon, 1933. 
Fr. 15. 

Monsieur Du Barri et sa famille. By A. Pravret. (“Ames et visages.”) Paris: Colin, 
1932. Pp. 240. Fr. 18. 

L’opposition politique a Strasbourg sous la monarchie de juillet (1830-1848). By Fé.rx 
PonrerL. Paris: Hartmann, 1932. Pp. 982. Fr. 100. 

Kaiserin Eugenie und die Politik des zweiten Kaiserreichs. By Ess_incer. 
Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1932. Pp. 228. Rm. 7.50. 
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Napoleone Terzo ed Eugenia. Tragicommedia di un impero. By E. A. RHEINHARDT. 
Translated by A. De’ Neari. (“La storia romanzesca.’”’) Florence: Bemporad, 
1932. Pp. 330. L. 18. 

Le Comte Camille de Tournon, auditeur au conseil d'état, intendant de Bayreuth, préfet de 
Rome, de Bordeaux, de Lyon, pair de France (1778-1833). By Appt Jacques Movu- 
LARD. $ vols. Paris: Champion, 1932. Fr. 200. 

The courtesan. The life of Cora Peari. By the Baroness von Hutren. London: 
Davies, 1933. Pp. 152. 5s. 


Life under the Second Empire provides the background for this biography of a 
figure already familiar to the readers of the memoirs and souvenirs of the period. 


Franzisische Parlamentsreden zur neuesten Geschichte seit 1871. Edited by Frrepricu 
Marruaesivs. (“Prosateurs frangais,” Vol. 261.) Leipzig: Velhagen & Klasing, 
1933. 

La naissance de la République. Paul Challemel-Lacour, le philosophe et homme d état 
(1827-1896). By Epovarp Krakowski. Neuchatel: Attinger, 1932. Pp. 335. Fr. 
6.60. 

Gambetta, pére de la République. By Pierre CHaNuatne. Paris: Tallandier, 1932. Fr. 12. 

La vie et la mort singuliéres de Gambetta. By P.-B. Gueust. Paris: Michel, 1932. Pp. 
320. Fr. 15. 

Clemenceau, sa vie, son euvre. By Gustave Gerrroy. Paris: Larousse, 1932. Fr. 30. 

Clemenceau au soir de sa vie. By G6NGRAL Morpacg. Vol. I, 1920-1924. Paris: Plon, 
1933. Fr. 15. 

Le seize-mai. By A. Ziévabs. Paris: Editions des portiques, 1932. Fr. 12. 

Zola. By Henri Barsusse. Translated from the French by Mary BaLatrDIE GREEN 
and Freperick C. Green. New York: Dutton, 1932. Pp. 279. $3.00. 

Eiffel. By Jean Privost. (“Maftres del’art moderne.”) Paris: Rieder, 1932. Fr. 20. 

Neuf conférences sur la démocratie. By CLEMENCEAU. Paris: Larousse, 1932. Fr. 15. 

L’lle de France au moment de la rétrocession au roi (1767). By A. Reussner. (‘Société 
de l’histoire des colonies frangaises.’’) Paris: Leroux, 1932. Pp. 24. Fr. 6. 

Histoire des colonies frangaises. By H. Frorpevaux, A. Martineau, and EpMonp 
CuassienEux. Vol. V, L’Inde, I’ Indochine. Paris: Plon, 1932. Pp. 600. Fr. 150. 

Les voyageurs francais dans I’Orient européen. By N. Ioraa. Paris: Gamber, 1933. 


Pp. 128. Fr. 15. 
GERMANY 


‘Das bayerische Problem in der deutschen Geschichte. By Kant ALEXANDER VON MULLER. 


Munich: Oldenbourg, 1931. Pp. 42. Rm. 2. 

This pamphlet by a professor of history of the University of Munich is an apology 
for Bavarian particularism. The author defends Bavaria’s rights against the post-war 
tendency toward centralization and intimates that, in case this policy is fully carried 
out, Bavaria may eventually leave the Reich. He believes in democratic federalism, 
perceives no necessary antagonism between loyalty to Bavaria and loyalty to Germany, 
and warns against compelling Bavaria to choose between the two. So far, the pamphlet 
is revealing of the thoughts of upper-class, official, Bavarian society, and is history in 
the making. The remainder consists of the reasons for supporting Bavarian localism, 
and is, in the main, history being remade to suit the purpose of the author. 

E. N. ANDERSON 


Geschichte der Stadt und des Klosters Ribnitz in Einzeldarstellungen. Studien zur Land- 
schaftskunde, Kolonisation, Kultur- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte der Gussersten Nordost- 
ecke Mecklenburgs. Zum 7OOjihrigen Bestehen seiner Heimatstadt verf. (1233-1933). 
By Paut Kt. Neubrandenburg: The author, 1933. Pp. 753. Rm. 6. 
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The bridges of the Rhine: Roman, medieval, and modern. By Karu M6Ourincer. Bruns- 
wick: Joh. Méhringer, 1932. Rm. 25. 

Bibliographie zur deutschen Geschichte im Zeitalter der Glaubensspaltung 1517-1585, im 
Auftrag der Kommission fiir Erforschung der Geschichte der Reformation und Gegenre- 
formation. Edited by Kart Scuotren Loner. Leipzig: Verlag Karl W. Hiersemann, 
1932——. 

This bibliography will come out in ten Lieferungen of 160 pages each, of which this 
is the first. These will form three volumes containing three unequal parts, namely, (1) 
persons, in Volumes I and the first half of II, (2) places, in the second half of Volume II, 
and (3) subjects and an author index in Volume III. German history is construed in a 
large sense to include the German-speaking lands as well as neighboring movements 
and men, who exerted an influence upon German development, such as Cranmer, Calvin, 
and the Italian exiles. On the other hand such foreigners receive comparatively scanty 
treatment. This doubtless explains the omission of the more important works in Eng- 
lish on Calvin. 

The first Lieferung covers persons from A to Dudith. Under the more important 
persons there are two divisions: (1) general, arranged chronologically; (2) special, 
arranged alphabetically by catchwords. The works of the sixteenth-century authors 
themselves are not listed except in the case of collections, for which unfortunately no 
special place has been reserved in the arrangement. The opera omnia of Calvin appear 
among the special treatments, listed alphabetically under the catch word opera. Ger- 
man translations of foreign works appear under the title of the translation only, with no 
indication of the fact that they are translations, for example, the works of Rufus Jones 
and D’Aubigny. 

The editor has attempted to include all books up to the end of 1932, but has been 
compelled to make a selection of periodical articles. Unpublished dissertations are in- 
cluded. A supplementary part will take account of subsequent and omitted items which 
are brought to the attention of the editor. 

Rotanp H. Barnton 

Kaiser Maximilian I. als politischer Publizist. By Peter Diepericus. Jena: Diede- 
richs, 1933. Pp. 115. Rm. 3.80. 

Wallenstein. Ein deutscher Staatsmann. By (‘‘Schriften an die 
Nation,” No. 16.) Oldenburg: Stalling, 1932. Pp. 63. Rm. 1. 

Johann Tserklaes Graf von Tilly. Leben und Sterben eines deutschen Helden und heilig- 
missigen Mannes. By Aucust Regensburg: Habbel, 1932. Pp. 53. 
Rm. 0.40. 

Die geheime Ehe des Erbprinzen Wilhelm Gustav von Anhalt-Dessau und die Reichs- 
grafen von Anhalt. By Paut Herre. Zeérbst: Gast, 1933. Pp. 77. Rm. 2. 

In 1726 this prince married secretly Johanna Sophia Herre, daughter of a mer- 
chant of Dessau. The sons born of this marriage were excluded from the succession. 
Die Verfassungsfrage in Sachsen-Coburg-Saalfeld von 1806-1821. By Dr. Karu Boney. 

(“Erlanger Abhandlungen zur mittleren und neueren Geschichte,” Vol. XIII.) 

Erlangen: Palm & Enke, 1933. Pp. 180. Rm. 8. 

(Christian Gottlieb August) Rundes. Chronik der Stadt Halle 1750-1835. Edited by Bern- 
HARD WEISSENBORN for the Thiiringisch-Sichsischer Geschichtsverein. Halle: 
Gebauer-Schwetschke, 1933. Pp. 858. Rm. 30. 

Modern German literature. By ArtHUR Introduction by Lupwic Lewisoun. 
Translated by CatHERINE ALISON PuiLiips. New York: Knopf, 1932. Pp. 416. 
$3.50. 

Goethe centenary papers. Edited by Martin Scut'tze. Chicago: Open Court, 1933. $1.25. 

Freiherr vom Stein. Staatsmann und Christ. By VotKMAR Léser. (“Veréffentlichungen 
des kirchlichsozialen Bundes,” Nos. 77,78.) Berlin: Wichern-Verlag, 1933. Pp. 141. 
Rm. 3. 
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Hardenberg. Bilder aus dem bewegten Leben eines grossen Staatsmannes. By HARTMANN 
FREIHERR VON RicuTHoFEN. Berlin: Briickenverlag, 1933. Pp. 343. Rm. 8. 

Ernst Moritz Arndt und Schweden. Zur Geschichte der deutschen Nordsehnsucht. By 
Ricnarp Wotrram. (“Forschungen zur neueren Literaturgeschichte,” No. 65.) 
Weimar: Duncker, 1933. Pp. 232. Rm. 10. : 

Julius Wilhelm von Oppel, ein siichsischer Staatsmann aus der Zeit der Befreiungskriege. 
By Anne-Lore Gririn VitztHum. Dresden: Baensch-Stiftung, 1932. Pp. 158. 
Rm. 2.50. 

Das Magdeburger Adressbuch von 1817. Edited by Dr. ArtHurR RitTER VON VINCENTI. 
(“Sonderveréffentlichungen der ostfilischen familienkundlichen Kommission,”’ No. 
9.) Leipzig: Degener, 1932. Pp. 234. Rm. 8. 

Ignaz von Rudhart. Ein Staatsmann des Liberalismus. By Frerpinanp Korppe.. 
Munich: Oldenbourg, 1933. Pp. 184. Rm. 4.50. 

Elbing im Biedermeier und Vormérz. Ernstes und Heiteres aus der guten alten Zeit (1815- 
1848). By Bruno Tx. Satori-Neumann. (“Elbinger Heimatbiicher,” Vol. II.) 
Elbing: Saunier, 1933. Pp. 270. Rm. 4.50. 

Vom Biedermeier zur Bismarckzeit. Aus dem Leben eines Neunzigjahrigen. By LuLu von 
Srravuss unD Torney. Jena: Diederichs, 1932. Pp. 237. Rm. 4.50. 

The life of Richard Wagner. By Ernest Newman. Vol. I. New York: Knopf, 1933. 
$5.00. 

The unconquerable Tristan. By B. M. Ste1iaMan. New York: Macmillan, 1933. $3.00. 
A biographical study of Richard Wagner. 

Wagner. By W. J. Turner. (“Great lives.”) London: Duckworth, 1933. 2s. 

Die deutsche Frage 1859-1871 in grossdeutscher und antiliberaler Beurteilung. Die Zeit- 
léiufe Dr. Jérgs in den historischpolitischen Blittern fiir das katholische Deutschland. 
By WitHELM von Kuioreser. Munich: Dresler, 1932. Pp. 182. Rm. 3.50. 

Bismarck griindet das Reich. By Werner Beume sura. Oldenburg: Stalling, 1932. 
Pp. 458. Rm. 4.50. 

Bismarck. By Jacques Barnvitte. (“L’histoire vivante.”) Paris: Editions du siécle, 
1932. Fr. 15. 

Worte Bismarcks. Edited by ALBrEecHT Grar zu STOLBERG-WERNIGERODE. Berlin: 
Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1932. Pp. 296. Rm. 4.80. 

Bismarck am Schreibtisch: der verhiingnisvolle Immediatbericht. By Orro GRADENWITZ. 

' Berlin: Vahlen, 1932. Pp. 125. Rm. 3.80. 

L’opinion publique dans la Province rhénane au cours du conflit austro-prussien 1864-66 . 
By Jacques Droz. (“Rheinisches Archiv,”’ No. 22.) Bonn: Réhrscheid, 1932. Pp. 
54. Rm. 3. 

Der letzte Kurfiirst. Wesen und Schicksal in Anekdoten. By Witt ScHELuLER. Kassel: 
Birenreiter, 1933. Pp. 223. Rm. 6. 

Louis II de Baviére. By Jacques Batnvitite. (“Hier et aujourd’hui.”) Paris: Flam- 
marion, 1933. Pp. 128. Fr. 3.75. 

Vorgeschichte, Geschichte und Politik der deutschen Zentrumspartei. Zugleich ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der katholischen Bewegung sowie zur allgemeinen Geschichte des neueren 
und neuesten Deutschlands 1815-1914. By Dr. Karu Bacuem. Vol. IX. Cologne: 
Bachem, 1932. Pp. 567. Rm. 20. 

La vie de Frédéric Nietzsche @aprés sa correspondance. By Grorces Watz. Paris: 
Rieder, 1932. Pp. 568. Fr. 40. 

Withelm II. und Biilow. By Werner Beume sure. (“Schriften an die Nation,” No. 
7.) Oldenburg: Stalling, 1932. Pp. 69. 
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Die unbekannte Kaiserin. Ein Lebensbild aus der Zeit der grossen Wandlungen. By 
Friepa Rapeu. 2d ed. Berlin: Safari-Verlag, 1932. Pp. 318. Rm. 5.80. 

Lebensbekenntnis in Briefen an eine Frau. By Frireprich von Hotstern. Edited by 
Hetmvuts Roecee. Berlin: Ullstein, 1932. Pp. 357. Rm. 9. 

Die Kriegswirtschaft in Stolp 1914-1919. By Ricuarp Scnupptus. (“Beitriige zur 
Heimatkunde Hinterpommerns,” No. 6.) Stolp: Eulitz in Komm., 1932. Pp. 164. 
Rm. 2. 

Das gepriigte Notgeld der Gemeinden des Freistaates Baden 1916-1922. By Max Baur- 
FELDT. Halle: Riechmann, 1932. Pp. 83. Rm. 4. 

La révolution allemande. By E.-O. VoLKmaNN. Translated from the German by BLAIsE 
Brion. Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 312. Fr. 18. 

Macht und Ende des deutschen Kolonialreiches. By Mary Evetyn Townsenp. Author- 
ized translation from the English by Hitp— GAuMANNMULLER. Leipzig: Schulz, 
1932. Pp. 354. Rm. 4.80. 

75 Jahre Deutschtum. Santo Angelo-Agudo. (1857-1932. Festschrift.) Sao Leopoldo: 
Rotermund, 1932. Pp. 230. 

GREAT BRITAIN 
A survey of English history. By L. F. Sapzman. New York: McBride, n.d. Pp. 267. 


Those who have struggled to cover an average-length English history textbook in the 
nine months’ period and at the same time to include some collateral reading will wel- 
come this brief text, a “skeleton which students may clothe with the flesh and blood of 
details drawn from other sources.” Of the two hundred and fifty pages, one hundred 
and twenty-five are devoted to the medieval period, and there is no attempt to deal with 
post-war England. There is no bibliography and the few footnotes serve only to give 
additional information. The usual textbook appearance is dispelled by the inclusion of 
a number of interesting illustrations and the absence of paragraph headings. 


CaTHERINE Haucu 

Conservatism in England: an analytical, historical and political survey. By F. J. C. 
HearnsHaw. London: Macmillan, 1932. 8s. 6d. 

Oxford. Its place in national history. By Sir J. A. R. Marriott. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1933. 6s. 

Great Britain and the law of nations. A selection of documents illustrating the views of the 
government in the United Kingdom upon matters of international law. Edited by 
Hersert Artuur Smita. Vol. I, States. London: King, 1932. Pp. 416. 16s. 


The first volume of a series which proposes to present “‘a documentary picture of the 
attitude officially adopted by Great Britain, chiefly through executive and diplomatic 
agencies, towards contemporary problems of international law.” 


Cheshire: traditions and history. By T. A. Cowarp. London: Methuen, 1933. Pp. 365. 
8s. 6d. 

Cornish seafarers. By A. K. Hamiitton JENKIN. Introduction by Sir ArTHUR QUILLER- 
Coucn. New York: Dutton, 1933. $2.00. 

East Bridgford, Notts. The story of an English village. By the Rev. ARTHUR Du Bovtay 
Hiuu. Oxford: University Press, 1932. Pp. 222. 18s. 


Mr. Hill, rector of East Bridgford for nearly thirty years, carries the history of the 
parish from Roman times to the present. 


Commerce and customs. A history of the ports of Newport and Caerleon. By James W. 
Dawson. Newport, Mon.: Central Public Library, 1933. Pp. 168. 11s. 

A history of the Norwich grammar school. By H. W. Saunpers. Norwich: Jarrold, 1933. 
15s. 

A modern study of England, 1485-1932. A study in politics, economics, and ethics. By 
G. R. Stiruine Taytor. London: Cape, 1932. Pp. 352. 12s. 6d. 
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Hitchin worthies. Four centuries of English life. By Recinaup L. Hine. London: Allen 
& Unwin, 1932. Pp. 399. 16s. 


This volume forms a biographical supplement to Mr. Hine’s History of Hitchin 
(1927), History of Hitchin grammar school (1931), and other studies of his native town. 
There are biographical sketches of numerous local characters as well as such figures as 
Henry Hawkins and George Chapman. 


Atheism in the English renaissance. By Grorce T. Buckuey. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1932. $2.00. 

Queen Elizabeth. By Mona Witson. New York: Appleton, 1933. $2.00. 

Richard Pace. A Tudor diplomatist. By Jervis Weac. London: Methuen, 1932. Pp. 
299. 10s. 6d. 


Pace (1482-1532), humanist, foreign envoy in the service of Henry VIII, and suc- 
cessor of Colet as dean of St. Paul’s. 

Shakespeare and national character. A study of Shakespeare's knowledge and dramatic and 
literary use of the distinctive racial characteristics of the different peoples of the world. 
By CumBertanp CiarK. London: Hamlin, 1932. Pp. 308. 10s. 6d. 

A poetical rhapsody, 1602-1621. Edited by Hyper Epwarp Ro uurns. Vol. I, Text. 
Vol. II, Commentary. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1933. 

A collection of Elizabethan sonnets, love poems, and madrigals. 

Reproductions of early engraved maps in the collection of the Royal Geographical Society. 
Vol. II, English county maps. With introduction and notes by Epwarp Heawoop. 
London: Royal Geographical Society, 1933. 63s. 

There are twenty maps of English counties of the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries, a map of England and Ireland, and a part of a pack of cards (1590) 
with maps on their backs. 

The merchant venturers of London: a record of Far Eastern trade and piracy during the 
seventeenth century. By CHarLes Grey. Edited and with a preface by LizuTEN- 
ANT-GENERAL Sir GreorGe MacMunn. London: Witherby, 1932. Pp. 288. 12s. 6d. 

The Oxinden letters, 1607-1642. Being the correspondence of Henry Oxinden of Barham 
and his circle. Edited with notes and an introduction by DorotHy GARDINER. 
London: Constable, 1932. Pp. xxxvi+328. 12s. 6d. 

The entire collection of Oxinden manuscripts covers the years from 1589 to 1710. 
oo letters here edited are an interesting commentary on England just before the Civil 

ar. 

Thomas Johnson, botanist and royalist. By H. Wauuis Kew and H. E. Powe... Lon- 

* don: Longmans, 1932. Pp. 151. 8s. 6d. 


The second edition of Gerard’s Herball was prepared by Johnson in 1632. His great- 
est work was the Mercurius botanicus. 


Comenius in England. The visit of Jan Amos Komensky (Comenius), the Czech philoso- 
pher and educationist, to London in 1641-1642; its bearing on the origins of the Royal 
Society, on the development of the encyclopaedia, and on plans for the higher education 
of the Indians of New England and Virginia. As described in contemporary docu- 
ments, selected, translated, and edited with an introduction and tables of dates, by 
Rosert Firzcrsson Youna. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 99. 
$3.00. 

Henry Purcell: the English musical tradition. By A. K. Hottanp. London: Bell, 1932. 
6s. 

Henry Cromwell. By Ropert W. Ramsey. London: Longmans, 1933. Pp. 392. 15s. 

Pretty witty Nell. By Cuurrorp Bax. New York: Morrow, 1933. $3.00. 

A biography of Nell Gwynn. 
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The memoirs of Sir Robert Sibbald (1641-1722). Edited, with an introduction and refuta- 
tion of the charge against Sir Robert Sibbald of forging Ben Jonson’s Conversations, 
by Francis Pacer Herr. New York: Oxford University Press, 1932. Pp. 107. 
$3.00. 

Royal yachts. By PayMasteER ComMANDER C. M. Gavin. London: Rich & Cowan, 
1933. Pp. 338. 84s. 

From Charles II through the reign of Victoria. 

The English dramatic critics. An anthology, 1660-1932. Assembled by James AGATE. 
London: Arthur Barker, 1932. Pp. 370. 12s. 6d. 

The London directories, 1677-1855. A bibliography with notes on their origin and develop- 
ment. By Cuarues W. F. Goss. London: Denis Archer, 1932. Pp. 147. 15s. 

Woodforde papers and diaries. Edited, with an introduction, by Dororny Hericues 
Wooprorps. London: Peter Davies, 1932. Pp. 259. 10s. 6d. 


The diaries of Mary Woodforde for the years 1684-90, and of ““Nancy”’ Woodforde, 
for the years 1775-1814, are included in the first half of the book. The second half con- 
cerns the experiences of Julia Woodforde between 1816 and 1873. 


A London merchant, 1695-1774. By Lucy Stuart SuTHERLAND. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. 164. $3.00. 
A study of the papers of William Braund, successful merchant and shipowner. 
England in the eighteenth century. By R. B. Mowat. New York: McBride, n.d. Pp. 
281. 


This book is a readable and well-balanced account of England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury with the period before 1789 emphasized at the expense of the latter part. In fact, 
the author agrees with many modern writers that the period after 1789 belongs to the 
history of the nineteenth century. This book is evidently not based on a detailed study 
of source material but on the most recent investigations of various authorities. The 
cheerful note that is struck throughout the book, especially in regard to England’s 
policy in Irdia and Ireland, is refreshing in this day of pessimism, even if it is not al- 
together justifiable. 

CaTHERINE HavuGH 


Liverpool ships in the eighteenth century. Including the king’s ships built there. With notes 
on the principal shipwrights. By R. Strwart-Brown. Liverpool: University Press, 
1932. Pp. 148. 10s. 6d. 

The Byng papers. Selected from the letters and papers of Admiral Sir George Byng, First 
Viscount Torrington, and of his son, Admiral the Hon. John Byng. Edited by Brian 
Tunstauu. Vol. III. (“Publications of the Navy Records Society,” Vol. LXX.) 
London: William Clowes, 1933. Pp. liv+414. 25s. 6d. 

Covering the period between January, 1711, and October, 1717. 

The history of the Bow Street runners, 1729-1829. By Gitpert ARMITAGE. London: 

Wishart, 1932. Pp. 293. 12s. 6d. 


A history of the Bow Street police in the days before the organization of a police 
force by the state. 


The father of Warren Hastings. A bicentenary footnote. By StePHEN Liperty. Pub- 
lished by the author (vicar of Bledington) and Henry Osborne (Gloucester), 1932. 
Pp. 12. 1s. 

John Wesley. By Bonamy Dosrer. (“Great lives.”’) London: Duckworth, 1933. Pp. 
139. 2s. 

A Frenchman in England, 1784. Being the “‘Mélanges sur l’ Angleterre” of Frangois de la 
Rochefoucauld. Edited by J. Marcnanp. Translated by S. C. Roperts. Cambridge: 
University Press; New York: Macmillan, 1932. $2.50. 
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Horatio Nelson. By GrorceE and E. J. C. (‘The life and letter series,” 
No. 44.) London: Cape, 1933. Pp. 336. 4s. 6d. 

Henry Gunning. Reminiscences of Cambridge. A selection chosen by D. A. WINSTANLEY. 
(“Cambridge miscellany,” Vol. VIII.) Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 3s. 6d. 
The reminiscences of Gunning, a contemporary of Malthus and Wordsworth at 

Cambridge, were posthumously published in two volumes in 1854. Mr. Winstanley’s 

— makes readily available Gunning’s revealing picture of the Cambridge of his 
y: 

The growth of modern England. By Gitsert Stater. London: Constable, 1932. Pp. 
642. 15s. 

The corn laws and social England. By C. R. Fay. Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 
Pp. 223. 10s. 6d. 

The “Times.” Past, present, future. London: Times Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 47. 2s. 

A historian’s scrapbook. A picture gallery of life during the nineteenth century. Selected 
> - by R. S. Lampert. London: British Institute of Adult Education, 1932. 


A history for adults entirely in pictures: portraits, fashion plates, coins, statistical 
diagrams. 

The patriot king. By Grace E. THompson. New York: Dutton, 1932. $4.00. 

A biography of William IV. 

Queen Victoria. By Artuur Ponsonsy. (“Great lives.”’) London: Duckworth, 1933. 
Pp. 141. 2s. 

Lancing: a history of SS. Mary and Nicholas College, Lancing, 1848-1930. By B. W. T. 
Hanprorp. London: Blackwell, 1932. 12s. 6d. 

The establishment of schools for the middle and lower classes in England was under- 
taken by Nathaniel Woodward during the middle of the last century. Lancing is the 
site of the head school. 

The Oxford Movement and after. By the Rev. C. P. S. CLarke. London: Mowbray, 
1932. 8s. 6d. 

Every man’s story of the Oxford Movement. By T. Ditworts Harrison. London: Mow- 
bray, 1932. Pp. 154. 2s. 6d. 

Lead, kindly light: studies of the saints and heroes of the Oxford Movement. By the Rev. 
Desmonp Morse-Boycorr. New York: Macmillan, 1932. $1.50. 

A Tractarian at work. A memoir of Dean Randall. By J. F. Briscon and H. F. B. 
Mackay. Foreword by Viscount Hauirax. London: Mowbray, 1932. Pp. 211. 
10s. 6d. 

Some Victorian and Georgian Catholics. Their art and outlook. By Patrick BRAYBROOKE. 
London: Burns, Oates, 1932. Pp. 202. 7s. 6d. 

A sequel to Some Catholic novelists. A study of four poets and two novelists. 

John Ruskin. By Davip Lara. New York: Appleton, 1933. $2.00. 

sublime failure. By Suane Leste. New York: Scribner’s, 1933. Pp. 295. 


This is a collection of popular commentaries on the careers of Cardinal Newman, 
Parnell, Coventry Patmore the Victorian poet, Lord Curzon, and Moreton Frewen, 
the business adventurer and champion of bimetallism. Use is made of material derived 
from private conversations as well as printed works, and the section on Frewen is based 
on a study of his private correspondence. 

Life of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. By Lavy Victoria Hicks-Beaca. 2 vols. New York: 


Macmillan, 1933. $12.00. 
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Thirty-five years, 1874-1909. By Henry Spenser Witxrnson. London: Constable, 

1933. Pp. 325. 16s. 

As an expert on military affairs, Professor Wilkinson was consulted by Milner, when 
high commissioner of South Africa, by Lord Roberts, and others. He was journalist on 
pre tie “9 omg Guardian and the Morning Post, and is the author of several works 
on the art of war. 


The class struggle in Britain in the epoch of imperialism. By Rapa Fox. London: Law- 
rence, 1932. Pp. 96. 1s. 

A communist survey of the years 1880-1914. 

Histoire du peuple anglais au X1X® siécle. Epilogue (1895-1914). By Haévy. 
Vol. I, Les impérialistes au pouvoir (1895-1905). Vol II, Vers la démocratie sociale et 
vers la guerre (1905-1914). Paris: Hachette, 1926-32. 

The London County Council from within. Forty years’ official recollections. By Str Harry 
Hawarp. London: Chapman & Hall, 1933. Pp. 487. 21s. 

The life story of the Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, statesman of the people. By Bast Futuer. 
London: Stanley Paul, 1933. Pp. 252. 10s. 6d. 

An orator of justice: a speech biography of Viscount Buckmaster. Edited by James 
Jounston. London: Ivor Nicholson & Watson, 1932. 15s. 

A man’s life. By Jack Lawson. New York: Revell, 1933. $2.00. 

An English member of parliament who was born in a coal-mining village writes his 
autobiography. 

Battle. The life story of the Rt. Hon. Winston S. Churchill. By Huaa Martin. London: 
Sampson Low, 1932. Pp. 246. 10s. 6d. 

This was my world. An autobiography. By Viscountess Ruonppa. London: Macmil- 
lan, 1933. 10s. 6d. 

An active participant in the suffrage movement, Lady Rhondda was also the com- 
petent manager of her father’s business interests while he served as organizer of the 
nation’s food supplies. 

A modern conquistador: Robert Bontine Cunninghame Graham. His life and works. By 
Herpert FauLKNer West. London: Cranley & Day, 1932. 15s. 

Cunninghame Graham was born in 1852. He has spent sixteen years of his life as a 
South American gaucho, has been a Socialist agitator and member of parliament. He is 
the author of a sizable bibliography of essays, stories, and biographical studies. 

The home front. A mirror to life in England during the World War. By E. Sytv1a PanK- 
HURST. London: Hutchinson, 1932. Pp. 460. 18s. 

The new survey of London life and labour. Vols. III and IV, Survey of social conditions in 
the eastern area. London: King, 1932. 17s. 6d. per vol. 

Mary Queen of Scots. By MarGareTEe KurLBAUM-SrEBERT. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Mary Acnes Hamiuton. (“The life and letter series,” No. 43.) London: 
Jonathan Cape, 1933. Pp. 480. 4s. 6d. 

The Warrender papers. Edited by ANNre I. Cameron. Introduction by Roserr S. 
Rait. Vol. II. Edinburgh: Scottish History Society, 1932. Pp. 465. 


Covering the period from the execution of Mary Stuart to the eve of the accession to 
the English throne and the consummation of the diplomacy of King James’s reign. 


The register of the privy council of Scotland. Edited and abridged by Henry Paton. 
Introduction by Ropert Kerr Hannay. Third series, Vol. XIII, A.D. 1686-1689. 
Edinburgh: H. M. General Register House, 1932. Pp. Ixxvi+-735. 45s. 

Sir Walter Scott and Scots law. By Davin MarsHaty. Edinburgh: Hodge, 1932. 6s. 

The Oxford Movement in Scotland. By W. Perry. Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 
3s. 6d. 
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The Church of Ireland, A.D. 432-1932. The report of the Church of Ireland Conference 
held in Dublin, October 11-14, 1932, to which is appended an account of the commemora- 
tion by the Church of Ireland of the 1500th anniversary of the landing of St. Patrick in 
Treland. Edited by the Rev. Wriu1aM BeE.t and the Rev. N. D. Emerson. (By 
direction of the Church of Ireland Committee for the commemoration of St. Patrick, 
1932.) Dublin: Church of Ireland Printing and Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 275. 2s. 

The highwayman in Irish history. By Terence O’Hanton. Dublin: M. H. Gill, 1933. 
Pp. 165. 3s. 6d. 

Commentarius Rinuccinianus. De sedis apostolicae legatione ad Foederatos Hiberniae 
Catholicos per annos 1645-1649. Vol. 1, Usque ad adventum in Hiberniam exc. nuntii 
apostolici. Dublin: H. M. Stationery Office, 1933. Pp. 734. 20s. 

A highly sympathetic account of the activities of the Old Irish, related by two Irish 
Capuchins in the entourage of Archbishop Rinuccini, papal nuncio to the Irish Con- 
federates, 1645-49. 

The mission of Rinuccini, nuncio extraordinary to Ireland, 1645-1649. By Micuae. J. 
Hynes. (“Recueil de travaux publiés par les membres des conférences d'histoire et 
de philologie.””) Louvain: Oystpruyst, 1932. Pp. 334. Fr. 70. 

The Irish Manuscripts Commission. Analecta hibernica. Including the reports of the 
Trish Manuscripts Commission. No. 4, October, 1932. Dublin: Stationery Office, 
n. d. Pp. 326. 5s. 

Father Aubrey Gwynn’s “Documents relating to the Irish in the West Indies” 
other documents mostly pertaining to the seventeenth century. 


Fighters of Derry. Their deeds and descendants. Being a chronicle of events in Ireland dur- 
ing the revolutionary period, 1688-1691. By Witu1am R. Youna. Introduction by 
Tuomas U. Saptetr. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode. Pp. 353. 52s. 6d. 

La tragica impresa di Sir Roger Casement (1916). By M. Borsa. (“I libri verdi.’’) 
Milan: Mondadori, 1932. Pp. 304. L.6. 

Patrick H. Pearse. Adapted from the French of Louis N. Le Rovx and revised by the 
author. Translated by Desmonp Ryan. Dublin: Talbot, 1933. Pp. 440. 10s. 6d. 

_Astudy of the Sinn Fein movement as well as a biography of an ardent Irish nation- 
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ITALY 
An outline of Italian civilization. By Decio Pertoriio. London: Cassell, 1933. Pp. 
464. 15s. 
Origine e sviluppo della borghesia italiana. By NELLo Quiuict. Ferrara: “Nuovi Pro- 
blemi,” 1933. L. 30. 
Vite di grandi Italiani (Cesare, S. Francesco, Michelangelo, Cellini, Machiavelli, Ariosto, 
Goldoni, Napoleone, Leopardi, Marconi). Florence: Nemi, 1932. Pp. 640. L.60. 
L’arte nelle chiese di Bologna. Secolo VIII-XIV. By G. B. Suprno. Bologna: Zani- 
chelli, 1932. Pp. 364. L. 60. 

Milano storica nelle sue vie nei suoi monumenti. By A. ANSELMI. Milan: Hoepli, 1932. 
Pp. xxxii+703. L. 28. 

Das Antlitz von Venedig. By Frreprich Hiuster. Basel: Schwabe, 1932. Pp. 253. 

I conti di Caserta (879-1750). By T. De ANGets. Vol. I. Caserta: Beneduce & Papa, 
1982. Pp. 171. L. 15. 

Le cronache bresciane inedite dei secoli XV-X1IX. Vol. V, Part 1%. (‘‘Fonti per la storia 
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Parlamento sabaudo. V1. Parte I, Patria cismontana. Vol. VI, 1490-1524. Edited by 
A. Tauuone. (“Pubblicazioni della R. Accademia die Lincei: Commissione per gli 
atti delle assemblee constituzionali italiane.”) Bologna: Zanichelli, 1932. Pp. 488. 
L. 90. 

Dominazione sabauda in Sardegna. Storia politica-civile-religiosa. By A. Metis. Oris- 
tano: Pascuttini,“1932. Pp. 280. L. 10. 

I moti populari contro i Francesi alla fine del secolo XVIII (1796-1800). By G. Lum- 
BRoso. (“Studi e documenti di storia in Risorgimento.”’) Florence: Le Monnier, 
1932. Pp. 228. L. 18. 

La genesi del Risorgimento nazionale. By A. Soum1. Milan: Ravagnati, 1932. Pp. 16. 
L. 

Italy in the making, 1815 to 1846. By C. F.-H. Berketey. New York: Macmillan, 1932. 
$3.25. 

La riforma degli studi universitari negli stati pontifici (1816-1824). By Fr. Acostino 
GeMELLI, O.F.M., and Dom. Sitvio Vismara, O.S.B. (“‘Pubblicazioni della Univer- 
sita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore,” Series 5, “Scienze storiche,” Vol. XIII.) Milan: 
“Vita e Pensiero,” 1933. Pp. 398. L. 25. 

Mazzini: prophet of modern Europe. By Gwitym O. Grirrita. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1932. $3.00. 

Maria Mazzini. By L. Ravenna. (“Le vite.””) Florence: Le Monnier, 1932. Pp. 202. 
L. 5. 

Carteggio inedito, dal 1833 al 1874. By N. Tommaseo and G. Capppont. Edited by 
I. Dex Luneo and P. Pronas. Vol. IV, Part II, Torino (1859). Bologna: Zani- 
chelli, 1932. Pp. 228. L. 18. 

Carlo Pisacane nel Risorgimento italiano. By N. Rosse... (“Biblioteca di storia con- 
temporanea.”) Turin: Bocca, 1933. Pp. 467. L. 20. 

Il concordato di Toscana, 25 aprile 1851. By Anton Maria Bertanint. (“Pubblica- 
zioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore,” Series 9, “Scienze politiche,” Vol. 
IV.) Milan: “Vita e Pensiero,” 1933. Pp. 200. L. 15. 

Le martiri della rivoluzione. By U. D’ALEssanpro. Milan: Corbaccio, 1932. Pp. 303. 
L. 12. 

Luciano Manara. By E. Viarana. Milan: Rosio, 1932. Pp. 205. L. 50. 

An Italian patriot who died fighting in the defense of Rome, June 30, 1849. 

La satira patriottica nelle scritte murali del Risorgimento. By L. Re. Brescia: Vannini, 
1932. Pp. 250. L. 12. 

Lirredentismo nelle lotte politiche e nelle contese diplomatiche italo-austriache. By A. 
Sanvona. Vol. I, 1866-1882. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1932. Pp. 286. L. 30. 

I Veneti nella preparazione e nella guerra del 1866. By G. Souitro. (“Atti del R. Istituto 
Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti.”) Padua: Draghi, 1932. Pp. 176. L. 10. 

A number of rare and heretofore unpublished documents are included. 

Mentana. Ricordi di un veterano. By A. MomBe.io. Milan: Mondadori, 1932. Pp. 
239. L. 12. 

Il parlamento italiano da Cavour a Mussolini. By A. Matatesta. (“L’Ariete.’’) Milan: 
Agnelli, 1932. Pp. 220. L. 10. 

Da Plombiéres a Rapallo. Delusioni e rinunzie. By G. Tozz1. Turin: Bocca, 1932. Pp. 
127. L. 9. 

Annali dell’ economia italiana. By Eptcarmo Corstno. Vol. III, 1881-1890. Perugia: 
“Leonardo da Vinci,” 1933. Pp. 464. L. 50. 
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Lettres de la Princesse Radziwill au Général de Robilant, 1889-1914. 4 vols. Bologna: 
Zanichelli, 1932. L. 40 each. 

Cronache della lira in pace e in guerra. By G. peEL Veccuio. Milan: Treves-Treccani- 
Tumminelli, 1933. Pp. 512. L. 30. 
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Dufay to Sweelinck. By Epona Ricnoison New York: Washburn, 1933. $2.00. 
Musicians in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Willem van Oranje. Beelden wit het leven van Prins Willem van Oranje, vader des vader- 
lands. By A. Den Hertoa. Leyden: Sijthoff, 1932. Pp. 199. 

Alexandre Farnése, prince de Parme, gouverneur général des Pays-Bas au XVI® siécle 
(1545-1592). By Leon Van Der Essen. With a preface by Henri Pirenne. 
Brussels: Van Oest, 1932. 

Franciscus Costerus, 1532-1619. Een Vlaamsche apostel en volksredenaar. By R. Harve- 
MAN. Alken: “Bode van het H. Hart,” 1933. Pp. 137. 

Les ministres plénipotentiaires dans les Pays-Bas autrichiens, principalement Cobenzl. By 
GHISLAINE DE Boom. Mémoire couronné par |’Académie Royale de Belgique. 
Brussels: Lamertin, 1932. Pp. 421. 

Les événements militaires et les troupes de la révolution liégeoise, 1789-1791. By L. Lr- 
conte. Tongres: Michiels-Broeders, 1932. Pp. 409. Fr. 35. 

Un pionnier de V'évangélisation en Belgique: Amand Cacheuzx, 1815-1895. By RoBERT 
Cotuinet. Preface by M. te Pasteur K. Aner. Brussels: Librairie évangélique, 
1932. Pp. 201. 

Lettres intimes de Louise-Marie d’ Orléans, premiére reine des Belges, au roi Louis-Philippe 
et a la reine Marie-Amélie. Paris: Plon, 1933. Pp. 316. Fr. 20. 

Observations upon the United Provinces of the Netherlands. By Str Wiutu1AM TEMPLE. 
With an introduction by G. N. Cuark. Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 5s. 
A reprint of the fifth edition. 

Thorbecke. By D. Hans. The Hague: Leopold, 1932. Pp. 284. 


NEAR EAST 
Supt trei regi. By Nicoutar Iorea. Bucharest: Datina romanesca, 1932. Pp. 462. 
Lei 120. 
Covers the period from 1904 to 1930. 
Take Ionescu. By ConsTaNTIN XENI. Bucharest: Universul, 1932. Pp. 500. Lei 150. 
La dictature du roi Alexandre. By Sverozar Prisitcuévitcn. Paris: Bussuet, 1933. 
Pp. 324. 
Contains much pre-war history of the Yugoslav movement. 
La difesa del diritto. By Krsto J. Nrxovicu. San Marino: Balda, 1932. Pp. 113. L. 10. 
An account of the Serbian plot against Montenegrin independence. 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 
Der Kampf um die Ostsee von den diltesten Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. By Dr. Wactaw 
Sosreski. (‘Schriften des baltischen Instituts.’’) Leipzig: Markert & Petters, 1933. 
Pp. 268. Rm. 8. 
The age-long struggle for the Vistula and the “corridor,” as seen by the Poles. 
Polska w czasie wielkoj wojny, 1914-1918. Edited by M. HANDELSMAN. 2 vols. Warsaw, 
1932. 
A history of Poland during the Great War, from the social and economic standpoint. 
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Dziatania wojenne nad dolng, Wisla, w 1920 r. By Z. Bonusz-Szysko. Warsaw, 1931. 
Pp. 139. 
The campaign on the Vistula, 1920. 

Baltische Kriegshelden. Lebensbilder aus 3 Jahrhunderten européiischer Geschichte. By Os- 
Harteg. Reval: Wassermann, 1932. Pp. 76. 

Grundriss der Geschichte des estnischen Volkes. By Hans Kruvus. Tartu: Akademische 
Kooperativ, 1932. Pp. 247. Kr. 4. 
An excellent, brief account of Estonian history. The period since 1800 is particularly 

emphasized. 

Essai historique sur la séparation de la Finlande et de la Russie. By Detavorx. Paris: 
London, 1932. Pp. 125. 


RUSSIA 


Russia and Asia. By Prince A. Lopanov-Rostovsky. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
Pp. 333. $2.50. 

Histoire de Russie. By Paut Cu. and L. Eisenmann. Vol. II, 
Les successeurs de Pierre le Grand. Del autocratie appuyée sur la noblesse a  autocratie 
bureaucratique (1725-1855). (“Bibliothéque du ‘Monde slave.’”) Paris: Leroux, 
1933. Fr. 60. 

Un Vaudois a la cour de Catherine II: Frangois de Ribaupierre (Ivan Stepanovitch), 1754- 
1790. By Paut-Louis Baper. Lausanne: Payot, 1932. Pp. 135. Fr. 5. 

The visit of the “Rurik” to San Francisco in 1816. By Auaust C. Maur. Stanford Uni- 
versity: University Press, 1933. 

Professor Mahr’s study indicates that the purpose of the expedition of the “Rurik” 
was the colonization by Russia of the Pacific coast of North America, rather than the 
discovery of a passage through the Bering Straits or scientific exploration. 

Democratic ideas in Turgenev’s works. By Harry Hersnxowitz. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1932. Pp. 131. 

Die Einwanderung der Wolgadeutschen (Katholiken) in Brasilien (1872-1879). By 
Frieprich WILHELM Brepou.. (“‘Biicher fiir das russlanddeutsche Haus in Siid- 
amerika,” Vol. II.) Ponta Grossa: Deutsche Vereinigung fiir Evangelisation und 
Volksmission, 1932. Pp. 29. 

Brasiliens Kaiser Dom Pedro II. im Verkehr mit Einwanderern. Eine wahre Begebenheit 
aus der Zeit der wolgadeutschen Einwanderung (1879). By Frieprich WILHELM BreE-- 
POHL. Ponta Grossa: Raschel, Raicosk, 1933. Pp. 28. 

Journal (Paris, Saint-Pétersbourg 1877-1883). By Euaine pe Vocits. 
Paris: Grasset, 1933. Fr. 18. 

Man and mask. By Feovor Cuauiapin. New York: Knopf, 1932. Pp. 358. $3.50. 

Russia. By Hans von Ecxuarpt. Revised and supplemented for the English edition. 
Translated by CatHeRINE ALIson Pariiips. London: Cape, 1932. Pp. 711. 36s. 


Three-fourths of the book are devoted to the period since 1914, with greatest em- 
phasis on the years after 1917. 


The history of the Russian revolution. By Leon Trotsky. Translated from the Russian 
by Max Easrman. Vol. II, The attempted counter-revolution. Vol. III, The triumph 
of the Soviets. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1933. $3.50 each. 

Toward the seizure of power. By V. I. Lenin. 2 vols. New York: International, 1932. 
$3.50. 

Lenin’s writings from July 1917, to the October revolution. 
State and revolution. By V.1. Lenty. New York: International Publishers, 1933. $1.50. 
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Egypt since Cromer. By Lorp Luoyp. Vol. I. London: Macmillan, 1932. 21s. 

L’industrialisation de l Egypte. By A. Soumman. Paris: Geuthner, 1933. Pp. 233. Fr. 
20. 

Bwana Sakkarani. Deutsch-Ostafrika 1888-1914. Leben und Taten des Schutztruppen- 
hauptmannes Tom von Prince. By Dr. Hersert V. Patera. Vienna: Krystall-Ver- 
lag, 1933. Pp. 216. 
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Asia. By Joam pE Barros. Edited by Ant6én1o Bardo. Coimbra: Imprensa da Uni- 
versidade, 1932. Esc. 60. 

The fourth edition of a work which first appeared in the years 1552 to 1563. The 
author was Portuguese treasurer of the India House. 

The historical inscriptions of Southern India (collected till 1923) and outlines of political 
history. By Ropert Edited by S. Krisonaswami Aryanaar. (“Madras 
University historical series,” No. 5.) Published under orders of government. Mad- 
ras: The University, 1932. Pp. 451. 21s. 

From the third century B.c. to the beginning of the nineteenth century a.p. 

Shivaji the Great. By Bau Krisuna. Vol. I. Bombay: Taraporevala, 1932. Pp. 222. 
Rs. 4. 

Shivaji the Great (1627-80) founded the Mahratta Empire in India. The account of 
his father given here is the fullest available. 

Journal de Bussy, commandant des forces de terre et de mer dans I’ Inde (13 novembre 1781— 
31 mars 1783). By A. Martineau. Paris: Leroux, 1933. Pp. 364. Fr. 20. 

The tragedy of Amanullah. By Strpar Isat Aut Saan. London: Alexander-Ouseley, 
1933. Pp. 274. 18s. 

FAR EAST 

Las misiones franciscanas en China. Cartas, informes y relaciones del Padre Buenaven- 
tura Ibdftez (1650-1690). By Fr. Severtano ALcopenpas. (“Bibliotheca hispana 
missionum,” Vol. V.) Madrid: Estanislao Maestre, 1933. Pp. 338. Pes. 20. 

Zur Politik der Grossméchte im Fernen Osten. By Dr. Hernricn Davin. Zurich: Ra- 
scher, 1932, Fr. 4.75. 

Dugald Christie of Manchuria. Pioneer and medical missionary. The story of a life with 
a purpose. By Mrs. Ducatp Cuaristiz. Foreword by His Excettency Sao-Ke 
ALrreD Sze. London: James Clarke, 1932. Pp. 232. 7s. 6d. 


Descriptions of Dr. Christie’s experiences in the pose gaa War, the Boxer Re- 
bellion, and the Russo-Japanese War, are especially valuable. 


Twenty years of the Chinese Republic. Two decades of progress. By Harotp ArcHER VAN 
Dorn. London: Hurst & Blackett, 1933. Pp. 309. 18s. 

China’ s foreign relations, 1917-1931. By Ropert T. Pottarp. New York: Macmillan, 
1983. Pp. x+416. $3.50. 


Professor Pollard is as fortunate in bringing out his study of modern China’s foreign 
relations at a time when the statesmen of the world are concentrating on the Far East as 
he is judicious in his handling of materials and impartial in his conclusions. Noting the 
subdivisions of Dr. H. B. Morse’s monut.enta! work on the earlier phases of the subject 
into the periods of conflict, submission, and subjection, he portrays the period 1917-31 
as one of recovery. He suggests, however, the possibility that contemporary conditions 
in the extreme east indicate an interruption, if nothing worse, in the movement for the 
recovery of rights. From 1842 to 1918 numerous treaties and agreements were ne: 
tiated by the Western powers and Japan with China, having for their object the build- 
ing up in the latter of a system of special rights and privileges for their nationals. As 
long as the powers maintained a degree of co-operation, small progress could be made 
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by China toward abrogation of these treaties or negotiation of new ones on a basis of 
equality. The war, however, swept away what was little more than a theory of co-opera- 
tion, while the establishment of the Soviet government added a new enemy to the sys- 
tem upon which the treaties were based. Henceforth the attention of Chinese foreign 
office officials from Peking to Canton and Hankow to Nanking was concentrated upon an 
attack on the position of foreigners in their country. In this study a mass of material on 
an extremely complex subject is adequately handled, and a clear, if not simple, account 
results. By choosing, however, the year 1917, when China entered the war, as the point 
of departure, the author has slighted the crucial relations of China and Japan between 
1914 and 1917, which are inextricably bound up with the period surveyed. Nor are the 
problems of China’s foreign relations fully to be comprehended without a more detailed 
analysis of social conditions, domestic politics, and racial-national psychology than 
limitations of space permitted. In spite of these weaknesses, nevertheless, Dr. Pollard’s 
book takes high rank among works on the Far East and must prove of real value to 
those attempting to understand present developments in Manchuria. 
Har.ey Farnsworth MacNair 


Histoire de Japon. By Hersert H. Gowen. (“Collection historique.”) Paris: Payot, 
1933. Pp. 480. Fr. 36. 
A daughter of the Samurai. By Ersu Inacaki Suarmoto. London: Hurst & Blackett, 


1933. 12s. 6d. 
An autobiography which is at the same time an interesting commentary on the 
effect of Western civilization on the position of Japanese woman. 
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The British Empire-Commonwealth. By Recrnatp GrorGE Trotter. (“The Berkshire 
studies in European history.”’) New York: Holt, 1932. Pp. 131. $1.00. 
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The career of the Abbé Le Loutre in Nova Scotia, with a translation of his autobiography. 
By Joun CLarence Wesster. Shediac, N.B.: Privately printed, 1933. Pp. 50. 
The author’s purpose is, obviously, to explain, or justify, the British government’s 

deportation of the French population of Acadia in 1755, by exposing the mischievous 

activity of the Abbé Le Loutre in the former possessions of France during the eleven 
years preceding the expulsion. The evidence arrayed proves conclusively that Le Loutre 
abused the privileges granted by Great Britain to French clergy to cross the frontier to 
perform their spiritual functions among the French and Indians; that he lent himself 
as an emissary of the French government to fomenting sedition among the French (they 
had taken the oath of allegiance to the British crown in 1730) in peace and war; and 
that he exerted every effort to sow discord between the natives and the British govern- 
ment. The cause of truth would have been as well served had it been recognized that 
such practices were largely condoned by eighteenth-century diplomacy. More point 
would have been lent to the argument had it been shown how seriously Le Loutre em- 
barrassed the British. One may be skeptical whether such a study can altogether dispel 
the odium that surrounds the expulsion of the Acadians which is the natural revolt 
against the callousness of an age that could sacrifice helpless peasantry in the interests 


of statecraft. 
S. R. Tompkins 


A guide for the study of British Caribbean history, 1763-1834, including the abolition and 
emancipation movements. Compiled by Josern Racatz. (“Annual Report 
of the American Historical Association, 1930,” Vol. III.) Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 725. $1.50. 
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Correspondence of the Hon. Peter Russell, with allied documents. Edited for the Ontario 
Historical Society by Bricaprer-GENERAL E. A. CrurksHANK and A. F. Hunter. 
Vol. I. Toronto: Ontario Historical Society, 1933. $2.00. 

Russell was administrator of Upper Canada from 1796 to 1799. 

Pastor invictus. By WautER S. Jounson. Montreal: Quality Press, 1933. 


Father Jacques Paquin is the valiant pastor who in 1837 tried to save his country 
parish near Montreal from destruction. 
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to: Ryerson, 1933. Pp. 179. $2.00. 
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The Sepoy rebellion of 1857 and the sieges of Cawnpore and Lucknow. 
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Press, 1932. 30s. 

This work is Vol. VI of The Cambridge history of India and Vol. V of The Cambridge 
history of the British Empire. 
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AL Str ANDREW SKEEN. London: Gale & Polden, 1932. Pp. 136. 5s. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Gli Stati Uniti dall’isolamento all’intervento nella guerra mondiale. By C. Marcurort. 
Pavia: Treves, 1932. Pp. 151. L. 15. 

The diplomatic protection of Americans in Mexico. By Freperick SHERWOOD Dunn. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Pp. 439. $5.00. 

Public opinion and the Spanish-American war. By Marcus M. WitkKerson. Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1932. Pp. 141. 

Woodrow Wilson, the man who lives on. By Morcan WINKLER. New York: Vanguard, 
1933. $3.50. 

The dark invader. Wartime reminiscences of a German naval intelligence officer. By Cap- 
TAIN VON RINTELEN (FRANz RINTELEN VON K.eIst). With an introduction by A. 
E. W. Mason. London: Lovat Dickson, 1933. Pp. 288. 9s. 

In 1915 the author was sent to the United States by Germany for the purpose of 
organizing sabotage and thereby interfering with assistance given the Allies. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1917. Supplement 2, The 
World War. Vols. I and II. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 
Ixix-+796; xxxviii+ (797-1323). $1.50, $1.00. 

Previous volumes in this series dealt with the period of neutrality, 1914-17. The 
American government has now begun to publish its diplomatic correspondence for the 
period of its participation in the war, something which no other Allied government has 
done. The most interesting revelations are that American representatives abroad began 
to hear of the “secret treaties’’ before they were published by the Soviet government and 
that, upon publication, translations were sent to Washington by the ambassador in 
Russia. Interesting also was the mission of Frank E. Anderson in the autumn of 1917 to 
collect information about the possibilities of constitutional reforms in the Central Pow- 
ers; apparently exceeding his instructions, he visited Austria-Hungary and reported 
conversations with Apponyi and others, for which he was reprimanded and disavowed. 
At the very end of the year there were numerous unofficial overtures for peace from both 
Germany and Austria. The reports of the American Mission to England and France in 
November-December, 1917, are printed, but not the minutes of the Inter-Allied Confer- 
ence, presumably because of objections by Allied governments. The section on the Far 
East is likewise important. The editors state that few documents were found in the files 
bearing on the visit of the British and French missions in April-May, 1917. Much space 
is devoted to the economic co-operation of the United States with its associates and the 
delicate relations with neutral — In view of present circumstances the negotia- 
tions concerning the war loans have a peculiar interest. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1918. Russia. Vols. I and III. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. lxxxi+887; xlii+330. $1.75, 
$1.00. 

These volumes complete the official revelations of American policy toward Russia in 
1917-18. Volume II deals with political developments in Siberia and Manchuria, the 
northern region (Archangel), Southeastern Russia and the Caucasus, the Ukraine and 

Crimea, Bessarabia, Finland, and the Baltic countries. Volume III is largely eco- 
nomic, giving an account of loans to the Provisional government, efforts to stabilize the 

Russian currency, commercial relations and relief, assistance in railway transportation, 

and the treatment of Russian shipping. The importance of these volumes is enhanced 

by the recent publication of R. H. Bruce Lockhart’s British agent (New York, 1933) and 

General W. S. Graves’s America’s Siberian adventure (New York, 1931). Only a lengthy 

review could do justice to the wealth of material now made available. 

In defense of the senate. By Roypen J. Dancrerrietp. Norman, Okla.: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1933. $4.00. 

The senate and the ratification of treaties. 
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HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


Justus Lipsius als Geschichtsforscher und Geschichtslehrer. Eine Untersuchung. By V. A. 
NorpMan. Helsingfors: Finnische Literaturgesellschaft, 1932. Pp. 101. 

Professor of history at Jena, Leyden, and Louvain, 1574-1606. 

Gibbon. By G. M. Youne. London: Davies, 1932. 5s. 

Die Bedeutung der Universitit Gottingen fiir die Geschichtsforschung am Ausgang des 18. 
Jahrhunderts. By Huncer. (“Historische Abhandlungen,” No. 2.) 

Politische Schriften. By JouANN Gustav Droysen. Edited by for the 
PreEuUSSISCHE AKADEMIE DER WISSENSCHAFTEN. Munich: Oldenbourg, 1933. Pp. 
382. Rm. 18.80. 

Das Verstehen. Grundziige einer Geschichte der hermeneutischen Theorie im 19. Jahrhun- 
dert. By Joachim Wacu. Vol. III, Das Verstehen in der Historik von Ranke bis zum 
Positivismus. Tiibingen: Mohr, 1933. Pp. 350. Rm. 16.80. 

Mélanges Nicholas Iorga. Recueil de 57 articles et mémoires offerts au grand historien par 
ses amis. Paris: Gamber, 1933. Fr. 100 (by subscription), 150, thereafter. 

Conférence internationale pour l enseignement de V histoire. Réunion des 1°" et 2 février 
1932. Paris: Presses universitaires, 1932. Pp. 74. Fr. 12. 

Citizens’ organizations and the civic training of youth. By Bessie Louise Pierce. (“Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion,” Part III.) New York: Scribner’s, 1933. Pp. xvii+428. $2.00. 

Miss Pierce has collected an amazing amount of information about the activities and 
aims of the numerous groups—patriotic, military, pacifist, fraternal, religious, racial, 
business, labor, prohibition, and anti-prohibition—which deluge us with their propa- 
ganda. Historians will fain ask themselves whether their scientific research and their 
endeavors to introduce progressive methods of teaching history in the schools have not 
been largely love’s labor lost, so far as the man in the street is concerned. 
International bibliography of historical sciences. Second year, 1927. Edited by the INTER- 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE OF HistorIcAL SciENCES, WASHINGTON. New York: H. W. 

Wilson Co., 1932. Pp. Ixxx+433. $5.00. 

Among the lamented war casualties was the Jahresberichte der Geschichtswissenschaft, 
whose long and useful career ended in 1916 with the volume for publications of 1913. 
When resumed in 1920, it limited itself to German history. Historians welcomed Vol- 
ume I of the International Committee’s promising substitute, which appeared in 1930 
and covered publications for 1926. Volume II is a little larger and improved in various 
ways. Robert Holtzmann and P. Caron, respectively president and secretary of the edi- 
torial committee, probably deserve most credit for the work, but the actual selection of 
titles rested chiefly with the collaborators, representing twenty-one countries. The 
table of contents is in five languages. Over fifty pages are required for a list of the 
journals scanned for titles. Numbered items total 5,556, and many of these represent 
more than one title. There are two indexes, one by author and person, and one geo- 
graphical. Bibliographical data are given with fulness (size, pagination, price), even in- 
cluding the year of publication, which seems rather needless. There are numerous cita- 
tions of reviews of books: a commendable inclusion when not overdone. The editors ex- 
press the hope that the next few volumes will appear in rather rapid succession so that 
vd _ will soon be more nearly up to date. Baislars will rejoice in the fulfilment of 
t ope. 


L. Grose 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


N HIS article “A War Time Discussion of Responsibility for the War’’ 
I (Journal of modern history, TV [1932], 416, 420, 426) Mr. Jan Opotéensky 
reproaches the editors of the Austrian publication of pre-war documents, 
Osterreich-Ungarns Aussenpolitik von der bosnischen Krise 1908 bis zum Kriegs- 
ausbruch 1914, for not having reproduced, “perhaps inadvertently,” the letter 
addressed by Count Alexander Hoyos to the ambassador Kajetan von Mérey 
on July 20, 1917. Mr. Opotensky even thinks it “‘an extraordinary fact” that 
“apparently no use, at the time of editing this publication, was made of the 
section ‘Geheim XLVI-1’ [Archives of the ministry of foreign affairs, Vienna], 
though it bears the title: ‘Zum Kriegsausbruch. Korrespondenzen Juni-Juli 
1914.’ 

This reproach lacks any substantiality, because the publication, as is evi- 
dent from the title and made clear on page viii of the detailed preface to Vol- 
ume I, comprises the documents of the Austro-Hungarian ministry of foreign 
affairs from 1908 till July 31, 1914. Therefore it could not possibly be expected 
to contain any documents of 1917. The letter written by Count Alexander 
Hoyos in 1917 as well as the other pieces of 1917 and 1918 cited by Mr. Opo- 
éensky became known to the editors during their preparatory studies, as can 
be proved by documents. For at first they had the intention of publishing 
those documents as well as others subsequent to July 31, 1914, relating to the 
origins of the war (such as the documents on the declarations of war after 
August 1, 1914, the Sarayevo and Banyaluka trials, new revelations concerning 
the Serbian secret organization, the “Black Hand,” etc.) as an appendix. But 
since the documents up to July 31, 1914, required 500 signatures [Druckbogen] 
instead of the 360 granted, the publication of all these documents, some of 
them being rather extensive, had to be abandoned. In the case of the Hoyos 
letter, this could be done the more easily as all the information in it [alle darin 
enthaltenen Angaben] was also contained in the published documents of the 
period before July 31, 1914. This becomes obvious when that letter is com- 
pared with the text of documents Nos. 9984, 10058, 10076, 10126, 10127, 
10145, 10215, 10262, and 10303 in Volume VIII. These last-mentioned docu- 
ments, having been composed under the immediate impression of the inci- 
dents, may, of course, lay claim to a far greater authority than the memo- 
randum of Count Hoyos written three years afterward. Almost all of them 
have already been published in the Red book of the Republic of Austria issued 
in 1919 and since then have been repeatedly made use of by writers. There- 
fore the article published by M. Muret in the Journal des Débats, November 
12, 1931, No. 313, did not at all arouse among all the experts on pre-war his- 
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tory the sensation of which Mr. Opoéensky speaks. As to the notes made in 
pencil by Count Hoyos on his journey to Berlin in July, 1914 (see Opoéensky, 
loc. cit., IV, 419, 420), we made researches for them, but could not find them, 
having just as little success as did Herr von Mérey in 1917. The telegram of 
Bethmann-Hollweg dated July 29, 1914, in which the German chancellor laid 
stress upon the fact that Germany would have to refuse to be drawn into war 
by Vienna if the latter did not show respect for the advice given by Berlin, 
was published in the Westminster Gazette on August 1, 1914, and moreover is 
printed in Die deutschen Dokumente zum Kriegsausbruch (Berlin, 1927), Vol. II, 
p. 114, No. 396. 

Consequently the documents published by Mr. Opotensky do not add 
anything new to the question of responsibility for war. Moreover, the whole 
discussion from which they arose was likewise already known, having been 
previously mentioned in a manner proportional to its importance in the book 
by R. Gooss, Das ésterreichisch-serbische Problem bis zur Kriegserklérung 
Osterreich-Ungarns an Serbien (Berlin, 1930), p. 205, n. 2. 

It would be very interesting to know by whom M. Maurice Muret during 
his “voyage d’études en Europe centrale” (Journal des Débats, November 12, 
1931) was provided with the materials for his article on the Hoyos letter which 
is glorified by Mr. Opoéensky as “‘a world-wide sensation.”’ M. Muret certain- 


ly did not receive them in Vienna. 
Lupwie BirrNer 


Director of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna 


The director of the Vienna Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchivs, Dr. Ludwig 
Bittner, and Dr. Alfred von Wegerer (Berliner Monatshefte, XI [1933], 234— 
84), in their comments on my article, ““A war-time discussion of responsibility 
for the war” (Journal of modern history, IV [1932], 415-29), have overlooked 
something. The main point of my argument lay in the contention that the 
Austrian statesmen who were responsible for the foreign policy of the Mon- 
archy in the war, or, as in the case of Count Hoyos, felt a certain responsi- 
bility in the years 1917-18, when the first signs of the controversy about war- 
guilt were manifesting themselves, were of the opinion that, as Count Hoyos 
says, “man deutscherseits méglicherweise versuchen wird, die Schuld an dem 
Ausbruch des Weltkrieges nachtriiglich ganz auf uns zu schieben” (ibid., p. 
426). Likewise the then Austro-Hungarian foreign minister, Count Czernin, 
feared the same thing, for in his telegram to Berlin he noted the opinion of 
Herr von Kiihlmann, the German foreign secretary, “dass Deutschland ledig- 
lich aus Bundestreue uns gegeniiber sich mit unserem Ultimatum an Serbien 
einverstanden erklirt, uns aber keineswegs zu einem energischen Vorgehen 
ermutigt habe,” but he stated further that “die beiliegenden Piéces, welche 
simmtlich aus der ersten Hilfte des Monats July stammen, bestitigen nun 
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in unzweifelhafter Weise die Auffassung, dass uns nimlich Deutschland zu 
einem scharfen Auftreten geradezu gedriingt hat” (cbid., p. 428). 

In my opinion it is a question of the interpretation of certain historical 
documents in the whole historical problem of the so-called guilt for the war 
It is, therefore, not without interest how these documents were judged by a 
specific group of Austrian statesmen who were friendly with their German 
colleagues and had knowledge of events as a result of their position, and that 
too before this problem was poisoned by propaganda. 


Jan Opocensky 


